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Editorials 


CATHOLIC REAFFIRMATIONS IN GERMANY 


their wartime coalition into constructive cooperation 

for world peace cannot be analyzed merely in terms of 
power politics and the difference in political and economic 
ideologies. The great mass of mankind consisting of the hun- 
dreds of millions of ordinary people all over the world who 
aspire to nothing but peace, stability and a chance to live their 
own lives are dismayed and bewildered by the spectacle of 
spokesmen and political leaders who have the greatest trouble 
in solving even minor international problems. The United 
Nations Organization was supposed to do away with “political 
isolationism.” The sterility of diplomacy today is due to the 
rise of a new and much more dangerous type of isolationism 
in many parts of the world. It is mental rather than political. 
Its spread explains the snail-like pace in the process of peace- 
making. 

Behind their iron curtain the Russians seem incapable of 
understanding trends and opinions in the Western World. 
Committed to the strait jacket of Marxist analysis they still 
talk of “imperialistic wars” as a thing of the future. The 
American experiment in military government in Europe and 
the type of reporting from that continent published in news- 
papers of this country give disturbing evidence that the gap 
between American methods and thinking and European tradi- 
tions and attitudes is widening rather than narrowing. 


Ts INABILITY of the Great Powers to translate 
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Thus we are confronted with a very complex situation of a 
multilateral lack of international understanding. Not only is it 
lacking between the Western World and Soviet Russia, but 
even within the sphere of Western Democracy there is a huge 
area of misinformation and disagreement. 

To admit these conditions frankly is the only way to over- 
come the current international paralysis and to forestall ad- 
ditional world disasters. But in order to do so we must define 
correctly the area within which the current misconceptions 
have to be removed and replaced by better knowledge. It 
comprises not only the United Nations but also the people 
of the former Axis countries. In explaining the general dis- 
illusion and deterioration in political relations among the 
United Nations following the smashing victory in Europe, 
future historians will do well to trace the causes for these sorry 
events to the fantastic distortions concerning the governmental 
traditions and national traits of the vanquished people which 
were allowed to appear as “expert opinion” and “scientific re- 
search” in this country and elsewhere in connection with the 
preparation of the transitional arrangements after the 
armistice. 

Very slowly and gradually opportunities arise to correct 
the prevalent errors in judgment concerning the German 
people. The great restrictions imposed on the licensed news- 
papers in Germany for lack of newsprint and as a result of 
other controls do not make these publications truly representa- 
tive of the frame of mind of the various German groups. How- 
ever periodicals are now making their appearance. They are 
a forum more suitable for a thoroughgoing discussion of the 
situation and for a really significant reorientation in thinking. 
A very good example of this literature is the Frankfurter 
Hefte, which began publication in April of this year. 

Its editors are Catholics who have an outstanding record of 
resistance against the Nazis. One of them, Eugen Kogon, 
spent several years in a concentration camp. These men re- 
present precisely the type of whom some of us spoke so confi- 
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dently long before V-E Day.’ It is of utmost importance for 
a critical and constructive revision of American policy to study 
the trends of thought of the groups which are represented by 
this new German publication. Several important points which 
were raised in its first issue serve to illustrate how vitally 
important and difficult the process of bridge-building between 
Americans and Europeans really is. 

A German periodical with a definite Christian background 
cannot possibly escape the problem of guilt which arises out 
of the fact that the Hitler system could rise and maintain 
itself in Germany. In an essay entitled “Judgment and Con- 
science,” Mr. Kogon faces this issue boldly, and from a view- 
point that should have been considered in this country before 
the ill-conceived policy of reeducation through outside forces 
and propaganda was inaugurated. 

In the early days of occupation all publicity facilities were 
used to bring home to the German people their “collective 
guilt.” Disregarding the fact that the indictment of whole 
races and nations had been one of the characteristic features of 
Nazi propaganda, Allied experts in their efforts to “familiar- 
ize” the German people with the fact that they had lost the 
war did everything in their power to promote this collective 
indictment. Now it was certainly correct to show to the 
Germans films and other evidence depicting the horrors of the 
concentration camps. But Allied “psychological” activities 
did not stop there. In addition to revealing these terrible facts 
which had never been made public before, the re-educators 
supplied the conclusions to be derived from these facts. The 
effect of this effort was the contrary of the original intentions. 
This is most regrettable. The collective indictment was 
answered with collective resentment. Many people in Ger- 
many argue that if it was ethically permissible for members 
of the British Labor Party and other leading figures of Great 
Britain to visit Hitler and to sponsor efforts to come to terms 
with him then the German people as a whole should not be 


Compare “The Future of Europe,” THouGnutT, September, 1944. 
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condemned for not having stopped the Gestapo and other 
terror organizations of the Third Reich. Mr. Kogon points 
out that, by shifting the whole problem of guilt to the highly 
controversial and problematical area of collective responsi- 
bility, the really important and purifying individual examina- 
tion of conscience has been impaired and frustrated in many 
people. But it is only in this way that the Nazi poison can be 
eliminated from the individual consciousness. If every Ger- 
man and also every European in whose immediate vicinity 
all the Nazi atrocities occurred would undergo such an exam- 
ination of conscience the foundations for a real revival of 
ethical values and principles could be laid. As Mr. Kogon has 
shown, the thesis of collective guilt blocks the road to general 
moral recovery. 

During the war, misconceptions concerning the long-estab- 
lished political inclinations and preferences of the German 
people assumed gigantic proportions in this country. The few 
people who dared to point out that, after all, there was a demo- 
cratic tradition in Germany and that there were definite indi- 
cations of resistance to Nazism inside Germany were viewed 
suspiciously either as German nationalists or as communists. 
The existence of large groups of moderate, middle-of-the-road 
Germans was flatly denied by specialists who were informed 
by prejudice rather than factual knowledge. Now the real 
political structure of the German people re-emerges very much 
along the line expected by those who had tried in vain to 
combat a propaganda which is beginning to boomerang against 
its authors. In an article, “The Second Republic,’ Walter 
Dirks, coeditor of the Frankfurter Hefte, develops ideas 
which today are typical of Catholic political thinking in 
Germany, France and Italy. It should be noted that, as far as 
Mr. Dirks is concerned, he is by no means a recent convert 
to the economic and democratic ideals that European Catho- 
lics are now formulating in such an impressive manner. He 
began his journalistic career with the Rhein-Mainische V olks- 
zettung which was seized early in the Nazi regime, because 
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it always had advocated strongly democratic and progressive 
ideas. 

The American Catholic reading articles such as the one by 
Mr. Dirks will probably be amazed and slightly scandalized 
by the way in which this well-known Catholic writer discusses 
with the greatest of ease and without scruples the fact that 
the European nations are about to enter an era of socialism. He 
considers this inevitable and he stresses one point which should 
have been considered before entering such disastrous agree- 
ments as the Potsdam Protocols. It is that no European 
country can hope to solve its economic problems unless it is 
integrated into a carefully planned and adjusted European 
economic system. Mr. Dirks stresses that the only form in 
which Europe can be reconstructed is a European Confedera- 
tion providing for a close cooperation of all nations without 
impairing their national sovereignty and independence. In 
the economic field the basis of such coordination is some form 
of Socialism. It is definitely not capitalism or the free-enter- 
prise system as it is currently understood by the American 
Association of Manufacturers or by Professor Hayek. 

This fact serves to stress a point which should be clearly 
understood by American Catholics. The Catholic political 
movements in Europe which have shown such a surprising 
and reassuring vitality are, as far as economic problems are 
concerned, definitely “somewhat left of the New Deal.” They 
are not movements of the Right. All these Catholic political 
movements in Europe including the German one originated in 
the period of resistance against totalitarianism. They have 
repudiated in their respective countries those comparatively 
few Catholics who collaborated with Fascism. 

This resistance against totalitarianism continues, because to- 
talitarianism itself has not ended with the downfall of Hitler. 
But it must be clearly understood on this side of the ocean that 
the political dividing lines in Europe today are not so much 
economic as ideological. Briefly the issue is liberty and hu- 
man dignity against coercion and collectivism. What is at 
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stake is not the freedom of management to operate a business 
without government control or the freedom of a labor leader 
to use trade unions as vehicles for personal aggrandizement. 
In Europe the issue is freedom of conscience versus total- 
itarian thought control; freedom of religion versus compulsory 
atheism; freedom of speech and association versus the propa- 
ganda and organization monopoly of the one-party State. All 
these questions go much deeper than the discussions on “free- 
dom versus planning” which have excited so many forums in 
this country. 

Thus we see that the reviving publications of German Cath- 
u.ics indicate clearly where the front line in the fight against 
totalitarianism lies and what fundamental issues are at stake. 

We shall do well to pay sympathetic understanding to these 
new political and intellectual forces. The problems and solu- 
tions may not fit the American scene and its current troubles. 
But inasmuch as this country is inexorably involved in what 
happens in Europe we must try to grasp fully the ideas and 
policies of those groups and individuals who, at least poten- 
tially, are our best friends. 

Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


VITORIA AND AMERICAN POLITICAL THINKING 


T WOULD have been presumptuous for me to fancy that 
| I—a professor of modern history or, rather, of what you 
call more precisely contemporary history—could offer any 
observations or reflections upon Vitoria which would not be 
stale and commonplace to an audience like this." And after 


1The fourth centenary of the death of Francisco de Vitoria, O.P., now recognized 
as the founder of international juridical science, was celebrated at the University of 
Salamanca in Spain from June 21 to 25. A program, which included eight addresses 
by Spanish professors of international law and several invited guests from other 
countries, was arranged by the Asociacion Francisco de Vitoria. Among the guests 
was Professor Ross J. S. Hoffman of Fordham University. On June 25 he delivered 
the concluding address at Salamanca on the subject, “American Political Thinking and 
the Vitorian Tradition.” The central paragraphs of the address are here reproduced 


as an editorial. 
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hearing the very learned papers which have preceded mine, 
I am the more persuaded that a paper on Vitoria from my 
hand would have been a rash undertaking. And so, while not 
forgetting for one moment the great man whom we gather 
here to honor, I have chosen to speak of my own country, and 
of the kind of political thinking that is prevalent there, es- 
pecially on the subject of our foreign policy and the problem 
of international organization for peace. 

I have a professional duty to acquaint myself with much of 
the literature on this subject, and if you would like to do the 
same you can accomplish that very easily by looking at a 
recently published book entitled the Foundations of Na- 
tional Power, edited by Professor Harold Sprout and pub- 
lished by the Princeton University Press. It contains a large 
and comprehensive selection of passages from that huge corpus 
of literature on “world politics” which is one of the outstand- 
ing creations of twentieth-century thought. To it my country- 
men have made large and weighty contributions, for the 
subject fascinates them. And by “world politics” I mean the 
whole complex of problems and issues from Manchuria and 
Korea to India, from the Middle East to the Danube, the 
Rhine and the Ruhr, the foreign policies of the leading States, 
the doings of the United Nations, and so forth. Our news- 
papers, all over the country, are filled with lengthy dispatches 
from abroad. It is a most significant fact that the book which 
had the largest sale in the United States during the war was 
One World, by Wendell Willkie—a man from Indiana! We 
are passionately interested in “world politics”! The subject 
indeed is competing for recognition as an independent 
discipline—such as history, or law, or philosophy—in our 
colleges and even our graduate schools. 

The reasons for this enthusiasm are plain. In the last half- 
century we have been thrice involved in wars with great na- 
tions who live beyond the seas which for a century seemed 
to enable us to enjoy in comfort and safety a politically isolated 
existence. We are baffled and angered by the passing of our 
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old security, and we long for a world so arranged that we may 
have that security again. In 1919 we played a leading part in 
founding the League of Nations; last year we took perhaps 
a more important part in forming the United Nations. Our 
Passion is for peace and we have now committed ourselves 
to a policy of trying to maintain it by international organiza- 
tion. I am not sure that we all believe in the practicality of 
this ideal, but there is no doubt that we adore it. 

If, however, you compare our thinking a quarter-century 
ago with the dominant trends in our thinking today, you will 
note a certain difference. There is less idealism, less pre- 
occupation with abstract general purposes, than was the case 
in the times of Woodrow Wilson. We are more concrete and 
“realistic.” The questions we ask are a little more specific. 
We are getting down to earth. The editor of the work to 
which I have referred writes in his general preface: 


The first step—for the ordinary citizen as for the statesman, staff officer, 
or foreign official—is to achieve a clear and realistic view of the 
current world situation, and of the major trends in sight. We want answers 
to such questions as: How has the war altered the international position of 
Great Britain and the British outlook on the world? Can France recover 
her former standing and influence among the nations? Can the German 
people play a constructive role in a new world order or must they be sub- 
jected indefinitely to international controls? What changes are taking place 
in eastern and southeastern Europe, in the Mediterranean, and in the Near 
and Middle East? Will China be rent by civil war or will the Chinese emerge 
from their long struggle with Japan politically united and prepared to play 
a large role in world affairs? Can a disarmed and demilitarized Japan still 
be a menace to security in the Pacific? How strong is the Soviet Union? 
What do the Russians want—in Europe, in the Middle East, in the Far East? 
Do Soviet aims conflict seriously with our own? What is the measure of 
American strength? How has the war affected our position in the world? Why 
should Americans concern themselves with the strength, the aims, and the 
policies of Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, China, or other nations? 


In that passage, you will observe, the word democracy does 
not appear. The questions posed are not of an ideological 
character. They are specific, concrete, and important. But 
they are questions that cannot be wisely considered save by 
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minds that are governed by sound political principles and can 
make good prudential judgments. And beneath the new 
American Realpolitik there persists a strong current of ideo- 
logical rationalism with its profound faith in “planning.” I 
need hardly say that the rationalist who has turned away from 
Wilsonian idealism to geopolitical materialism—who is no 
longer scandalized by such terms as “balance of power” and 
“sphere of influence’—has not on that account alone come 
any nearer to the world of political reality. He is perhaps 
even more likely to go to work on the map with a knife and 
eraser and offer two-dimensional solutions to three-dimen- 
sional problems. I would be happier about this new “realism” 
of ours if I could discern in it a greater effort to peer into the 
historical and spiritual depths that lie below the surface of 
the problems confronting us and of the questions we ask about 
these problems. But there is not much inquiry in that direc- 
tion. What there is comes from writers who do not concern 
themselves greatly with the concrete and practical questions 
of the day, whose work suffers from that fact, and who in any 
event have not a large interested audience. 

Thus it appears to me that, in spite of the trend toward 
“realism,” the outstanding deficiency in American thinking on 
the subjects of world pacification and the organization of 
peace is in political prudence, in that kind of astute realism 
which has found its highest expression in men such as 
Edmund Burke and Alexander Hamilton. That is to say, we 
are wanting in precisely that virtue of empirical wisdom 
which we of the English-speaking world have for so long 
regarded as a part of our natural endowment. Many reasons 
may be offered to explain this deficiency. Some would attri- 
bute it primarily to the growth of democracy which has raised 
the “common man” to power and overthrown aristocratic 
leadership from which alone, as many believe, political wis- 
dom can be expected. However that may be, there is no doubt 
but that the direct and immediate cause lies in the decay or 
degradation of political, historical and legal studies. These 
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have been most grievously corrupted by the spirit of positiv- 
ism and materialistic pragmatism whose blighting influence 
on the life of the mind has been at work for generations 
throughout the Western world. The degradation of political 
thinking, I believe, is due in large measure to the evil condi- 
tion into which historical and legal studies have fallen, for 
these latter are disciplines that no student of political science 
dare neglect without impoverishing and corrupting his poli- 
tical judgment. 

How indeed can a statesman devise sound policy for restor- 
ing political order in our civilization if he does not know, 
from history, what are the values that constitute our civiliza- 
tion, or if he cravenly allows himself to be guided by a public 
opinion unenlightened by this knowledge? And how can he 
be said to know and prize these values if he is no more than 
vaguely aware of that great international juridical tradi- 
tion which is one of the supreme triumphs of the mind of 
Christendom and found its first exponent in Francisco de 
Vitoria? This is of the essence of the civilization common to 
all the nations that were cradled in Western Christendom, 
and its restoration must inevitably be the goal of all genuinely 
statesmanlike effort for building a durable peace. And yet, I 
regret to say that this fact seems to be less realized in the 
United States than it was a half-century ago. 

Now I do not wish to depreciate the empirical tradition 
in the political thought of the English-speaking world. On 
the contrary I affirm and indeed exemplify it. But I do assert 
that the only man who may safely dare to be a political 
empiricist is the man who is enlightened by the whole inheri- 
tance of classical and Christian thought and culture. Experi- 
ence is a safe guide only for those who are able to evaluate it 
correctly, and the building of a corpus of international law, 
anchored upon the immutable natural law, has surely been 
one of the great experiences of Western men. All the truly 
great empirical philosophers of politics knew this well. In 
the greatest of them—Burke—nothing could be more self- 


evident. 
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Nor is it only a knowledge of law that the statesman or 
political scientist can acquire from the great’ jurists. They 
offer, too, many precepts of political prudence. Here is a 
famous one from Vitoria himself: 


When war for a just cause has broken out, it must not be waged so as to 
ruin the people against whom it is directed, but only so as to obtain one’s rights 
and the defense of one’s country and in order that from that war peace and 
security may in time result. . . . When victory has been won and the war is 
over, the victory should be utilized with moderation and Christian humility, 
and the victor ought to deem that he is sitting as judge between two states, 
the one which has been wronged and the one which has done the wrong, so 
that it will be as judge and not as accuser that he will deliver the judgment 
whereby the injured state can obtain satisfaction, and this, so far as possible, 
should involve the offending state in the least degree of calamity and 
misfortune. 


That is what we may call Vitorian political prudence. Some 
measure of it would have been helpful to the statesmen at 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. And at Paris at this moment! 

It was my hope, of course, in accepting the invitation to 
take part in the Vitorian Centenary, that I might obtain some 
help and inspiration for doing—in a small, obscure and 
humble way—what I can to supplement the deficiencies in 
American political thinking on the subject of making and 
keeping a durable peace. The visit to Spain has strengthened 
my conviction that mutual understanding, respect and 
amicable political relations between Spain and the United 
States are necessary building stones in the edifice of interna- 
tional peace. I have been made more vividly aware of that 
great Ibero-American world spanning the Atlantic Ocean, 
which is now the inland sea of a community of Christian 
nations whose formation has been the mightiest historical 
achievement of the English-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
peoples. But more important still is a thought that has been 
running continuously through my head during these golden 
days in Spain. It is that we must strive to put the empirical 
political thinking of my country—and indeed of the whole 
English-speaking world—in more fruitiful contact with the 
juridical genius of the country of Vitoria and of all the other 
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noble countries that have inherited that genius. To the extent 
that this may be accomplished I am sure that the foreign 
policy of my country, which has now so mighty an influence 
upon all the world, will grow in prudential wisdom. 
Fordham University. Ross J. S$. HOFFMAN. 


* * * 


OPERATION DESTINY 


view of atomic energy. By whatever stratagem or 

political arrangement, the admirals and generals man- 
aged to stage a magnificent show at Bikini Atoll. No matter 
what the effect of Operation Crossroads may be, no matter 
what the scientific fact or finding, Test Able and Test Baker 
stand as a monument of realism in a world divided between 
materialistic practicality and chaotically unpolitic idealism. 

Whether we pass over Nagasaki and Hiroshima as a blot 
on the escutcheon of the world’s moral thinking, or try to 
justify that holocaust as in some way a military necessity, 
the fact is that the decision to use the atomic bomb in both 
those instances was made not by the military, but by the states- 
man and politician. Operation Crossroads was a military 
function. 

The fission of the atom has brought forth books ranging 
from the scientific intricacies of the Smyth report to the 
theological niceties of Msgr. Ronald Knox’s God and the 
Atom.’ The difficulty with each of these essays—though in 
themselves they are masterpieces of elucidation and com- 
mentary—is that they represent two extremes of modern 
civilization that simply will not be reconciled. Because it is 
a masterful account of the progress of scientific knowledge up 


'T ve naval and military mind has taken a very practical 


1Gop AND THE ATOM. By Ronald Knox. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1945. Pp. 166. 
$2.00. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, by H. D. Smyth was reviewed in 
Tuoucut XXI (March, 1946), pp. 127-128. See, too, Atomic Energy in War and 
Peace, by G. G. Hawley and S. W. Leifson, New York, 1945. 
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to the present moment, the Smyth report is unintelligible to 
the man in the street—who has not the slightest idea of what 
the instructor in even elementary physics is talking about. 
Nor has he much more notion of the reality that the instructor 
in Catechetics is expounding. Hence the magnificent juxta- 
posing of infinity with the minuteness of the molecule, ac- 
complished by Msgr. Knox, will appear to him as some sort 
of huckster’s trick. 

The purpose of the Smyth report was to allow for an in- 
tegration of modern knowledge concerning the make-up of 
material things with the political, economic and military 
processes of today. God and the Atom lays bare the other- 
worldly aspects of nuclear fission. Unfortunately, though 
Professor Smyth and Msgr. Knox have succeeded eminently 
in their respective tasks, the run-of-the-mill world about them 
will remain unaware of their existence. 

But with Bikini it is different. There is not a newspaper 
reader or movie-goer in the country, who has not had im- 
pressed upon his imagination that vivid pear-shaped cloud of 
smoke, that deluge-like geyser of water that accompanied 
Test Able and Test Baker. There is not a radio listener in the 
country who is not aware of the effect of radiation particles 
on pigs and goats and marine life. Yet, except for the scientific 
and military data involved—the differential of destructiveness, 
the magnitude of fission possibilities—the world seems to have 
taken the whole matter rather calmly. 

There had been warnings that a chain reaction might be 
set off that would involve the whole globe. The general public 
shrugged its shoulders at such a fantasy. Even the newspapers 
appear disappointed over the general effect of the experiment. 
Somehow the catastrophic possibilities did not meet scare- 
headline expectations. What many people forget, of course, 
is that the modern world has reached the saturation point as 
far as the effect of catastrophe is concerned. 

The successful fission of the atom, the transubstantiation of 
matter into energy, accompanied as it is by such terrifying 
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exhibitions of power and destructiveness has scarcely affected 
the thinking of mankind. It certainly has not troubled the 
peacemakers—or the pseudo peacemakers—embroiled in the 
turmoil of the international scene of today. Nor has it helped 
the moral awareness of statesman, liberal, or peasant. Thus 
far the only one who seems really disturbed over the annihila- 
tion tendencies in the “packing fraction” of the atomic nuclei 
is the conscientious scientist. He has either tried to forswear 
all further dealings with the matter, or else advocated an 
immediate dissemination of the intricacies of atomic knowl- 
edge to all the world, both friend and foe. He has thereby 
demonstrated that for all the ingenuity of his inventiveness, 
for all the efficiency with which he was able to transform mass 
into energy, the scientist is not the one to whom the world 
can entrust its destiny. 

In delving into the constituents of matter, man seems to 
have struck close to rock bottom. Unfortunately human emo- 
tions and human behavior constitute a different type of reality; 
and there is no laboratory in which the whims of human 
nature or the temper of politics can be realistically bombarded 
or analyzed. In spite of his muddlings, we are still dependent 
upon the politician and the statesman for the running of our 
universe. 

Thus far the military man alone seems to have approached 
the atomic bomb with any sort of realism. He has tested its 
destructive magnitude. He is likewise at work seeking means 
of control, or at least of offsetting the bomb’s catastrophic 
capabilities. In looking forward to the war of the future, he 
is planning for the proper distribution of population and in- 
dustrial facilities so as best to cope with the unlimited use 
of atomic warfare. In so doing, he is acting well within his 
function as the guardian of the nation’s territorial integrity 
and material welfare. 

The one way of achieving an international peace in which 
the control of atomic fission and the harnessing of nuclear 
energy could be devoted unconditionally to the pursuit of 
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human welfare and human happiness would be to have the 
whole world acknowledge its allegiance to Almighty God, 
subscribing literally to the Ten Commandments. If we could 
frame a genuinely effective declaration of the rights of man, 
the lowly atom could be looked upon as a symbol of peace 
rather than as an ominous menace. However, what for the 
moment seems more certain is that the prediction of the poet 
of decadence is not to be verified: 

This is the way the world ends, 

Not with a bang, but a whimper. 

If we are looking for a prediction in this matter we should, 
perhaps, recall the Apocalypse and the angel of the seventh 
seal who “took the censer and filled it with fire of the altar, 
and threw it down upon the earth, and there were peals of 
thunder, rumblings, flashes of lightning, and an earthquake.” 

U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. FRANCIS X. MURPHY. 


oy. x M 


The Charcoal-Burner 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


NCE in a life, or never, 
() Or once in a thousand years, 

The lightning-antlered hart from the mountains 
To a charcoal-burner appears. 


Once only, one haunted autumn 

As I hummed this ancient stave, 

And the forest burned like a dying face 
That sees beyond the grave, 


Behold, it flashed from the blue reek 

More dazzling white than snow; 

The coals of its eyes outflamed the beeches 
And my brazier’s windiest glow. 
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There, with a forefoot lifted, 
Posing my question, about 

To answer for good my human longing, 
It stood, the space of a shout— 









The space of a shout—or was it 
An age I watched, spellbound, 

Far waterfalls and its spiralled breathings 
Hung wraith-like without a sound, 









That monumental moment 
When its frozen curves of white 

Seemed trembling into sound’s explosion 
That follows the birth of light? 











I must have shouted and shattered 
That stillness about to cascade 

In words of white tremendous fire 
To me and the mountain glade, 









For when I looked at the clearing 
Once more where the limbs had shone, 

The great gold leaves were falling afresh, 
But the hart, with the wind, was gone; 









Like generations drifted 
Those leaves to the forest floor; 

The blue smoke threaded its timeless pillars, 
The stillness reigned as before. 









Once in a life or never 
That vision may befall 

And here I stare in the heart of the fire, 
And wonder: why did I call? 


Me 








The Revival of the Idea 
of Punitive War 


ERICH HULA 







I 


historical importance which contemporaries are in- 

clined to attach to events they have been witnessing. 
This experience should caution us against premature assertions 
on the epoch-making significance of the trials which have 
followed World War II as a judicial epilogue. However, we 
may venture to presume that the proceedings of Nuremberg 
and Tokyo against the leaders of defeated Germany and Japan 
will for a long time to come figure among the causes célébres 
of international law. For they have raised problems and 
questions that go to the roots of the system of states under 
which Western society has been living during the last few 
centuries. 

The far-reaching moral, political and legal implications 
are today impressively suggested by the division of American 
public opinion, the opinion of the legal profession as well as 
of laymen, on the merits of those trials, or rather of some of 
their aspects. For the point of the debate has been, generally 
speaking, neither the lawfulness of the authority of the two 
International Military Tribunals nor their right to try and 
punish the Axis leaders for the abominable violations of the 
rules of warfare, war crimes proper in the traditional sense of 
the term, which those men have instigated. Spirited discus- 
sions have been occasioned mainly by the insertion in the in- 
dictments of the so-called “crimes against peace,” consisting 
in the planning and initiation of a war of aggression. It seemed 
to many critics, though they were no less strongly convinced 
of the moral guilt of the Axis leaders than the proponents 


T HE course of human affairs often fails to bear out the 
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and adwocates of that charge, that the latter failed to have 
a valid basis in existing international law.’ 

The criminal responsibility under international law of in- 
dividual persons for waging a war of aggression, which forms 
the very essence of the “crimes against peace,” is, however, 
presented to us not only as the imperative response to a unique 
situation, but as a general proposition to be applied in all 
future cases of aggressive war. As a matter of fact, it is 
occasionally held to be the most promising device for prevent- 
ing future aggressions. The idea therefore deserves to be 
discussed apart from the context of the Hitlerian war which 
has given rise to it. The present moment—when the circum- 
stances which fashioned that context have begun to recede 
into the past—might seem to be particularly propitious for 
this undertaking. 


II 


That the charge of “crimes against peace,” as contained 
in the indictments of Nuremberg and Tokyo, lacked the foun- 
dation of a crystallized rule of international law, does not 
necessarily mean that its insertion in an international criminal 
code might not have conformed to actual trends in the doctrine 
and practice of international law. In point of fact, it is only 
apt to enhance the historical significance of the recent war 
trials that they actually were the culmination of a develop- 
ment that can be traced back to the first world war. 

If we are to appreciate the changes of the concept of war 
which form the basis of that development, we have first to 
understand the principles that prevailed prior to 1914. 

The international law of the nineteenth century did not 
admit an unqualified right of the sovereign states to wage war. 
But it did recognize their practically absolute right to use 
and rely on their own judgment as to the justness of their 
cause as well as the moment they might be entitled to resort 
to war in order to take justice into their own hands. At best, 


’ 


1The present writer has sided with those critics in his article “Punishment for 
War Crimes,” in Social Research, XIII, No. 1 (March 1946), 1 ff. 
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the principle of a just war could be said only to be lingering 
on, and it is hardly a matter of surprise that its character as 
a rule of positive international law finally became a con- 
troversial issue among the publicists themselves. 

Moreover, war as such was considered an_ inevitable 
phenomenon of social life, deeply rooted in human nature, 
and in this sense was taken to be a legitimate instrumentality 
of international politics. Thus, to try to outlaw war did not 
seem to make sense. But it did appear feasible and actually 
proved to be within the reach of civilized men to regulate 
and limit its conduct. In fact, the very idea of prohibiting 
war altogether or subjecting it to legally defined conditions 
—substantive or procedural—was considered to be as much 
an unwarranted interference with the basic rights of the states 
as it was an illusion. Being unable to count on a community 
that has the will and the power to protect the interests of its 
members, the latter must be free to resort to self-help for 
redressing wrongs and vindicating rights. 

The lack of any effective protection by the international 
community suggested still another right of the sovereign state. 
Dependent as it was on self-help, it had to be allowed to 
render the latter as effective as it could possibly do, both by 
strengthening its own forces, military as well as others, and 
by joining them with the forces of other states. The full power 
to contract alliances figures therefore in the Declaration of 
Independence side by side with the full power to levy war, 
and “other acts and things which independent states may 
of right do.” In seeking alliances, a state might go as far as 
it could in making friends, provided only its policy aimed 
at the maintenance of the existing balance of power and not at 
its destruction. 

The balance of power was, however, more than a mere 
means for securing the effectiveness of the self-help of the 
individual states in a world lacking a supranational authority. 
The function assigned to the scheme up to the first world war 
was not so much to act as a makeshift good enough as long as 
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the concentration of power in an authority superior to that of 
the single states would be unattainable, as to be the permanent 
mechanics of a pluralistic system of states that was definitely 
set against the very idea of a politically unified world.* Modern 
international society was to be in the true sense of the word 
a society of nations and not a world state. It was to be gov- 
erned by a law inter gentes and not by a world law. 

Only the states should be able to create by their mutual 
consent legally binding rules of international law, they alone 
should administer them, and they alone should be the judges 
of the rights and duties stipulated by their common agree- 
ments. It is true that this view did not imply the rejection of 
common moral standards to which all states and governments 
alike should be subject. But the lack of any supranational 
legal institutions, related to the society of nations as a whole, 
could not but help to impair the sense of legal responsibility 
toward the international community itself. For responsibility 
is apt to be felt more strongly when and where there are in- 
stitutions to keep it alive. 

The primitive legal character of the community of nations 
explains not only the bilateral nexus of responsibilities under 
modern international law, rendering the law-breaking state 
liable only to the aggrieved state itself, that is, to the state’s 
peer and not to a superior authority. It determined also the 
very nature of international liabilities, or, more specifically, 
the absence of criminal responsibility. Not every wrongful 
act is, by the terminology of municipal law, a punishable 
crime. What is generally held to constitute it as such is its 
atrocious character and its harmfulness to the respective com- 
munity as a whole, requiring retribution by the public 
authorities. Acts that are supposed to affect private persons 
only and therefore subject to modes of private redress alone, 
are considered to lack the constitutive elements of a crime.’ 


2See Alfred Vagts, “The United States and the Balance of Power,” in The Journal 


of Politics, 111, No. 4 (November 1941), 434. 
Walter Denton Smith, 4 Manual of Elementary Law (St. Paul, 1896), pp. 132 ff. 
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It was thus logical that the international community, being a 
society of equals not recognizing any superior authorities, a 
society, in other words, in which interests affecting it as a 
whole were hardly recognized, should also be without 
criminal laws and criminal procedures. 

This view rules out the very idea of punitive war. “No 
war among independent states,” says Kant, “can be a punitive 
war (bellum punitivum).” The victor is therefore not allowed 
to base his conditions of peace upon an alleged right of exact- 
ing punishment. Even if he merely implied a punishment 
for the war waged against him, he would be insulting the 
vanquished.‘ 

The conception of the international community as a society 
of equal nations superiorem non recognoscentes’ determined 
also the position of individual persons under modern inter- 
national law. International law was to govern the relations 
among states alone as well as it was to be created and ad- 
ministered only by states. Where there is no world community 
represented and held together by supranational institutions, 
there is, juristically speaking, no world citizen either. Man’s 
rights and duties are based on municipal, not on interna- 
tional law. 

The international practice, prior to 1914, with regard to 
the punishment of individual malefactors for violations of 
the rules of warfare was the consequence of this conception. 
The law of war was supposed to bind only the states as such. 
The belligerent governments were obliged not only to observe, 
themselves, the rules of warfare, but also to enforce com- 
pliance with them on the part of the individual persons 
subject to their authority. Any infraction of the pertinent 
rules, including a failure of the government to prohibit and 
punish an infraction, constituted a violation of civil respon- 
sibility and might entitle the injured state to reprisals. But 


4Rechtslehre, 2. Teil, 2. Abschnitt, §§ 57, 58, in Immanuel Kant’s Werke, Heraus- 
gegeben von Ernst Cassirer, VII (Berlin, 1916), 154 ff. 

5On the historical origin of this formulation see Angelo Piero Sereni, The Italian 
Conception of International Law (New York, 1943), p. 59. 
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the responsibility of the individual offender was considered 
to be a responsibility under municipal law, rendering him 
subject to prosecution and punishment by his own government 
alone. Violations of the rules of warfare were thus punishable 
not as international crimes, but as crimes under the local law 
of the individual offender. 

It has of late become fashionable to picture the system of 
international law just outlined in the darkest colors, and to 
brand it as international anarchy pure and simple. Indeed, 
it would be of no avail to disregard and deny its very grave 
defects. The catastrophe of the first world war into which 
nineteenth-century Europe was finally plunged would all too 
obviously refute any nostalgic eulogy. But neither is it per- 
missible to judge that system in purely organizational terms, 
and to see exclusively its failure to express the moral precepts 
of a peaceful and just world order in legal institutions as well. 
Important as the forms of society are, they are not the only 
nor, still less, the decisive criteria to be applied to the evalua- 
tion of the different ways and means by which men may order 
their private and public relations with one another. It is true, 
the concentration of power in the members of the international 
community left the governments of the sovereign states legally 
uncontrolled masters of their moral rights and duties. But it 
is only fair to add that the exercise of their powers compares 
not unfavorably with the record of other periods of history. 


III 


No doubt, the consistency of the principles prevailing in 
the society of nations prior to 1914 was not nearly as complete 
as the preceding lines would seem to suggest. Examples of 
theories and practices contrary to them could be easily pro- 
duced. Moreover, the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 
1907 already foreshadowed the ideas and devices that were 
to grow into maturity after World War I. But the sway 
of the concept of sovereignty was and remained strong enough 
to orient doctrine and action in all basic questions the same 
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way. It was only after the end of the first world war that we 
actually entered a period of transition to forms of interna- 
tional life, not yet foreseeable, with the bewildering variety 
of fundamental moral and legal tenets that is so characteristic 
of the great crises of history. 

The ambition of the twenties and the early thirties—Hitler’s 
rise to power in Germany practically broke the élan of the 
peace movement—reached out much further than the ambi- 
tion of the nineteenth century ever did. The first world war 
started as an old-style war in terms of its moral, legal, political, 
military and economic as well as of its psychological features. 
But it turned during its long course of four years into a war 
to end all war, and to end it for good. That was at least the 
way the nations that were to be the victors became inclined 
to interpret its ultimate meaning. Once the war against war 
was won, the task ahead therefore seemed to be to make per- 
manent peace come definitely true. Comparatively less atten- 
tion was paid to attempts to keep up, or rather restore and 
lift the standards of civilized warfare to be complied with 
by the belligerents in case armed conflicts should recur all the 
same. For technological developments appeared to nullify 
any serious chance of limiting and controlling the progressive 
destructiveness of modern warfare. 

Though men despaired of being able to attain the com- 
paratively modest goal of regulating war, they entertained, 
strangely enough, the more excessive hope of being able to 
eliminate war altogether. The very character of present-day 
warfare, its tendency to involve the whole population of the 
belligerents, the so-called noncombatants of the law of war 
of former times no less than the combatants, the gigantic 
material losses and sacrifices which it inflicted upon all belli- 
gerents alike, the economic disorder in which it left even the 
victor nations, its destructive impact upon the very founda- 
tions of civil order—horrifying as all those features and effects 
of modern war were, or rather because they were of such a 
horrifying nature, they were looked upon as deterrent factors 
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promising to uproot the last vestiges of the view that war 
could from anybody’s point of view be a desirable thing. 
There was, furthermore, in line with other illusions du 
progres, less readiness than ever before to accept war as an 
inevitable phenomenon of politics, springing from the bel- 
ligerency of an unchangeable human nature.’ That the rejec- 
tion of the philosophy of pessimism was based on the belief 
in the certain blessings of the irresistible forces of science, 
which was at the same time multiplying the technical pos- 
sibilities of human self-destruction, hardly justified expecta- 
tions of the peaceful future of mankind, but they were gaining 
ground all the same. 

This change of objective and subjective circumstances com- 
bined to discredit the idea of war as it was held prior to the 
catastrophe of 1914. No doubt, the foundation upon which 
the new conception was based was in some parts not im- 
pressively strong. But this fact does not detract from the merit 
of the advocates of permanent peace in having given to the 
old fight against the curse of war a fresh impulse at a moment 
when there was an imperative need for renewed efforts. 

The new conception found its expression not only in the 
increased stress which was laid upon the moral issue involved 
in war. As a matter of fact, its historical significance lies rather 
in the attempt to transform the code of the moral precepts 
regarding war into a code of positive rules of international 
law and to assure their effectiveness by adequate structural 
reforms of the society of nations. 

The attempt to limit the lawful resort to war was not under- 
taken at one stroke. The Covenant of the League of Nations 
imposed upon its members only specific obligations not to 
resort to war, but did not contain a general prohibition of war. 
The emphasis was on procedural restrictions of the members 
of the League, obligating them to try the pacific settlement of 
their disputes and restraining them by time limits before war 
could be lawfully resorted to. The implications of the League 


®See Alvin Johnson, “War,” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XV (1935), 340 f 
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system for the place and role of war in international law 
were, however, not exhausted by circumscribing the condi- 
tions of lawful war. 

The protection of the state against aggression or any threat 
of war was under the Covenant no longer the individual con- 
cern of the state alone that was immediately affected by the 
hostile actions of another state, but was declared to be “a 
matter of concern to the whole League” which was obliged 
to take any measures “that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations.” This assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the international community was bound to 
make for notable changes in the international atmosphere. 
It was apt to invalidate the hitherto recognized principle, 
already undermined by the Hague Conferences, that a nation’s 
armaments were purely a matter of its own concern. It was 
bound to affect also the right of each state to form alliances, 
both the unqualified right to arm and to contract alliances 
being the concomitants of the formerly isolated position of the 
single states, having no alternative but self-help. As a matter 
of fact, the guarantee of the state’s security was no longer 
to be the maintenance of the balance of power, but the in- 
stitutionalized international cooperation of all states. 

The rights to be ceded by the nations were rights due them 
as long as they had to live, as it were, in a state of nature, but 
they were no longer to be recognized once the states entered 
into an organized society which would relieve them of the 
privilegium onerosum of self-help. Membership in the new 
society implied, however, the acceptance of obligations not 
only in the form of negative prohibitions, but of positive 
obligations as well. The establishment of a machinery for 
coordinating the peace-securing efforts of the member nations 
thus coincided with the creation of responsibilities on the part 
of the nations toward the international community as a whole 
and their common agencies. To the bilateral nexus of respon- 
sibilities under international law were henceforth added re- 
sponsibilities to the institutionalized community of nations, 
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It is therefore no accident that the terminology of criminal 
law makes its reappearance on the international scene at the 
very moment when the attempt is being made to reawaken 
in the nations and their rulers the sense of responsibility to- 
ward the world community as a whole by creating world-wide 
institutions. It % true, this terminology was carefully kept out 
of official instruments that defined in legally binding form 
the states’ rights and duties. None of the existing governments 
was yet ready to accept the risks involved in recognizing an 
international criminal law, and least of all was any of them 
inclined to recognize international “crimes against peace” in 
a juristic sense. The new terminology indicated only trends 
in international law, to which the legal rules themselves, 
actually agreed upon by the governments, did not yet conform. 
However, the great historical significance of those trends has 
clearly been borne out by the recent war trials. 


IV. 


The so-called sanctions of Article 16 of the League of 
Nations Covenant and the so-called outlawry of war by the 
Kellogg Pact very well illustrate the point just made. 

Article 16 of the Covenant provided for the case of a state 
having resorted to war in disregard of the obligations to 
which it had subscribed as a member of the League. The 
unlawful act of war against another member was, under the 
provisions of the article, considered to be an act of war against 
all members of the League and, accordingly, an act to call 
forth their collective economic and military measures against 
the covenant-breaking state. Nothing in the text of the article 
suggested either the criminal character of the unlawful act 
of war, or the punitive nature of the collective measures. 
Still, in the oratory of Geneva the latter were from the 
beginning called “sanctions’—a word that has a definite 
penological connotation'—and the former “crime.” No doubt, 


TSee Quincy Wright, A Study of War (Chicago, 1942), II, 939 ff. See also L. 
Oppenheim, International Law. A Treatise, edited by H. Lauterpacht, II, (6th ed.; 
London-New York-Toronto, 1940), 133 ff. 
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the terms were originally merely the expression of moral 
views and sentiments, but soon they were frequently under- 
stood to have a juristic significance as well.* The so-called 
“war of sanctions” of Article 16 can thus be said to have 
played in the present revival of the idea of punitive war at 
least as important a role as the Kellogg Pact was to do. 

The League of Nations Covenant left the member states 
under certain conditions free to take such action, including 
war, ‘“‘as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance 
of right and justice.” It restricted the range of lawful wars, 
but it did not abolish war as an institution. War was still 
recognized as a legal remedy of self-help in case there was 
no other alternative open for obtaining satisfaction. In the 
words of Mr. Kellogg himself, the Kellogg Pact was meant 
to be a declaration against war as an institution.” The High 
Contracting Parties accordingly agreed “that the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 
whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means” (Article IT). 
Whereas under the League Covenant even a war that might 
in a technical sense constitute aggression might be a lawful 
war, the material cause of war was to lose by the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact its legal relevancy. Though this came very 
near to an absolute prohibition of war, it came, however, no 
more than close to it. For in the negotiations preceding the 
conclusion of the Peace Pact the governments agreed on 
reservations that expressly exempted an act of self-defense 
from the prohibition of war.” 

As a matter of fact, the governments carefully refrained 
from pronouncing the “outlawry of war’ in the text of the 
treaty. They merely declared with solemnity “that they con- 

































8See Paul Barandon, Das Kriegsverhiitungsrecht des Vilkerbundes (Berlin, 1933), 
pp. 259 ff, 279 ff. 

%See David Hunter Miller, The Peace Pact of Paris. A Study of the Briand-Kellogg 
Treaty (New York-London, 1928) p. 283. 

10See the British Note of May 19, 1928 and the American Note of June 23, 1928 in 
David Hunter Miller, of. cit., pp. 196 ff, 213 ff, 
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demn recourse to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another” (Article [). 

This did not, however, hinder the repetition of what we 
already observed in the history of Article 16 of the League 
Covenant. The tone was set by no less a person than M. Briand, 
the coauthor of the Peace Pact. In his address of welcome 
to the representatives of the governments that were gathering 
around him in Paris in order to attach their signatures to the 
agreement, M. Briand praised the pact as an instrument that 
“by mutual accord truly and regularly outlawed” war “so 


that a culprit would incur the unconditional condemnation 
and probably the enmity of all its co-signatories.”"" What was 
in legal terms a diplomatic document, with implications not 
fundamentally different from any other international treaty, 
was given at its baptism the name “international criminal 
law.” It may be worth while mentioning that Mr. Kellogg, 
the co-father of the Pact, used in referring to his child the 


old-fashioned names of nineteenth-century diplomacy.” 

The ground for interpreting the Briand-Kellogg Pact as a 
charter of international criminal law was prepared not only 
by oratorical exercises within the League of Nations. When 
the penal provisions of the Treaty of Versailles failed of 
execution, there sprang up a movement that tried systematical- 
ly to develop the ideas somewhat haphazardly expressed in 
the improvised clauses of the peace treaty, and to have them 
permanently incorporated by all governments into the body 
of twentieth-century international law.” 


11Address of M. Briand, August 27, 1928, in David Hunter Miller, of. cit., p. 257. 

12Addresses of the Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, in D. H. Miller, 
op. cit., pp. 269 ff. 

18See the references to this movement in George Manner, “The Legal Nature and 
Punishment of Criminal Acts of Violence Contrary to the Laws of War,” in American 
Journal of International Law, XXXVII, No. 3 (July 1943), 410 ff., 428 ff.; Albert 
G. D. Levy, “The Law and Procedure of War Crime Trials,” in American Political 
Science Review, XXXVII, No. 6 (December 1943), 1069 ff.; Manley O. Hudson, 
International Tribunals. Past and Future (Washington, 1944), pp. 180 ff.; Hans 
Kelsen, Peace Through Law (Chapel Hill, 1944), pp. 110 ff, 
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The short-range goals of the individuals, mostly interna- 
tional lawyers, and of the organizations that joined in the 
movement differed widely according to theoretical concep- 
tions of public law and political considerations of a more 
practical nature. Membership in the movement ran the whole 
scale from moderate to the most radical reformers. Some 
urged the necessity of first establishing a substantive code of 
international crimes, differing again among one another over 
the scope of such a code. The others wanted to see preference 
given to the setting up of an international criminal court. 
The most important division of opinion occurred on the 
question whether states or individuals, the collective entities 
or their personal agents from the governments down to the 
lower rungs of the state administrations, or states as well 
as individuals should be held criminally accountable and 
punishable under future international law. 

But whatever their differences were as to those more or less 
relevant details, all reformers agreed that the international 
community had outgrown its primitive character of which 
the merely civil and bilateral liability of its members was the 
most conspicuous expression. In their view, the form as well 
as the nature of this responsibility had become outdated by 
the establishment of international institutions, such as the 
League of Nations and the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, which made of the international community 
all but a kind of superstate. In fact, if those institutions were 
to be effective, they had to be implemented by agencies ad- 
ministering criminal laws and procedures. 

The demand for the recognition of individual criminal 
liability got support from still another side. The emergence 
of an organized world community rendered the traditional 
view that man has a legal standing only under municipal 
law more and more problematic, or, to put it the other way 
around, the states remained no longer the undisputed monop- 
olistic subjects of international law. To be sure, in this case, 
too, one can speak only of a trend, the governments being very 
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reluctant to give to the new ideas an expression that would be 
legally binding. But there were at least some symptoms of a 
crystallization in positive juristic rules, apt to encourage the 
advocates of a world law which, they hoped, would first sup- 
plement the law inter gentes and finally replace it altogether. 

The central question which the movement for an interna- 
tional criminal jurisdiction had to solve was, of course, the 
scope of the contraventions of international law that should 
be classed as punishable international crimes. The starting 
point of the movement being the abortive penal provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles, it was taken for granted that the 
international criminal code should cover the violations of the 
rules of warfare, transforming them thus from offenses under 
municipal law into offenses under international law as well. 
The main historical significance of the movement lies, how- 
ever, in the fact that it also propagated the inclusion in an 
international criminal code of what the Charter of Nuremberg 
of 1945 was to call “crimes against peace.” 


V 


There were thus in the twenties several parallel, or rather 
confluent, developments afoot which produced the weapons 
that were later to be directed against the conservative inter- 
pretation of the Kellogg Pact. The attack was opened in 1928, 
lost some of its vigor in the middle of the thirties, gained 
momentum again during World War II, and finally scored 
the triumph of winning over the governments of the victorious 
United Nations. The great war trials of 1946 were the first 
application of the principles stored up in that continuously 
expanding arsenal of novel ideas and devices. They were, 
furthermore, the application of the most radical views that 
had been propounded by any of the several wings of the 
antitraditionalist school. 

The radicalism of these views is due to their inconsistency 
with what, after all, has continued to be the basic character 
of the society within which they are to be applied. For the 
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new views derive their validity from principles applicable to 
a world state under a world law, and not to a society of 
nations under international law. The international community 
of today, in spite of legal trends to the contrary, is still such a 
society; and it seems likely to remain so. In fact, those who 
would apply the new principles to it have for their alleged 
purpose to transform our society of sovereign nations into a 
sovereign world community. They are proposing to punish the 
rulers of states for a breach of the peace as though this were an 
act of sedition within a world state. They are doing this at a 
moment when—in spite of the recent reassertion of the prin- 
ciple of just war—states and their policy makers are still 
recognized by international law as their own and sole judges 
of their right to resort under certain conditions to war. 

It is true that the period between the two world wars made 
great strides—backward rather than forward, however—to- 
ward establishing legal criteria for distinguishing just and 
unjust wars similar to those that were, in times preceding the 
growth of the modern society of nations, generally recognized 
as binding upon the princes. As a matter of fact, the prohibi- 
tions of the Kellogg Pact were broader than were those of the 
Scholastic doctrine on war which always admitted war as a 
legal remedy of self-help—even though it might be, in a 
technical sense, an offensive war. But even the Kellogg Pact 
was not understood by any government to withdraw from its 
signatories “the right to have recourse to war in self-defense 
and to judge for themselves whether a situation has arisen 
calling for such action.” 

Considering the bewildering variety of views in the theory 
and practice of international law on “what constitutes the right 
of self-defense and the necessity and extent of the same,” 


141, Oppenheim, of. cit., p. 154. See also David Hunter Miller, of. cit., pp. 39 f., 
46 ff., 83 ff, 196 ff, 213 

Roland S. Morris in the Proceedings of the American Society of International 
Law, Twenty-Third Annual Meeting (Washington, 1929), p. 90. See also Edwin M. 
Borchard, “The Multilateral Treaty for the Renunciation of War,” in American 
Journal of International Law, XXIII, No. 1 (January 1929), 117 ff. 
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the practical effect of the legal prohibition of war, as laid 
down in the Pact, was bound to be dubious. It could hardly 
be different from the effect of the principle which prevailed 
throughout the history of modern international law that the 
to wage war but only the state’s free judgment on the exercise 
sovereignty of the state did not imply its absolute right 
of its basically limited right. Moreover, the signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact refused, implicitly at least, to submit even the 
ultimate determination of a dispute that might have arisen 
on the actual exercise of the supposedly inherent right of self- 
defense to a superior political or judicial authority. 

Nor is it surprising that the states should have been 
reluctant to accept absolute prohibitions of self-help as long 
as they could not rely on safer guarantees of protection by 
the community as a whole than those which the League of 
Nations actually afforded them. To be sure, under the terms 
of the Covenant, the League had definite responsibilities to- 
ward its members who had accepted on their part no less 
definite positive and negative obligations toward the League 
as well as its single members. But here again the states were 
left their own judges on the questions whether they were in 
a concrete case legally bound to take action, and what action 
they should take in order to implement those responsibilities 
and obligations. That the members of the League were in- 
clined to interpret their duties under the Covenant more 
strictly than they would interpret.their rights could be very 
well foreseen in the early twenties, and was clearly confirmed 
by the failure of the League in the Sino-Japanese and the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflicts. 

The League of Nations was, in strictly legal terms, a 
machinery which should and which actually did facilitate 
agreement among its members on common actions and the 
coordination of the common actions to which they might 
have consented. But it was not a body politic with discretionary 
powers over the member states. Its agencies were not govern- 
mental agencies, but basically still had the character of 
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diplomatic organs intended to assure the closest possible co- 
operation among sovereign states. 

The fateful problem of giving practical effect to the legal 
prohibition of unjust war was therefore just as little solved 
by the confederate society of sovereign nations as it had been 
solved by international law in its preinstitutional stage. Ar- 
maments, alliances and balance of power which continued, 
even after 1918, to be the paraphernalia of international 
politics were much more the consequences of that failure 
than, as is often suggested, its causes. 

The actual structure of the international community thus 
remained essentially unchanged by the many peace instru- 
ments that were enacted after the first world war. Its new 
common councils being only international and cooperative, 
but not supranational agencies holding discretionary powers, 
the world community continued to be fundamentally a society 
of nations superiorem non recognoscentes. However, the ab- 
solute sway of a consistent doctrine was gone, because of the 
impact of the war and its aftermath, and new ideas and devices 
began to be harbored in the old structure. Ironically enough, 
they were to have the profoundest effect not on peace, but on 
war. For the melancholy truth is that the great efforts to 
abolish war succeeded merely in changing its concept and 
nature. 

But it might, at least, have been hoped that the transition 
to punitive war which we are witnessing should be a change 
for the better. 


VI 


The concept of punitive war which became the very basis 
of the war trials of Nuremberg and Tokyo is new in relation 
to the views that prevailed in what used to be called the 
period of modern international law. In truth, however, it is 
rather the revival of an old idea with a longer history than 
the history of the modern juristic conceptions of war. If we 
want rightly to appreciate the principles applied in those 
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trials as a precedent to be generally followed in future cases 
of violations of the laws of peace and war; if we want, in 
particular, to weigh the merits of the claim that the criminal 
responsibility under international law of the individual states- 
men will prove to be an effective instrument for preventing 
future aggressions, we might do well to ask what lessons the 
past can offer us. 

The Scholastic doctrine of just war can be traced back to 
St. Augustine. It is, however, the doctrine of the late 
Scholastics of the sixteenth century—and its fate—that is apt 
to shed most light on our present-day problems. For it was only 
then that the Scholastic teachings on war were meant to be 
applied within an international framework not too different 
from the one within which we live today. The Spanish 
Dominican Francisco de Vitoria (c. 1483-1546) and the 
Spanish Jesuit Francisco Suarez (1548-1617) who were the 
most eminent representatives of those teachings wrote in and 
for the incipient society of sovereign states which at present 
still exists, though we are trying very hard to overcome its 
grave deficiencies. As a matter of fact, we try to overcome 
them by returning to the ideas of those founders of modern 
international law. 

This makes for striking similarities in the problems posed 
to the publicists and statesmen of the sixteenth and to us in 
the twentieth century. However, the Schoolmen of the six- 
teenth century endeavored to work their way in a direction 
opposite to the way that men are groping today. We are 
striving to square the circle by creating a world authority 
without a diminution of the national authorities. The six- 
teenth-century Schoolmen attempted to fortify the state 
authorities without also cutting through the universal spiritual 
ties which survived after the universal political institutions 
of the Middle Ages had practically ceased to operate. 

This oppositeness of directions accounts for important dif- 
ferences in the respective attitudes toward the problem of 
war. The emphasis of the present discussions is on the un- 
lawfulness of war, though exceptions are readily admitted 
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in the case of self-defense and of a police action to be under- 
taken by the organized international community against single 
law-breaking states. To be sure, the writings of the Scholastics 
are far from being panegyrics upon the virtues and blessings 
of war. Apostles of war as such can find no comfort in them, 
but only the strongest possible condemnation of their perverted 
notions. In fact, the very purpose of those writings is to draw 
sharp lines between lawful and unlawful wars. Still, the 
emphasis is rather on the recognition, though it is a very 
strongly and carefully qualified recognition, of war as a legal 
institution of self-help in a world of sovereign states that are 
coordinated to one another, but not subordinated to any 
superior political authority. The emphasis may even be said 
to be on the assertion of the right to wage a lawful war as an 
essential attribute of the sovereign prince. 

This insistence on the jus ad bellum of the sovereign prince 
which seems somehow strange to the present-day reader can 
be easily understood in the tragic historical context of the 
disintegration of the Res publica Christiana, as originally 
conceived. The dictum on the right of the prince to wage war, 
provided it be, by reason of its substantial causes, a just war, 
was to settle a centuries-old controversy. The Christian Com- 
monwealth of the Middle Ages was a strictly hierarchical 
order, supreme power residing exclusively in its highest 
spiritual and temporal authorities. Its members were therefore 
as little entitled to wage war against one another as are the 
citizens of the modern state. Only the Pope and the Emperor 
were held to have the legal authority to wage war. This 
conception became untenable when the personal nexus between 
the members of the Christian society was disrupted by the 
emergence of territorial political units whose rulers proved 
to be strong enough to assert their own supreme power against 
the claims of any superior political authority. Rex in regno 
suo est Imperator regni sut.* 


16See Angelo Piero Sereni, of. cit., pp. 57 ff. and 86 ff., and Arthur Nussbaum, 
“Just War—A Legal Concept?” in Michigan Law Review, XLII (1943), 455 ff. 
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Although the replacement of the hierarchical medieval 
order by a society of coordinated states supertorem non recog- 
noscentes was in the sixteenth century very far advanced, it 
was still in need of the strongest possible affirmation. This 
explains the emphasis by Vitoria as well as Suarez on the 
rights of the sovereign princes, and especially on their right 
to wage war. This situation accounts also for Suarez’ attitude 
toward the settlement of interstate disputes by secular ar- 
bitration. Though insisting on the duty of the sovereigns to 
employ their best efforts in order to avoid war with all the 
appalling calamities consequent on it, he maintains that they 
are not bound by the natural law to accept the decision of 
arbitrators who are not instituted by their common accord.” 

The very essence of sovereignty is thus considered to be 
the absence of a superior authority which would be entitled 
to decree ordinary legal remedies against the wrongful actions 
of a state. War is therefore recognized by the Scholastic 
jurists as an extraordinary legal instrument of self-help by 
which one state may redress the wrongs inflicted upon itself 
by another state, provided the wrong is grave and propor- 
tionate to the evils engendered by war.” This view excludes 
the justification of war by considerations of political ex- 
pediency. Both Vitoria and Suarez emphatically denounce 
the extension of empire, personal glory of the prince and 
other supposed advantages to him or to the state itself as 
just causes of war.” But their view is equally far from imply- 
ing the rejection of offensive or aggressive war, if the latter 
is intended to redress a wrong suffered. Aggressive war is also 
allowed to the injured state for avenging itself and its subjects. 
For the state “cannot adequately protect the public weal and 
the position of the state if it cannot avenge a wrong and take 


Francisco Suarez, De Bello, translated in Alfred Vanderpol, La doctrine scolastique 
du droit de guerre (Paris, 1919), p. 391, §§ 355 f. 


18Suarez, op. cit., p. 378, § 334. 
18Franciscus de Victoria, De Indis et De Jure Belli Relectiones, translated in Classics 


of International Law (Washington, 1917), p. 170, §§ 10-12, and Suarez, op. cit., 
pp. 377 f. § 333. 
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measures against its enemies, for wrongdoers would become 
readier and bolder for wrongdoing, if they could do wrong 
with impunity.” 

Aggressive war thus figures side by side with the war of 
self-defense as a just war, provided the war has been com- 
menced for redressing or avenging a wrong or is aiming 
both at civil redress by and criminal punishment of the persons 
responsible for the wrong inflicted. The Schoolmen are there- 
fore far from giving unconditional preference to peace, if 
it seems to be incompatible with the maintenance of justice. 

The redress of an injury suffered was held to justify an 
offensive war throughout the following centuries until the 
general prohibition of war by the Kellogg Pact made this 
kind of war illegal. However, the notion of a just aggressive 
war waged for inflicting criminal punishment upon offenders 
against the law of nations faded away later on, to be revived 
only in the twentieth century.” 

It is true that Vitoria and Suarez, like other publicists of 
their age, rejected the views that ascribed to the Pope or the 
Emperor the political lordship over the world, and made 
themselves the advocates of the sovereign rights of the emerg- 
ing nation states. However, they continued to think of the 
world as a spiritual whole of which the single states should 
be only parts. Their society of nations was based on an ob- 
jective moral order, and the individual states were supposed 





Victoria, of. cif., p. 168, §5 and p. 182, §44. See also Suarez, op. cit., p. 366, 
§ 315 and p. 368, § 318. 

21In speaking of punitive war, we shall do well to distinguish two concepts which 
are closely related to each other, but not identical. Punitive war proper is offensive 
war waged for punitive purposes. Its present revival has been effected by the punitive 
interpretation of Article 16 of the League of Nations Covenant. Somewhat different 
is the defensive war in which the defender employs his victory for inflicting punishment 
upon the aggressor. The latter concept underlies Justice Jackson’s proposition based 
upon the Kellogg Pact. 

The Schoolmen of the sixteenth century maintained the right to wage aggressive 
war for punitive purposes as well as the incidental right of the belligerent who 
originally fought a purely defensive war to inflict punishment upon the aggressor 
once victory is won. In the first case, the war begins as a punitive war; in the second 
case it only ends as one. 
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to find and not to make the law. Though they paved the way 
for modern international law by insisting on a clear distinc- 
tion between the jus naturae and the positive jus gentium, the 
idea of later times that international law was a body of legal 
rules which derived their binding force exclusively from the 
wills of the respective states would have horrified them. The 
subjects of the jus gentium were to be the states as the political- 
ly organized members of mankind. However, men retained 
their individual status under natural law with regard to their 
rights as well as their duties.” 

Thus, international rights and duties continued to be related 
to the world community itself rather than conceived as merely 
bilateral relationships among its constituent parts. It is this 
conception which accounts also for the Scholastic doctrine 
on the punitive power under natural and international law. 

Society at large, in order to be held together, requires that 
there be “somewhere a power and authority to deter wrong- 
doers and prevent them from injuring the good and innocent. 
Now, everything needed for the government and preserva- 
tion of society exists by natural law, and in no other way 
can we show that a state has by natural law authority to inflict 
pains and penalties on its citizens who are dangerous to it. 
But if a state can do this to its own citizens, society at large 
no doubt can do it to all wicked and dangerous folk. ..”” The 
_ dissolution of the hierarchical Res publica Christiana under 
supreme authorities into a pluralistic society of nations with- 
out a lord over them is thus not held to have made the vindica- 
tive right of the all-comprehensive community itself obsolete. 
It still exists by natural law. 

But in view of the lack of a central superior authority this 
right must now be considered to reside in the members of the 
community. In exercising it, however, the latter act only as 
the instrumentalities of the community. Still, Vitoria goes so 


22See Heinrich Rommen, Die Staatslehre des Franz Suarez, S.J. (M. Gladbach, 
1926), pp. 270 ff. 
Vitoria, op. cit., p. 172, § 19. 
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far as to maintain that the right of punishing is due the injured 
state by natural law.“ Suarez more consistently relates it, at 
least in De legibus ac Deo Legislatore, to the province of posi- 
tive international law. “For owing to natural reason,” Suarez 
says, “it was not indispensable that this power should be held 
by the injured state. Men could have established another mode 
of punishment, for instance, by assigning this power to a third 
authority, and instituting it as an arbiter with coercive power. 
However, the present mode having been adopted by custom 
as more convenient and conformed to nature, it is just to the 
point that one may not resist it.”” 

Whatever were their differences concerning the character 
of this right, Vitoria and Suarez agreed on its content. 
“Princes have authority not only over their own subjects, but 
also over foreigners, so far as to prevent them from committing 
wrongs.” On the basis of this authority they may commence 
against the wrongdoing state an aggressive war in order to 
inflict punishment upon it. On its basis, too, they may, if im- 
plicated in a defensive war, punish the aggressor once victory 
is won. The wrongdoing state is subject to their criminal 
jurisdiction ratione delicti.” 

The fact that this jurisdiction makes one and the same 
state accuser and judge at the same time imposes upon the 
victor the duty to try by all means to deliver the judgment 
as judge rather than accuser.” But it does not entitle the 
vanquished to reject it for this reason. For in view of the 
lack of an authority superior to both of them, the injured state 
as well as the offender, the jurisdiction of the victor over the 
vanquished is the only means of effecting the criminal re- 
sponsibilities of the offending state and its agents, the prince 


*4Vitoria, ibid. 

*5Suarez, De legibus ac Deo legislatore, II, c. xix, translated in Alfred Vanderpol, 
op. cit., p. 505, § $20. In De bello Suarez sides with Vitoria on the question regarding 
the character of the right of the punishing state. See op. cit., p. 368, § 318; p. 380, 
§ 337, and especially p. 381, § 339. 

6Vitoria, of. cit., p. 172, § 19. 

27Suarez, De bello, op. cit., p. 380, § 337. 

Vitoria, op. cit., p. 187, § 60. 
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himself as well as his counsellors. “Indeed, it is undeniable,” 
says Suarez, “that under this circumstance the same person 
has in a certain way the role of plaintiff and judge, as we see 
it to be true of God to whom the public power presents a 
certain analogy. The reason is that this act of vindicative 
justice is indispensable to mankind, and that neither in nature 
nor in the ways of human affairs has one been able to find a 
better procedure.” 

As long as the human race, being still conceived as “a 
certain moral and quasi-political unity,”” and not the various 
peoples and kingdoms, was considered to be the basis of inter- 
national rights and duties, the principle of individual rather 
than collective responsibility for international offenses could 
not fail to be taken for granted. The problem discussed at 
great length by the Schoolmen was therefore not whether 
individual responsibility of the agents of the state was to 
be assumed at all, but to what categories of persons criminal 
responsibility should be imputed. Considerations for the 
security of the state being in the ascendant, there was a distinct 
tendency to restrict the range of persons who were held to be 
bound and entitled to follow their own conscience rather than 
the command of their prince in deciding the question whether 
a war waged by their prince was just or unjust. Accordingly, 
the number of persons who could be assumed to be responsible 
for international wrongs also tended to be continuously nar- 
rowed.” Vitoria thus summarized his own views by the 
dictum that “in general among Christians all the fault is to 
be laid at the door of their princes.”” 


Vil 


The princes were thus burdened by the Schoolmen with 
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Suarez, op. cit., p. 381, § 339. 

Suarez, De legibus ac Deo legislatore, Il, c. xix, op. cit., p. 506, § $21. 

31See Heinrich Rommen, of. cit., p. 303. 

33Vitoria, of. cit., p. 187, § 60. The highly interesting and important qualification 
“among Christians” is due to considerations that fall outside the scope of our present 
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the main responsibility for offenses against the law of nations. 
How far the practice actually corresponded to that teaching 
is, to be sure, another question. Alberico Gentili, an Italian 
publicist of the sixteenth century, in discussing historical 
examples of punishment inflicted upon captive leaders of the 
enemy, feels induced to comment ironically that the ancient 
practices were quite opposed to the habits of modern warfare. 
“For now it is the common soldiers who are slain. The leaders, 
the rich, are saved, that they may ransom themselves.”” Be 
that as it may, even greater than the responsibilities with which 
the Scholastic doctrine charged the princes, might be con- 
sidered the rights that it conferred upon them. For it recog- 
nized them, in strictly legal terms, as their own judges on the 
broad powers that were granted to them with regard to the 
substantive and procedural distinctions between just and un- 
just war. 

This is not to say, however, that they were not held subject 
to any institutional control. For the princes, in deciding doubts 
on the lawfulness of a war, or any other action, are in the 
forum of conscience not allowed to rely on their own or on 
their lawyers’ judgment, but have “‘to seek the advice of those 
whom the Church has appointed for that purpose, such as 
prelates, preachers, and confessors, who are people skilled 
in divine and human law.” Unlawful war is sin. And “in 
those matters which belong to his salvation a man is bound 
to yield credence to the teachers appointed by the Church, 
and in a doubtful matter their ruling is law.’”™ 

The doctrine of the indirect power of the Pope in tem- 
poralibus is the application of those teachings to the relation- 
ship between the Christian princes and the head of the 
Church. In accordance with that doctrine, the Pope has the 
right to assume in a concrete case jurisdiction over the cause 
of a war, and to pronounce a judgment to which the parties 


83Alberico Gentili, De Jure Belli Tres Libri, translated in Classics of International 
Law (Orxford-London, 1933), III, chap. viii, 325. 
Vitoria, op. cit., pp. 116 ff., §§ 1-3. 
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to the dispute are bound to conform. It is true that the Pope 
can choose not to interpose his authority in order to avoid a 
greater evil. In this case the sovereigns are not obliged to ask 
for papal authorization before going to war, but may pursue 
their rights according to their own decision. However, they 
have to take care not to be themselves the reason why the 
Pope does not dare to intervene.” 

This subjection of the temporal rulers to the control of 
religious authorities formed an essential part of the Scholastic 
teachings on war. In fact, it was its very foundation. The 
ever-widening split within Christendom and the process of 
secularization of public and private life that followed it 
destroyed its spiritual and institutional basis. 

However, not all the changes which the Scholastic doctrine 
on the bellum justum underwent in the course of time are 
due to the breakdown of its religious-institutional foundation. 
The idea of the just cause of war itself suffered modifications 
that paved the way for the views which were to be propounded 
by the statesmen and publicists of the following centuries. 
Nor can those modifications be ascribed to the influence of the 
Protestant writers on international law alone. For they clearly 
appeared in the very writings of the Schoolmen of the six- 
teenth century, as compared with the Thomistic doctrine 
proper.” 

One side of this process has been aptly described as “the 
obliteration of the difference between the objective criterion 
of justness and the subjective criterion of good faith.” It 
manifests itself in Vitoria’s admission, hardly consistent with 
his own basic teachings and contrary to other express state- 
ments of his own, that a war can be just on both sides. ““Assum- 
ing a demonstrable ignorance either of fact or of law, it may 
be that on the side where true justice is the war is just of itself, 
while on the other side the war is just in the sense of being 


35Suarez, De bello, op. cit., p. 371, § 323. See also Heinrich Rommen, of. cit., pp. 235 ff. 
36See Alfred Vanderpol, of. cit., pp. 250 ff. 
37Arthur Nussbaum, of. cit., p. 460. 
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excused from sin by reason of good faith, because invincible 
ignorance is a complete excuse.” A similar trend reveals 
itself in Suarez’ probabilism. The prince has to follow the 
more probable opinion, Suarez maintains, if he arrives after 
a careful examination of the legal merits of the controversy 
at the conclusion that there is a probability on either side.” 
Though both views were set forth in a cautiously elaborated 
form, they easily lent themselves to an extensive interpretation 
of the jus ad bellum. The temptation to consider the opinion 
that is more favorable to one’s own interests as the more prob- 
able one is no doubt particularly great. 

The successive introduction of subjective elements into the 
just causes of war was bound to spell sooner or later the doom 
of the idea of punitive war. Punishment must not be founded 
on probabilities, but on certainties. It is therefore no accident 
that Suarez tends to remove war out of the sphere of vindica- 
tive into that of distributive justice, and to substitute for 
criminal responsibilities civil liabilities.” 

This tendency was later on furthered by the weakening of 
the idea that the human race is a moral and quasi-political 
unity. Accordingly, international rights and duties came to be 
conceived as purely mutual relationships among the constitu- 
ent members of the society of nations. Thus there was not any 
longer a community to which punitive power could be at- 
tributed. Even less did it seem permissible to subject any one 
state to the vicarious criminal jurisdiction of any other state. 
The several states being held to be the sole basis of interna- 
tional rights and obligations, there was no room left for the 
individual responsibility of the states’ agents. 

However, all these conceptual changes do not yet exhaust 
the reasons for the disappearance of punitive war from the 
theory and practice of international law. Strange as it may 
seem, humanitarian considerations also contributed to it. 


88Vitoria, op. cit., p. 177, § 32. 
Suarez, op. cit., p. 389, § 352. 
49See especially Suarez, of. cit., p. 389, § 352. Cf. also Heinrich Rommen, of. cit., p. 301. 
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The so-called law of war formed an essential part of the 
Scholastic teachings on war. Vitoria and Suarez devoted con- 
siderable space to the discussion on “what kind and degree of 
stress is lawful in a just war.”” In point of fact, it is to their 
lasting credit that they were among the first modern pub- 
licists who tried to limit warfare by subjecting its conduct to 
legally defined restraints. Christianity had not been able to 
wipe out war in this sinful world; it should at least prove to 
be capable of mitigating its horrors. 

One of the main concerns of our Schoolmen was to give 
practical effect to the legal distinction between guilty and in- 
nocent. They encountered, however, difficulties in this under- 
taking which were directly due to their doctrine of just war. 
The shocking logic of war permits actions that are other- 
wise generally considered crimes pure and simple. It even 
stamps on them a heroic value. If the concept of just war is 
to be legally meaningful and effective, we can exempt only 
the killing by those who wage a lawful war from the precepts 
that prevail in society apart from war. The leaders and 
soldiers on the side of the unlawful belligerent are murderers. 
However, this status hardly recommends them to the kind 
regard of the other belligerent. The discussion of the School- 
men on the law of war is an instructive comment on the per- 
plexities involved in the efforts to reconcile humanitarian con- 
siderations with a strict application of the principles of just 
war.” 

To the extent that the just causes of war lost in the course 
of time their precise character, the untoward effects of this 
doctrine upon the legal status of the unlawful belligerent be- 
came problematic even from the point of view of justice. The 
latter as well as purely humanitarian considerations combined 
and led to the proclamation of the principle that states at war 

































‘1Vitoria, op. cit., p. 171, §15 and pp. 178 ff., §§ 34 ff.; Suarez, op. cit., pp. 397 f., 


§§ 363 ff. 
42See especially Vitoria, of. cit., p. 183, § 48. 
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with one another have the same legal status and can therefore 
claim the same rights, both for themselves and for their sub- 
jects, regardless of whether they wage a lawful or an unlawful 
war.” 

The heralds of the new principle took great pains to stress 
that it was not meant to abolish the moral distinction be- 
tween just and unjust war. Nor did they want it to be under- 
stood as rejecting the idea of religious and moral sanctions 
against those responsible for an unjust war. “The persons,” to 
quote Grotius, ‘““who knowingly perform such acts, or cooper- 
ate in them, are to be considered of the number of those who 
cannot reach the Kingdom of Heaven without repentance.” 
It is supposed, in other words, to abolish the distinction be- 
tween just and unjust war only “externally and in the sight of 
men.” But the fact remains that the principle of just war was 
henceforth to be, in strictly juristic terms, a /ex imperfecta. 

It testifies to the complexities of human affairs that the 
emasculation of the legal distinction between just and unjust 
war should contribute to the humanization of warfare. How- 
ever, it would be hard to deny that the milder practices of 
warfare that were to characterize the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries were at least partly due to the concept of war 
as a duel between equals which is the very opposite of the idea 
of war as the prosecution and punishment of a criminal. 

Nobody has seen more clearly the effect of the punitive 
concept of war on the way in which war is being conducted 
and terminated, nor has any one expressed it more eloquently, 
than Vattel, the famous Swiss publicist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who was followed by the Founding Fathers of America 


“as the most competent, the wisest, and the safest guide’ in 


48See Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis Libri Tres, translated in Classics of 
International Law (Oxford-London, 1925), III, chap. iv, §3, 643 ff.; E. de Vattel, 
Le Droit des Gens, ou Principes de la Loi Naturelle, appliqués 4 la Conduite et aux 
Affaires des Nations et Souverains, translated in Classics of International Law 
(Washington, 1916), III, chap. xii, §§ 188 ff., op. cit., p. 304 f. 

44Grotius, III, chap. x, § 3, op. cit., p. 719. 

SVattel, III, chap. xii, § 190, of. cit., p. 305. 
4€Albert de Lapradelle in his Introduction to Vattel, of. cit., p. xxxv. 
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all their international dealings. “Since each Nation claims,” 
Vattel remarks, “to have justice on its side, it will arrogate to 
itself all the rights of war and claim that its enemy has none, 
that his hostilities are but deeds of robbery, acts in violation 
of the Law of Nations, and deserving of punishment by all 
Nations. The decision of the rights at issue will not be ad- 
vanced thereby, and the contest will become more cruel, more 
disastrous in its effects, and more difficult of termination.” 

On the basis of the historical record, the return to the idea 
of punitive war is thus unfortunately rather the symptom of 
grim prospects for the future conduct of wars than a guaran- 
tee of the elimination of war as such. Under these circum- 
stances it is no doubt a matter of comfort that we are anxious, 
as is borne out by the negotiations on the outlawry of the 
atomic bomb, to reopen also the discussion of the Schoolmen 
on “what kind and degree of stress is lawful in a just war.” 


*"Vattel, III, chap. xii, § 188, of. cit., p. 304. 





Gilson and Thomism 


ANTON C. PEGIS 


I 


MONG the first books to come out of France after the 
A end of the war were two works of Etienne Gilson: Le 
Thomisme and La philosophie au moyen age.’ Both 
books are well known in previous editions. Le Thomisme first 
appeared in 1919. In 1942, Gilson published the fourth and, 
in many ways, the most profound revision of this introduc- 
tion to St. Thomas. The fifth edition, which appeared in 
1944, is substantially the same as the fourth. As for La 
philosophie au moyen age, which was first printed in 1922, 
the second edition of 1944 is a completely revised and much 
more elaborate work than its predecessor. It embodies in its 
almost 800 crowded pages the wealth of learning, the penetra- 
tion of understanding and the mastery of exposition and or- 
ganization which have distinguished the historical genius of 
Gilson. 

Now the more one reflects on these two books, the more 
it becomes clear that they form an important landmark both 
in the progress of the study of medieval philosophy, and in 
the development of Gilson himself as a historian of philosophy 
and as a philosopher. It is not only the extensiveness of its 
treatment of medieval thought which distinguishes La 
philosophie au moyen age. Nor is this book important merely 
because of the effort which Gilson has made in it to see 
medieval philosophy according to its dominant schools and 


1E. Gilson, Le Thomisme. Introduction 4 la philosophie de saint Thomas d’Aquin 
(Paris: J. Vrin, Sth ed., 1945, pp. 552); Le philosophie au moyen age (Paris: Lib. 
Payot, 2nd ed., 1944, pp. 782). 

The reference below in the text to M. Gilson’s present concern with existentialism 
is to the course of lectures which he gave (Spring, 1946) on Being and Existence in 
the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto. 
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traditions and to put some sort of order in the tremendous 
multitude of medieval names and books. To be sure, to present 
medieval philosophy as a whole in its fundamental threads 
and movements, and to view its details with the steady and 
sure vision of a historian who always dominates his material, 
is not exactly a small contribution to medieval studies. 

Nevertheless, beyond these accomplishments there lies one 
which, more than any other, summarizes the achievement 
of Gilson as a historian. Gilson came to the study of medieval 
philosophy by way of the seventeenth century and its intense 
occupation with questions of knowledge and certitude. In the 
last twenty years, however, he has moved more and more 
toward a basically metaphysical interpretation of the history 
of philosophy. Thus, the great problems which run through 
La philosophie au moyen age are not problems of knowledge 
but problems of being and existence. That is why Gilson 
has become increasingly attentive to the great influence of 
the Platonic metaphysics of being on medieval thinkers, and 
to the essentialism of which Plato is the ultimate inspiration 
and source. Whatever may have been true in the past, it is a 
fact that Gilson now views the history of medieval philosophy 
as a metaphysical drama testing the meaning, the value and 
the consequences of essentialism as a vehicle of Christian 
philosophical ideas. It is also a fact that he has come to look 
upon St. Thomas himself as a thinker who is to be dis- 
tinguished from his Christian predecessors and contemporaries 
by the discovery and the formulation of an existentialism in 
metaphysics which is for Gilson the accomplishment of the 
Angelical Doctor. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that at present Gilson should 
be giving considerable thought to the problem of the conflict 
between essentialism (Platonic, Aristotelian, Avicennian) 
and Thomistic existentialism. This conflict affects the nature 
of being and the whole structure of the universe, including 
God Himself. The conflict is the great issue in the meeting 
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between Greco-Arabian and Christian thought. It is the great 
issue within Christian thought itself, since it divides Christian 
thinkers in metaphysics today just as surely as it did in the 
Middle Ages. 

But the development toward St. Thomas and the increasing 
appreciation of the meaning of Thomistic existentialism, 
which could be seen from the opening pages of God and 
Philosophy,’ are not the only notable aspects of Gilson’s work. 
A superficial reading and interpretation of the Thomism of 
Gilson might suggest that he has developed from being a 
historian of philosophy to being a philosopher. Nothing 
would be more unjust than such an interpretation, for Gilson 
has never thought that one could be a historian of philosophy 
without being a philosopher. Far from turning away from 
history in order to put on the mantle of a pure philosopher, 
Gilson has rather entrenched himself more deeply in the work 
of being a historian of philosophy. The evidence on this point 
will prove to be something of a shock, and the shock will 
touch a good many Thomists. For the same Gilson who 
ardently espouses the cause of Thomistic existentialism has 
refused no less ardently, as we shall see, to separate the 
philosophy of St. Thomas from the theology within which 
it Came into existence and whose order St. Thomas deliberately 
chose to give it. And this refusal is the decision of a historian 
who has aimed at being faithful to the historical personality 
of St. Thomas in all its concreteness and individuality. Hence, 
it remains a fact that the Gilson who has become more and 
more a Thomist has flatly refused to consider St. Thomas as a 
pure philosopher or to recast his philosophy according to 
the pattern of the philosophical manuals—for example, the 
Cursus Philosophicus of John of St. Thomas. If Gilson as a 
historian has developed, therefore, we must look for the 
development in another direction. 


2E. Gilson, God and Philosophy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), 
pp. xi-xvi. 









II 


The Gilson of the 20’s spoke to his contemporaries, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, primarily as a historian of men and 
their ideas. More than any other single historian of Christian 
thought, he presented the individual personalities of St. 
Augustine, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas and John 
Duns Scotus in all their individuality and in all their personal 
intuitions. Now the fact that is disconcerting to not a few 
persons today is that the distant and objective Gilson of the 
20’s has become a critical and dogmatic Gilson. Non-Catholic 
critics used to call him /iberal, and Catholics used to call him 
objective. There was in both of these adjectives a scarcely 
hidden feeling of comfort. Men bowed to the judgment of the 
immensely learned historian, who had apparently removed 
himself from the picture that he was painting. When he in- 
terpreted St. Bonaventure, he was St. Bonaventure; and when 
he interpreted St. Thomas Aquinas, he was St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Here, in brief, was a historian of learning, of under- 
standing and of neutral objectivity; and especially here was a 
historian who never allowed his personal philosophical 
opinions to interfere with the impersonal reporting of history. 

Even if such an interpretation of Gilson were correct, 
the fact remains that those supposedly laissez-faire days are 
gone. And they are gone because Gilson himself has given a 
name to the record that he has covered in the last quarter 
of a century. Let us here leave aside the immense im- 
probability that a historian who has been as passionately in- 
terested in ideas and in the life of ideas as has Gilson should 
refrain, in the depths of his mind, from posing to himself the 
question of philosophical truth. In any case, who shall say 
when it was that the patient observation of what men have 
thought truth to be led Gilson to see, within the framework 
and with the instruments of history, the nature and the laws 
of philosophical thinking? Anyhow, he has finally translated 
this experience of philosophy zn history into an explicit 
philosophical attitude. In other words, Gilson the historian 
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has become, through history, a philosophical purist and 
dogmatist. 

He used to say—lI insist on the word say, for there was more 
in his mind, which remains his own secret—that this is what 
men have thought philosophical truth to be. Then he began 
to say that this is how philosophical problems have unfolded 
in history. And presently the historian of philosophical prob- 
lems discovered that there was a philosophical unity govern- 
ing the historical vicissitudes of ideas and doctrines. He 
discovered philosophy in history acting as the true and in- 
escapable mirror of the history of philosophy. 

The Unity of Philosophical Experience was, in this respect, 
a very revealing book both by what it said and by how it was 
received. The positivists naturally thought that the book was 
full of antiquated medieval metaphysics. But, what is much 
more disturbing, there were some Catholic reviewers who 
thought that Gilson was trying to prove the validity of meta- 
physics by means of history. And yet the fact at which he was 
aiming is the plainest historical reality. Gilson was saying 
that philosophical truth is as permanently installed in history 
as is man himself. Both are there. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the historian should find them clearly expressed in the 
record of history. However, only a philosophical reading of 
that history could discover the truth that was there. That is 
why, according to Gilson, the more the historian of philosophy 
centers his attention upon what is essential to the philosophical 
vision of each philosopher, the more he meets all the im- 
perious requirements of philosophical truth; and the more 
he meets these requirements, the more he is driven to exclude 
from his very conception of the unfolding of the history of 
philosophy whatever is not of a philosophical character. “All 
that which, in the history of philosophy, can be traced back 
to non-philosophical causes is itself irrelevant to philosophy 
as such.” That is, in fact, the true mirror of philosophy. 


3E. Gilson, “Franz Brentano’s Interpretation of Mediaeval Philosophy” (Mediaeval 
Studies, 1, 1939), p. 8. 
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This is the public and inescapable world of being and of truth 
which is the most intimate vision of the philosopher and the 
most intimate secret of the history of philosophy. 

The historian who has arrived at this conclusion, who has 
seen the substance of philosophical truth even amidst the 
vagaries of the philosophers, must necessarily also recognize 
a further meaning implicit in his work: ‘The historical ap- 
proach to philosophy uses the history of philosophy as a 
handmaid to philosophy.’”* How could it be otherwise? If 
philosophy is at the very center of the history of philosophy, 
then it is also at the center of the work of the historian of 
philosophy, and it likewise dictates his choice of method in 
studying the record of history. And if philosophy is present 
in history, then that history contains philosophical experiences 
and lessons for the philosopher. That is why the more Gilson 
has seen the universal and philosophical character of the histo- 
ry of philosophy, the more he has become a philosophical pur- 
ist and a moralist of that history and its lessons. He preaches 
to men the lesson that only the pure of intellect shall possess 
philosophical truth adequately. He abhors philosophical 
syncretisms, if only because he knows from history that they 
are worse than futile and an outrage to philosophy itself. 

And here we stand, it seems to me, at that crossroads where 
Gilson the historian, patiently studying what men have 
thought, met Gilson the philosopher. How this happened is 
his own secret. But his work invites the student to hazard this 
interpretation of the facts. What is the chief characteristic 
of the history of philosophy? Is it movement? contingency? 
There is much of these, no doubt. But the remarkable thing 
about the history of philosophy is not its restlessness, but its 
immobility. It is as though Gilson the historian, studying 
the human pursuit of truth in widely separated centuries and 
under widely separated conditions, has discovered that as a 
philosopher he is rooted to one and the same spot. In a word, 
beyond and through men he has seen man, beyond and through 


4E. Gilson, God and Philosophy, p. x. 
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the philosophers he has seen philosophy, and beyond the 
caravan of philosophical opinions and doctrines he has seen 
truth. 

Let us put the point in another way. What is becoming 
increasingly clear about Gilson is that he has made it impos- 
sible for the historian and the philosopher ever to think that 
the history of philosophy is philosophically neutral. Because 
man and philosophy have a history they have a past, and 
because they have a past we can know from it a great many 
decisive things about both of them. It is true that philosophy 
must be always young and new in order to exist at all. In 
this sense, philosophy cannot be repeated or inherited; it is 
as Original in every age as are the lives of men themselves. 
But we are not the first to philosophize and therefore we do 
not have to discover the nature of philosophy from the 
beginning. The past is there to reveal to us what our pred- 
ecessors have seen, the lesson that they have learned, as well 
as the failures that they have encountered. If we read it with 
philosophical understanding, this past can be for us a great 
teacher. It can teach us philosophical order and it can teach 
us philosophical purity. It can teach us truths and it can 
reveal to us, by the upper-case letters of generations of 
philosophical reflection, many of the ways of error. 

In particular, history has taught Gilson two lessons which, 
in his own estimation, are decisive for the very existence of 
philosophy. The first of these lessons concerns the relations 
between modern epistemology and medieval metaphysics; the 
second, the relations between Greek, and more especially 
Platonic, theories of being and the Christian world of God 
and creatures. 

From the beginning of his career, Gilson was extremely 
sensitive to Cartesianism, to the conflict between realism and 
idealism, as well as to the efforts of many modern Scholastics 
to dress their medieval realism in some up-to-date form of 
idealism. In this situation, Gilson has been saying to his 
fellow Scholastics that they will ruin philosophy if they insist 
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on making nonsense of the history of philosophy. It is non- 
sense to try to combine St. Thomas and Descartes or St. 
Thomas and Kant. Against those, therefore, who have wished 
to be Thomists, but who have also wished to give to their 
Thomism the stream-lined modernity of Cartesian methodism 
or Kantian critique, Gilson has preached dogmatically the 
impossibility of reconciling the irreconcilable. In Realisme 
methodique and, more decisively, in Realisme thomiste et 
critique de la connaissance, he has argued that you cannot be 
a realist if you substitute the evidence of method, Cartesian 
or Kantian, for the evidence of existence as the passport to 
philosophy.’ As a matter of history, methodism was born 
when philosophers lost or despaired of the evidence of ex- 
istence. It was then that philosophy was transformed into a 
doctrine of the management of concepts. Since then, the 
history of modern philosophy has been a long effort to reach 
existence methodically. In Gilson’s eyes, the effort has been 
a failure because knowledge minus reality will never lead, 
however methodically, to knowledge plus reality. That is why 
it is the worst of illusions for realists to suppose that method 
and critique can bear on the evidence of existence itself. 

But not only has Gilson refused a philosophical syn- 
thesis of modern Cartesianism or Kantianism and medieval 
Thomism, he has also sought to understand in all its distinc- 
tiveness the Thomistic metaphysics of being. In other words, 
having determined why it is impossible for realism to be 
built on the philosophical tradition that stretches from 
Descartes to Kant and after (down to and including modern 
phenomenology),° Gilson has also sought to determine the 
authentic approach, within Christian thought, to the nature 
of being and existence. In The Spirit of Mediaeval Philos- 
ophy, as it is known, he showed the centrality within medieval 


5For an appreciation of the effect and significance of these books, cf. Gerard 
Smith, S.J., “A Date in the History of Epistemology” (The Maritain Volume of The 
Thomist, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943, pp. 246-255). 

6Le Thomisme, pp. 505-512. 
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Christian thought of the notion of God as Being and of the 
correlative notion of creation.” Neither the One-and-the-Good 
of Plato and Plotinus nor the Thought-of-Thought of 
Aristotle, highest gods though they may have been, could 
claim for themselves the name Being. 

What has particularly interested Gilson in this opposition 
between Greek and Christian thought on the notion of God 
has been the metaphysical opposition which underlies it. 
Hence, what began some fifteen years ago as an effort to state 
how Christian thinkers had used and, in using, had trans- 
formed Greek philosophical ideas, has slowly become an 
inquiry into the nature of metaphysics. This was inevitable. 
That is why La philosophie au moyen age is a deeply meta- 
physical history. That is why, too, Le Thomisme is a presenta- 
tion of the metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas, at once 
dogmatic and non-neutral, in which all the philosophical 
lessons that Gilson has learned from medieval thinkers come 
to a head. In St. Thomas Aquinas, Gilson finds a thinker who, 
against the main and mainly Platonic traditions of his pred- 
ecessors, was able to discover and to formulate an authentic 
metaphysics of existence. 


ITI 


In its new editions of 1942 and 1944, Le Thomtsme is, in 
more ways than one, representative of Gilson as a phil- 
osophical historian at his distinctive best. If only because of 
the pressure of philosophical Thomists, he knows and insists 
upon the requirements of a historical approach to St. Thomas. 
And he knows, too, with almost excited awareness, the phil- 
osophical penetration and the historical significance of the 
existentialism of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Gilson’s approach to St. Thomas is resolutely, not to say 
defiantly, historical. After listing the changes which he in- 
troduced in correcting the third edition of Le Thomisme, he 


TE. Gilson, L’Esprit de la philosophie médiéwale (Paris: J. Vrin, 1932), ch. I-IV. 
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goes on to observe that in the main his interpretation of St. 
Thomas has been fundamentally constant. Perhaps, he adds, 
he should have said more often that his historical manner 
of approaching Thomism did not intend either to exclude or 
to condemn other approaches. What he has been defending 
is the legitimacy and the distinctiveness of the point of view 
of the historian of philosophy. He insists upon reminding 
the philosophical disciples of Thomism, who are fond of 
opposing history and philosophy, that the study of St. Thomas 
Aquinas is, after all, a historical work. To say that it is a 
historical work, however, is not to say that it is not phil- 
osophical; it is rather to say that it is philosophical in its 
own way. The question for Gilson is not whether philosophy 
can or does exist in history: if it did not, there would be no 
history of philosophy; the question is how philosophy exists 
in history. As applied to St. Thomas, this point means that 
if we are to understand philosophy as he practiced it, we 
cannot look at it only from the point of view of its specifica- 
tion as rational ; we must also look at it according to the actual 
order in which St. Thomas thought his philosophical ideas 
and according to the status and purpose which he gave them 
within the total synthesis of his thought. In brief, Gilson’s 
question is: what was the Thomism of St. Thomas himself? 

In a famous text of the Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas Aquinas 
set himself the ideal of becoming a theologian. Hence, if 
we are looking for the philosopher in him, “it is only in the 
theelogian that we can hope to find him.” In other words, 
though there is philosophy in St. Thomas, it is nevertheless 
found “in the service of theology.’* Deeply theological 
motives determined in St. Thomas the use of philosophy 
and ail the profane sciences in the service of faith. But when 
philosophy is given such a role to play, however rational it 
may be in its specification, it yet does not function for its 
own ends.’ Serving Christian wisdom, the philosophy of St. 


8Le Thomisme, pp. 5-6, 13. Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, I, 2. 
9Le¢ Thomisme, p. 14. 
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Thomas Aquinas is constantly open to the interests of theology. 
That is why it is most original in those parts which border on 
theology. In fact, Gilson lays it down as a sort of rule “that 
the parts of Thomistic philosophy have been developed 
according as they were more immediately important to 
Thomistic theology.” 

Under such circumstances, Gilson insists that, since the only 
synthesis we have from St. Thomas is the theological synthesis 
of the two Summae, it is natural to expound his philosophy 
according to the order of theology. Gilson is not saying that 
the philosophy of St. Thomas might not be expounded ac- 
cording to the order of philosophy. He is saying that St. 
Thomas himself, having set out to be a theologian and not 
a philosopher, did not choose to develop philosophy for itself. 
It may or it may not be regrettable, but anyhow St. Thomas 
did not write a philosophical synthesis. The historian has 
no option on this point. He cannot construct a philosophical 
Thomism, nor may he substitute a philosophical order of 
exposition for St. Thomas’ own theological order. Whatever 
liberty the Thomistically inspired philosopher may exercise 
in relation to the text of St. Thomas, for the historian 
Thomistic philosophy can mean only one thing, namely, a 
philosophy which lived and functioned under the light and 
with the order of theology. And this is so, according to Gilson, 
because St. Thomas Aquinas recognized the exact status of 
philosophy in the work of the Christian Doctor which he set 
out to be. Indeed, he even gave a name to philosophy when 
it thus exists as a part within a theological synthesis. It is 
the name revelabile.” 

Where, therefore, modern interpreters of St. Thomas have 
aimed to expound his philosophy without compromising its 
purity by the importation of theological elements, St. Thomas 
himself was concerned to know how he could introduce 
philosophy into theology without compromising the essence 


100 p. cit., p. 16. 
0p cit., p. 17. 
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of theology. For theology, rooted in faith, is concerned with 
the revealed word of God. How, then, could St. Thomas 
introduce a science of reason within a science of revelation 
without ruining both?” This question Gilson answers by an 
investigation of Thomistic philosophy as a revelabile. The 
investigation begins with the distinction between revelatum 
and revelabile.* The revelatum includes only such knowl- 
edge as surpasses the power and the comprehension of the 
human reason. Now God also revealed to men many naturally 
accessible truths. These are not essentially a part of the 
revelatum. Why, then, were they included? Because such 
natural truths are necessary to man’s salvation and men would 
not always know them unless they were revealed. An eminent 
example of such natural truths is the existence of God. In 
any case, revealed natural truths belong to the domain of the 
revelabilia. These are philosophical notions which have been 
pulled within the orbit of theology because, as in the case 
of the revelata, a knowledge of them is necessary for salva- 
tion. Of course, the revelabilia do not belong in theology 
with full right and by their essence; they belong in theology 
because they are included in revelation whose purpose they 
serve.“ 

It is understandable that a philosophy which serves the 
work of salvation should interest the Christian doctor.” Such 
was the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, and that is why 
Professor Gilson thinks that it should be expounded (“at 
least once”) from the point of view which was St. Thomas’ 
own. And when he undertakes to expound Thomism from this 
theological angle of vision, Gilson finds many signs of the 
intimate union between reason and faith, philosophy and 
theology; just as he finds in theology a fulfillment of what 
reason was seeking and could not reach, a fulfillment and a 


greater perfection. 


12] bid. 

180. Thomisme, p. 20. 
140%. cit., p. 23. 
1509. cit., p. 26. 
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That is why Gilson explores the points of contact between 
philosophy and theology in order to show all the benefits that 
reason has received from revelation. Indeed, we have only to 
look at the highest philosophical science, namely metaphysics, 
from the standpoint of its end in order to see the deep affinities 
of reason and faith and the profound progress of reason 
through faith. A science of being as being, metaphysics is 
directed to the knowledge of God as to its last end.” Meta- 
physics aims at God, however imperfectly; the Christian 
revelation begins with God. Metaphysics unfolds in man the 
desire for the vision of God; revelation is the promise of 
eternal life with God. But revelation does not stop at the 
gates of reason. Not all men can or wish to be metaphysicians ; 
but all men have a need of that knowledge which will lead 
them to God. Hence the revelabilia. 

This exposition is in reality part and parcel of Gilson’s 
main thesis in his approach to St. Thomas. Since, in fact, the 
philosophy of St. Thomas exists according to the theological 
order of the Summa, the question of recasting it according 
to a philosophical order is full of dangers. Who, he asks, 
would undertake such a philosophical synthesis? Who will 
guarantee that the philosophical order adopted will be that 
which the genius of St. Thomas Aquinas would have fol- 
lowed? Above all, who is there to assure us that, in rewriting 
Thomism according to a philosophical order of exposition, 
we would not lose what was most dear to St. Thomas himself, 
“the tangible proof of the benefit that philosophy finds in 
becoming incorporated as a revelabile within theology.” That 
is why, as Gilson insists, the real question at issue is whether 
we can separate a philosophy from the conditions in which it 
was born and without which it never existed—and not thereby 
destroy it. Gilson’s own answer is a decided negative. 

Nor does he think that in retaining its character as a 
revelabile the philosophy of St. Thomas loses its philosophical 
strength or independence. On the contrary, the philosophy 


16St, Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, III, 25. 
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of St. Thomas “is not philosophy because it is Christian; 
rather, St. Thomas knows that the more his philosophy is 
true, the more Christian it is, and the more Christian it is, 
the truer it is.” Only a thinker for whom faith and reason 
can neither contradict nor ignore nor be confused with one 
another can accomplish what St. Thomas did. That is why 
his philosophy in no way abdicates its rationality, but on the 
contrary raises that rationality to a higher perfection. 

In brief, Gilson is insisting that if to St. Thomas himself 


philosophy was Ais rational way of satisfying a profound 
thirst for God, the historian cannot but respect this fact. Here, 
indeed, is St. Thomas, theologian and wayfarer, as Gilson 


sees him: 


No doubt, certain minds, that are touched only or mainly by logical 
certitude will quite willingly contest the value of metaphysical inquiry. In 
the place of investigations which confess that they are not completely power- 
less even in the presence of the incomprehensible, they will prefer the exact 
deduction of physics and mathematics. But a science does not depend only 
on its certitude; it depends also on its object. Now it is futile to offer the 
most exact knowledge about numbers or about the disposition of the world 
to minds that thirst for the divine. . . . For such minds, the least knowledge 
concerning the highest realities is more desirable than the fullest certainties 
concerning lesser realities. 

We now reach the point which reconciles the extreme defiance, and even 
the disdain, which St. Thomas sometimes exhibits towards the human reason 
with the intense pleasure that he always has for dialectical discussion and 
reasoning. For when our purpose is to redch an object which remains hidden 
from us because of its essence, our reason is found to be completely powerless 
and wanting. No one was more convinced of this deficiency than St. Thomas. 
And yet if, nevertheless, he applied this weak instrument indefatigably to the 
most lofty objects, the reason is that even the most confused knowledge, 
and even one which would hardly deserve the name of knowledge, ceases to 
be worthless when its object is the infinite essence of God. Poor surmises, 
comparisons that are not wholly inadequate, such is the stuff from which 
we draw our purest and profoundest joys. The highest felicity of man here 
on earth is to anticipate, however confusedly, the vision face to face of change- 


less eternity.”® 


17Le Thomisme, p. 39. 
180%. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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IV 


Living within the orbit of theology, the philosophy of 
St. Thomas is from the beginning concerned with the problem 
of the existence of God. This concern raises for St. Thomas 
the most commanding issue in philosophy, namely, the nature 
of being and existence. Those who do not know the history 
that St. Thomas knew and in relation to which he did his work 
will not realize exactly why it is true to say that the natural 
theology of St. Thomas is a high peak in history.” On the 
other hand, those who do not realize the profound differences 
between Greek and Christian thought will scarcely appreciate 
the difficulties which Christian thinkers were to experience 
in reaching a God who transcended the world as a Creator 
transcends His creatures. 

To be sure, Scripture was there to reveal the true majesty 
of God. But it was one thing for Christians to believe in the 
God of the Old and New Testaments; it was quite another 
thing for them to think their way to Him. In fact, the lesson 
that Gilson wishes to enforce is that St. Thomas’ Christian 
predecessors, basing themselves on fundamentally Platonic 
conceptions of being, did not reach God adequately or under- 
stand His name as Being adequately. Where did the trouble 
lie? It lay in a basic unsuitability in Greek and Arabian 
philosophical ideas to express the nature of being in a world 
of God and creatures. Now the point of saying this is not 
merely to insist that philosophers such as Plato, Aristotle, 
Avicenna and Averroes did not reach the idea of creation. 
They did not, and it was one of the purposes of The Spirit 
of Mediaeval Philosophy in 1931 to insist that they did not. 
The Platonic Good is at the top of reality, but it is not being, 
and it does not create. The Aristotelian Self-thinking Thought 
gives to the universe a finalization of its manifold movements, 


19F. Gilson, “Le réle de la philosophie dans l’histoire de la civilisation” (Proceedings 
of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, Sept. 13-17, 1926, held at Harvard 
University [ed. Edgar S. Brightman, New York and London: Longmans Green and 


Co., 1927], pp. 529-536). 
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but it is not a creator. The Avicennian God is so little a 
creator that He even separates himself from the moment of 
the origin of plurality in order to save his unity. As for 
Averroes, it is known that he used the Aristotelian physics 
against the idea of creation. 

That is why any investigation of medieval Christian thought 
from the point of view of its contacts with such ideas is bound 
to stress the distinctiveness of Christian thinkers when they 
said that God is Being, that He is the sole and immediate 
author of His effects, that these effects are creatures which 
He has freely produced and which He transcends infinitely. 
And yet, one could scarcely say this, one could scarcely point 
to and probe what is distinctive in the natural theology native 
to Christian thought, without seeing that this distinctiveness 
in natural theology takes its origin in a prior and equal distinc- 
tiveness in metaphysics. So that, if natural theology has for 
its purpose to seek, in some sense, the first cause of reality, 
the cause that it will seek will be defined for it by the character 
of the reality whose existence it is seeking to explain. Now 
the basis of this inquiry lies in metaphysics, for it is there 
that the philosopher first experiences the reality whose origin 
he later seeks to find. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that having entered metaphysics 
in The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy at the moment when 
it became a theology in order to complete its investigation of 
being, Gilson saw the necessity of traveling backwards within 
metaphysics in order to understand the being which was the 
object of the metaphysician. For if there are differences among 
philosophers in natural theology, these differences are rooted 
in metaphysics. From this point of view, the distinctiveness 
of the Thomistic natural theology is to be sought in the very 
beginning of the Thomistic metaphysics. In other words, the 
price of reaching a God who transcends things as an infinite 
creator is that our vision of being must itself be sufficiently 
transcendental within being in order to insure that it is being 
itself in things whose origin we are seeking. To say, therefore, 
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that Greek and Arabian philosophers did not reach the 
doctrine of creation is to say that they did not know how to 
transcend the world in seeking the origin of being; and to 
say that they did not know how to transcend the world is 
to say that they did not know how to transcend the differences 
and the diversities of things without losing the being of things 
(this happened to Plato), or that they did not transcend the 
diversities of things at all because they saw being as things 
and not things as being (this happened to Aristotle). 

Gilson could not very well lead us so far without leading 
us much farther. For he is saying that only a metaphysics 
which looks at being from the point of view of existence 
can study things without losing them, as did Plato, or without 
being lost in them, as did Aristotle. That is why, after studying 
Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines both in their sources and 
in their many Christian disciples, Gilson has come to the 
conclusion that, considered historically, the metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas has resolved the antinomies and dilem- 
mas of St. Thomas’ Greek, Arabian and Christian predeces- 
sors by studying being from the only genuinely transcendental 
point of view possible, namely, the point of view of existence 
itself. And lest anyone mistake the meaning of the term 
existentialism when he applies it to the Thomistic metaphysics, 
Gilson has added a few pages to the conclusion of the fifth 
edition of Le Thomisme in order to stress the fact that there 
is no connection between the existentialism of German 
phenomenology and the existential character of the Thomistic 
metaphysics. And that is why, in order that no one could 
mistake his position, he has gone on to say in that same con- 
clusion that the metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas is the 
only existential metaphysics that he knows. 


V 


The exposition of Thomistic existentialism, however, which 
Gilson has given is decisive not only for the appreciation of 
St. Thomas himself but also for the appreciation of Gilson 
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as a historian. That exposition completes, from the point of 
view of the development of its author, the philosophical 
desire that existed in Gilson from the beginning of his career 
as a philosophical historian. For, far from surrendering to 
positivism and from supposing that the history of philosophy 
is an archaeological record of human opinions, and far from 
considering that the work of the historian consisted in collect- 
ing these opinions much as another man might collect coins, 
Gilson rather discovered philosophy in history. It is surely 
a curious sort of positivism that can do this, and that can build 
an authentically metaphysical superstructure on the supposed 
groundwork of mere human opinion. For this is like getting 
something from nothing; and, great historian though he be, 
Gilson has never professed being a magician. 

Now it would be simple enough to prove that the objectivity 
which characterized Gilson’s work in the 20’s was not a matter 
of philosophical neutrality or abstinence. At the very time 
when he was writing objective history, he also wrote at least 
one essay on the philosophical character of the history of 
philosophy. In an address delivered at Harvard University 
before the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy in 
1926, on the topic “The Role of Philosophy in the History 
of Civilization,” he gave expression to ideas which the last 
twenty years have only strengthened. If philosophy, he wrote 
at that time, had no other function than simply to give to 
each age a clear consciousness of itself, then it would not 
transcend that age. But there are two facts against this con- 
clusion. | 

In the first place, though Plato and Aristotle are as 
philosophers ancients, they are not old; and though it may 
require a long initiation before we come to understand them, 
yet when we do penetrate beneath the accidental and purely 
historical elements of their thought, “we reach the atemporal 
element in their thought which makes these men to be the 
eternal contemporaries of all human reason.” In the second 
place, no great philosopher, however much he might wish to 
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voice the philosophical life of his age, is an eclectic patchquilt 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. He is not a conciliator. 
He tries, not to ruin ideas by mixing them, but to probe them 
to their necessary and permanent depths. This is the universal 
frontier of every philosopher, of every age, of all history. 
That is why philosophy is not a provincial episode at any 
historical moment; “it is rather an event freed from the con- 
ditions of time and place, existing, in a way, in an eternal 
present.” How, then, are we to conceive the function of 
philosophy in history? Here is how Gilson conceived it in 
1926: “Though philosophy is born in history, philosophy 
also creates history, and its creative effort is essentially an 
atemporal act of submission to truth.” 

From 1926 to 1946, these views have developed and 
deepened ; they have not been altered. If truth exists in history, 
and if the philosophers are measured by it, then not only 
must the historian of philosophy be himself a philosopher, 
but he must constantly seek to discover the most authentic 
expression of philosophy in order to measure the truth of the 
philosophers. This has been Gilson’s search. Beyond the 
philosophers, but through them, he has looked at philosophy; 
and beyond philosophy he has looked at the realities which 
are the constant source of philosophy. From Plato to Bergson, 
this constant source of philosophical reflection has been the 
mystery of being. That mystery has fired the philosophers 
with the desire to see being whole and entire. This desire is 
deeply human and permanently philosophical. But within 
the mystery of being man is located, not as one who sees, but 
as one who seeks. For he cannot understand the multitude of 
things as being unless he seeks being in its unity. But so long 
as he walks in the world, he must look at unity across the 
prism of multitude. It is a tribute to the permanence and 
dignity of philosophy in history that the mystery of being 
should, at its deepest moments, teach man all the anguish 


2E. Gilson, “Le role de la philosophie...”, p. 533, 535. 
27 bid. 
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and the grandeur of being a wayfarer and a pilgrim. It is 
Gilson’s tribute to the existential metaphysics of St. Thomas 
Aquinas that it gave to the mystery of being its most authentic 
voice. Let it be our tribute to Gilson himself that he has 
been the docile disciple of that voice from the beginning of 
his career, and that in recognizing and accepting the 
Thomistic metaphysics in all the historical distinctiveness that 
it has for him, he was but completing his own philosophical 
desire to enter into the possession of existence whole and entire. 








Mr. Eliot and 
Critical Tradition 


MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 










T IS given to few men to become classics in their own 
lifetime. It is given to fewer still to become classics in 
the dual fields of creation and criticism. But to T. S. 
Eliot, in the quarter century since his emergence as a major 
literary figure, has fallen the rarest of literary fates. For 
Eliot is not only a classic, but, if that is possible, an outmoded 
classic.* The reaction which, in the rhythm of intellectual 
life, is inevitable, has rolled in upon him, and among the 
most enthusiastic of his former disciples are those who, find- 
ing his later sayings hard, walk no more with him.’ 

That the defections from the ranks of his admirers do Eliot 
honor may reasonably be asserted. But the fact of the defec- 
tion points to a conflict between his heart and his head, be- 
tween his intuitions as an artist and his reasoned pronounce- 
ments as a critic which are both symptomatic and revealing. 
The criticism of the English Renaissance, as even the casual 
student knows, was notoriously inconsistent with its practice. 
Sidney, Spenser, Campion, even Ben Jonson, to mention only 


1Cf. Karl Shapiro’s Essay on Rime (New York, 1945): 
The younger men who saw 

A theological Anglican emerge 
From the familiar cracked sarcophagus 
Thought it a yogi or a New England witch. 
A dirge for him was sounded from the left; 
All thought it hollow to pursue the strange 

Pied Piper of despair to church. 





























*The quotations in this essay from Eliot’s Selected Essays 1917-1932, Essays Ancient 
and Modern, The Idea of a Christian Society, and After Strange Gods are by per- 
mission of Harcourt, Brace and Company; from The Use of Poetry and the Use of 
Criticism by permission of the Harvard University Press; from The Sacred Wood 
by permission of Methuen and Company, Ltd. 
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the most illustrious names, were, as creative artists, inspired 
by principles their critical minds could not approve. But 
for Eliot there is a closer parallel. It is not accidental that 
he, of all moderns, has written most cogently of the “meta- 
physicals.” His evaluation of Donne and Donne’s immediate 
successors is sound because he is dealing with kindred spirits: 
he is himself a “metaphysical,” if that term is used to include 
more than a fondness for concettt metafisici ed idealt; if it is 
to indicate not merely a rhetorical manner, but a whole spiri- 
tual and intellectual atmosphere. Like the metaphysicals he 
is the victim of a dichotomy which penetrates to the depths 
of his artistic self. Like them he is conscious of this dichot- 
omy and makes much of its possibilities.” But whereas the 
seventeenth-century poets, coming at the beginning of an 
epoch, embraced their humanistic heterodoxies with the vital 
enthusiasms of youth (though the black melancholy to which 
youth is a prey is with them oftener present than not) Eliot, 
born at the end of an age, portrays a world whose sins and 
virtues alike are colored by ennui and despair. 

In many ways Eliot’s position in his own age is analogous 
to that of Matthew Arnold in the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. It is not possible to deny that he is in “the 
main line of poet-critics that runs from Ben Jonson and 
Dryden through Samuel Johnson, Coleridge and Arnold.” 
It is equally impossible to ignore the fact that in his critical 
canons are to be found the earnestness of Arnold’s approach 
and even the echo of Arnold’s phrases. How reminiscent of 
the older man are these dicta: 


There are two ways in which a writer may lead us to profit by the work 
of dead writers. One is by isolating the essential, by pointing out the most 


*l1 am assuming that between Eliot, the poet (up to and including the writing of 
The Hollow Men), and Eliot, the later critic, there is a contradiction which can be 
explained only by a spiritual conversion. Perhaps conversion is not the word. 
In Eliot’s case the change was not so much a sudden reversal of attitude as a 
development abundantly foreshadowed in his early work. 

3F. O. Matthiessen The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (Boston and New York, 


1935), p. 2. 
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intense in various kinds and separating it from the accidents of environment. 
... The other method . . . is to communicate a taste for the period—and for 
the best of the period so far as it is of that period.' 

Criticism .. . must always profess an end in view, which, roughly spea‘cing, 
appears to be the elucidation of works of art and the correction of taste.® 








Similarly Arnold’s insistence on the critic’s duty “to see the 
object as in itself it really is” rather than reconstruct it 
according to his heart’s desire seems to underlie these pro- 
nouncements : 











... Hamlet the character has had an especial temptation for the most 
dangerous type of critic; the critic with a mind which is naturally of the 
creative order, but which through some weakness in creative power exercises 
itself in criticism instead.° 

.. Criticism, by definition is about something other than itself.’ 







Even Arnold who could condemn a whole generation of poets 
because they “did not know enough,” who never wearied of 
pointing out the insularity of English men of letters, was 
scarcely more insistent on the critic’s need for knowledge than 
is Eliot in characteristic utterances: 













His [Swinburne’s] great merit as a critic is . . . that he was sufficiently 
interested in his subject matter, and knew quite enough about it; and this 
is a rare combination in English criticism.* 

An understanding of Elizabethan rhetoric is as essential to the appreciation 
of Elizabethan literature as an understanding of Victorian sentiment is 
essential to the appreciation of Victorian literature. . .° 














Nor is it only when he is dealing with principles of literary 
evaluation that Eliot exhibits a remarkable parallel to Arnold. 
The anti-Philistine virulence of the Victorian thinker seems 













‘The Sacred Wood (London, 1934), 4th ed., p. 34. The italics are mine. Cf. Arnold’s 
definition of criticism: “a disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” 
5]bid., p. 13. 
6“Hamlet,” Selected Essays 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 121. 
7The Function of Criticism,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 19. 
8The Sacred Wood, p. 24. 

%Ibid., p. 31. 
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hardly more than paraphrased in these passages from the 
essay on “Marie Lloyd”: 


...the middle classes are morally corrupt.’ 


The middle classes, in England as elsewhere, under democracy are morally 
dependent upon the aristocracy, and the aristocracy are subordinate to the 
middle class, which is gradually absorbing and destroying them. The lower 
class still exists; but perhaps it will not exist for long." 


Yet numerous as are the points of agreement between Eliot 
and Arnold, their divergencies are as numerous and as strik- 
ing. There can be no doubt that the broad features of 
Arnold’s age are repugnant to Eliot: “Arnold represents a 
period of stasis; of relative and precarious stability, it is true, 
a line of halt in the endless march of humanity in some or 
in any direction.” And again: “He is the poet and critic of 
a period of false stability.”"* There is even evidence in this 
same essay that Arnold inspired in Eliot a personal distaste: 
“He had no real serenity, only an impeccable demeanour.” 
“In philosophy and theology he was an undergraduate; in re- 
ligion a Philistine.’ But aside from these points of some- 
thing approaching personal pique Eliot dissents from Arnold 
in numerous points of critical doctrine. On the purely 
technical level, as Matthiessen has indicated, there is a basic 
difference between them, for where Arnold had stressed the 
significance of substance in poetry, Eliot’s emphasis is on 
form.” This disparity seems, however, to be an accident of 
time and situation. Arnold’s fellow Victorians, with Tenny- 
son at their head, had solved the challenge of form to their 
own satisfaction. But beneath their superficial serenity of 
thought and manner, there was real philosophic torment. 
The compromise of Tennyson could not last (indeed, it was 


10Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 371. 

Ny bid. 

12The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (Harvard University Press, 1933), p. 95. 
13]bid., p. 98. 

M47bid., p. 112. 

UI bid., p. 97. 

16O p. cit., p. 5. 
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never achieved) and Arnold was involved in its failure. But 
Arnold even with his reverence for the classics, his distrust 
of Philistia, his horror of the “dissidence of dissent,” was, 
too, touched by the vulgar optimism of the age of Huxley and 
Wilberforce. He, likewise, believed (although a little grim- 
ly) that out of the witches’ cauldron of the present 
would come a satisfying spiritual elixir for the future.” When 
Eliot began to write, however, not only had the Victorian 
compromise broken down. The Edwardians seemed even to 
luxuriate in their ideological bankruptcy. Hence, while 
superficial poets wrote outmoded verses in the older tradition, 
the more penetrating spirits, turning to form as the one reality 
of which they could be certain, attempted to work out a new 
art along the lines laid down by the French Symbolists. 

Eliot was the technical master of this new poetry, but he 
was more than a virtuoso. He was a thinker not content to 
accept in accordance with the contemporary mode the relega- 
tion of poetry to an undignified dilettantism. Still he would 
not claim for it provinces beyond its control. He insisted 
only on its autotelic role. He puts his principle in blunt 
opposition to Arnold: “Poetry is not a substitute for philoso- 
phy or theology or religion... ; it has its own function.” 

In his positive fashion, Eliot also protested against the scien- 
tism of his time and the false synthesis to which it led. Ex- 
tremely orderly in his own thinking, he rebelled against the 
kind of confused reasoning which was reducing all knowledge 
to one knowledge, and ascertaining all certitude by one test. 
On this issue Arnold had been on the side of the enemy. “The 
degradation of philosophy and religion, skillfully initiated 
by Arnold, is competently continued by Pater.’ Just as 
emphatically he would maintain against Arnold the auton- 
omy of the two kingdoms of criticism and creation. 





17Cf. “The Function of Criticism at the Present Time,” Essays in Criticism: [First 
Series] (London, 1910), pp. 17 ff. 

18“Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 118. 
19Arnold and Pater,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 352. 
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It is fatuous to say that criticism is for the sake of ‘creation’ or creation 
for the sake of criticism. It is also fatuous to assume that there are ages of 
criticism and ages of creativeness, as if by plunging ourselves into intellectual 
darkness we were in better hopes of finding spiritual light.” 

Finally, Eliot finds himself moved to protest against a 
false aestheticism in Arnold. Whether it was his much 
maligned age, or the influence of his largely academic pur- 
suits, or whether it was the fastidiousness of his own nature, 
Arnold was, for all his condemnation of similar weaknesses 
in others, a very limited critic. His comment on Burns is the 
occasion for Eliot’s rebuke: “. . . the essential advantage for 
a poet is not to have a beautiful world with which to deal: 
it is to be able to see beneath both beauty and ugliness; to 
see the boredom, and the horror and the glory.” 

Nevertheless, Eliot’s attitude toward Arnold is something 
of a paradox. Most modern practitioners of letters react 
against Arnold because he is a Victorian prophet—that is to 
say, he is to them antiquated. Eliot, who has a truer grasp 
of Arnold’s historical significance, reacts against him, in large 
part at least, because he is a modern and the father of much 
in modernism. No significant literary critic has ever been 
more violently at odds with his own age than Eliot. Herein 
is a strange irony for much of Eliot’s early renown was due 
to his enthusiastic reception in “modernist” circles which 
failed to understand the direction he was taking, but which, 
once they did understand, turned bitterly against him. What 
Eliot dislikes about modernism (the term is elastic with him, 
sometimes denoting only the nineteenth century and after, 
sometimes the post-seventeenth-century period, but sometimes 
reaching much deeper into the past) is its consistent cen- 
trifugalism. This centrifugalism has many aspects. One 
of these is “Secularism”: “ ... the whole of modern literature 
is corrupted by what I call Secularism . . . it is simply un- 
aware of, simply cannot understand the meaning of, the 
primacy of the supernatural over the natural life: of some- 


2The Sacred Wood (London, 1934), 4th edition, pp. 15-16. 
21The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, p. 98. 
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thing which I assume to be our primary concern.’”™ As early 
as 1931 he had predicted that the secular dispensation would 
fail, that the attempt ‘“‘to form a civilized but non-Christian 
mentality” would end in disaster from which only “the Faith” 
could “save the World from suicide.’™ 

His finding in Baudelaire a rebel against “programmes, 
platforms, scientific progress, humanitarianism and revolu- 
tions which improved nothing’™ was, one may suppose, at 
least one of the reasons why Eliot was drawn so powerfully 
to the great decadent. If Eliot began by admiring Baude- 
laire’s art, he came to admire his conviction “that what really 
matters is Sin and Redemption.’” In this sentiment one sees 
the influence of T. E. Hulme,” but in the same essay 
Eliot gives it his own characteristically pungent wording: 












To a mind observant of the post-Voltaire France . . . the recognition of the 
reality of Sin is a New Life; and the possibility of damnation is so immense 
a relief in a world of electoral reform, plebiscites, sex reform and dress reform 
that damnation itself is an immediate form of salvation—of salvation from 
the ennui of modern life, because it at last gives some significance to living.” 






Baudelaire’s life and work had escaped the disintegrating 
tendencies of his milieu because he had arrived at a convic- 
tion of the necessity of Christianity.“ Blake had not been so 
fortunate: “What his genius required, and what it sadly 
lacked, was a framework of accepted and traditional ideas 
which would have prevented him from indulging in a 
philosophy of his own, and concentrated his attention upon 
the problems of the poet.”” And pondering upon the unhappy 
lot of Blake, Eliot asserts (it is a point which has cost him 
many of his disciples) the relevance of religion in an adequate 
aesthetic: 

















‘Religion and Literature,” Essays Ancient and Modern (New York, 1932), p. 110. 
23Thoughts after Lambeth,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 332. 

24“Baudelaire,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 342. 

5] bid. 

Vide Speculations (London and New York, 1924), pp. 50-52. 

210. cit., pp. 342-43. 

8] bid., p. 338. 

2“William Blake,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, pp. 279-80. 
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We may speculate, for amusement, whether it would not have been 
beneficial to the north of Europe generally, and to Britain in particular, to 
have had a more continuous religious history. The local divinities of Italy 
were not wholly exterminated by Christianity, and they were not reduced to 
the dwarfish fate which fell upon our trolls and pixies . . . perhaps our 
mythology was further impoverished by the divorce from Rome.*° 

Such a pronouncement from Eliot should not have been 
a surprise. The literary historian can trace the heritage of 
Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, and Locke, through the self- 
questioning of Donne, the rationalizing of Dryden, the aridity 
of Pope, the mythopoeic return of Wordsworth, the make- 
believe of Shelley, the compromise of Tennyson, and the 
sophomoric stoicism of Hardy and Housman. What atti- 
tudes remained for the twentieth century? The superficial 
eclecticism of Pound? This tempted Eliot in his youth. The 
mechanico-modernism of the young Hart Crane? Eliot had 
read too much and thought too profoundly for this. With his 
strong sense of the continuity of culture, and his native dis- 
taste for the merely mechanistic, it was inevitable that he 
should turn for support to religion as the central feature of 
the great past. 

Both of these traits lie behind his condemnation of modern 
industrialism: 

The more highly industrialized the country, the more easily a materialistic 
philosophy will flourish in it, and the more deadly that philosophy will be .. . 
And the tendency of unlimited industrialism is to create bodies of men and 
women—of all classes—detached from tradition, alienated from religion, and 
susceptible to mass suggestion: in other words, a mob.” 


And even thinkers who are scarcely kindred spirits seem 
congenial by comparison with the prophet of arithmetical 
perfection: “But Kant and Hegel and Lotze are not so 
despicable as some enthusiastic mediaevalists would have us 
believe, and they are, in comparison with the school of Ben- 
tham, Catholic and civilized and universal.’ 

MI bid., p. 279. 


317 he Idea of a Christian Society (New York, 1940), p. 19. 
32“Francis Herbert Bradley,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 362. 
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The crassness of an age which refuses to escape, or is in- 
capable of escaping from itself is to Eliot the occasion almost 
for despair: “There never was a time, I believe, when those 
who read at all read so many more books by living authors 
than books by dead authors; there never was a time so com- 
pletely parochial, so shut off from the past.”* Likewise, he 
is fully aware of the difference in spiritual timbre between 
the present and the great period of Christian faith: “It is 
difficult to conceive of an age . . . when human beings cared 
somewhat about the salvation of the ‘soul’ but not about each 
other as ‘personalities.’”** He insists that the strength of that 
epoch lay in its unity—a unity which was itself manifold: 


(a) unity of language— 


The Italian language, and especially the Italian language in Dante’s Age, 
gains much by being the product of universal Latin.® 


(b) unity of nationality— 


To enjoy any French or German poetry, I think one needs to have some 
sympathy with the French or German mind; Dante, none the less an Italian 
and a patriot, is first a European.** 


(c) unity of body and soul in the artistic quest— 


Dante’s is a visual imagination. It is a visual imagination in a different sense 
from that of a modern painter of still life: it is visual in the sense that he 
lived in an age in which men still saw visions. It was a psychological habit, 
the trick of which we have forgotten, but as good as any of our own. We 
have nothing but dreams, and we have forgotten that seeing visions . . . was 
once a more significant, interesting, and disciplined kind of dreaming. We 
take it for granted that our dreams spring from below: possibly the quality 
of our dreams suffers in consequence.* 

It [the pageantry of the closing cantos of the Purgatorio and of the 
Paradiso] belongs to the world of what I call the high dream, and the modern 
world seems capable only of the Jow dream.* 


33“Religion and Literature,” Essays Ancient and Modern, p. 109. 
84"Dante,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 233. 

J bid., p. 200. 

867 bid., p. 201. 

STI bid., p. 204. 

38] bid., p. 223. 
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(d) unity of ethical conviction— 


A great deal of sentiment has been spilt, especially in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, upon idealizing the reciprocal feelings of man and 
woman towards each other, which various realists have been irritated to 
denounce: this sentiment ignoring the fact that the love of man and woman 
(or for that matter of man and man) is only explained, and made reasonable 
by the higher love, or else is simply the coupling of animals.* 


Weighing the purposiveness of the Christian ages against 
the randomness of his own time, Eliot finds the latter sadly 


lacking. Journalism is infected: 


You have only to examine the mass of newspaper leading articles . . . to 


appreciate the fact that good prose cannot be written by a people without 


convictions.*° 


Letters are handicapped: 


We write for our friends—most of whom are also writers—or for our 
pupils—most of whom are going to be writers; or we aim at a hypothetical 
popular audience which we do not know and which perhaps does not exist. 


The result, in any case, is apt to be a refined provincial crudity.”’ 


The individual has become an isolated microcosm: 


In our time controversy seems to me, on really fundamental matters, to be 
futile. It can only usefully be practiced where there is common understanding. 


42 


It requires common assumptions. . 


Feeling as he does about the excessive individualism, the 
intellectual and spiritual lawlessness of the modern age, 
Eliot’s antipathy toward Romanticism and Impressionism is 
readily understandable. He himself has close ties with Ro- 
manticism, for Symbolism is the latter nineteenth-century de- 
velopment of the romantic agony, and Eliot owes much to 
Baudelaire and Mallarmé and Corbiére and Laforgue. But, 
as Edmund Wilson has pointed out, “. . . it is from the con- 
versational-ironic rather than from the serious-esthetic tradi- 


39] bid., pp. 234-35. 

The Idea of a Christian Society, pp. 17-18. 
‘17Tbid., p. 38. 

“24 fter Strange Gods, Preface, p. 12. 
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tion of Symbolism that . . . Eliot derives.” That is to say 
that where Eliot touches Romanticism it is by way of reaction 
against it. Hence his anti-Romantic pronouncements are 
perfectly consistent. He is willing to admit that Romanti- 
cism has a place in life, but “there is no place for it in 
letters.“ What is valuable in Romanticism is curiosity 
“...a curiosity which recognizes that any life, if accurately 
and profoundly penetrated, is interesting and always 
strange.” But pursued as a method it is self-defeating for 
“... it leads its disciples only back upon themselves.” 

There would seem to be no doubt that the Romantic spirit 
is congenitally as well as logically distasteful to Eliot. The 
basis of his distaste lies in the inability of Romanticism to 
come to grips with reality (“to see the object as in itself it 
really is”). Romanticism for all its protests, for all its “indi- 
vidualism,” lives in a world of unreality, an emotional cloud- 
land where the clear light of the intellect cannot penetrate. 
Note how frequently the terms “emotional,” “emotionalism,” 
“emotion” occur in these passages: 

The form . . . of romantic comedy is itself inferior and decadent. . . 
The romantic comedy is a skillful concoction of inconsistent emotion, a revue 


of emotion.” 
One feels that the emotional intensity of Ruskin is partly a deflection of 
something that was baffled in life. . .** 


And of Hardy’s treatment of character Eliot says: ‘This 
extreme emotionalism seems to me a symptom of decadence; 
it is a cardinal point of faith in a romantic age, to believe that 
there is something admirable in violent emotion for its own 
sake, whatever the emotion or whatever its object.’ 

But emotionalism is not enough. Hence Eliot contrasts 


3.4xel’s Castle (New York and London, 1940), p. 96. 
“The Sacred Wood (London, 1934), 4th ed., p. 32. 
“Jbid., p. 31. 

Ibid. 

%“Philip Massinger,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 190. 
48“Francis Herbert Bradley,” Essays Ancient and Modern, p. 42 
*° Vfter Strange Gods, p. 59. 
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unfavorably the “‘mistiness of the feeling and the vagueness 
of its object” in William Morris with the “bright, hard pre- 
cision” of Andrew Marvell, climaxing his argument with a 
sentence which has provided a basis for some of the most 
helpful terminology of the new Criticism.” “These verses 
[of Marvell’s] have the suggestiveness of true poetry; ... 
we are inclined to infer that the suggestiveness is the aura 
around a bright clear centre, that you cannot have the aura 
alone.” And he condemns Swinburne because the “bright 
clear centre” is absent: Swinburne’s words are all suggestions, 
and no denotation.”” 

If the creative defects of Romanticism are due to an emo- 
tional flux which cancels out intellectual stability, its critical 
defects are threefold. Either it fails in the critical act en- 
tirely, or it blunders into wrong judgments, or it confuses the 
provinces of criticism and creation. Swinburne illustrates the 
first fault: 

With all his justness of judgment. . . . Swinburne is an appreciator and not 
a critic.** 

As it is, there are to be no conclusions, except that Elizabethan 
literature is very great and that you can have pleasure and even ecstasy from 
it, because a sensitive poetic talent has had the experience. 


Hazlitt and Pater are guilty of the second. Hazlitt has ‘“‘no 
connected nressage to deliver.”” Pater is, on occasion, the 
author of “cheap journalism.” Arthur Symons exhibits the 
confusion of the critical and creative genres: “The disturbance 
in Mr. Symons is almost but not quite to the point of creat- 
ing; the reading sometimes fecundates his emotions to produce 
something new which is not criticism but is not the expulsion, 
the ejection, the birth of creativeness.”” 


Cf. John Crowe Ransom, The New Criticism (Norfolk, 1941), pp. 220-21; Ivor 
Winters, The Anatomy of Nonsense (Norfolk, 1943), pp. 12-22. 

51“Andrew Marvell,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 259. 

52“John Dryden,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 273. 

33The Sacred Wood, p. 19. 

4] bid., p. 21. 

SSJbid., p. 18. 

56“Tohn Dryden,” Selected Essays 1917-1918, p. 268. 

“MThe Sacred Wood, p. 6. 
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The anti-Romanticism of Eliot is the obverse, the negative, 
face of his classicism. However much abused that word has 
been, it has a positive content for Eliot which is revealed in 
numerous of his essays. Its foundation is intellectual: 


The end of the enjoyment of poetry is a pure contemplation from which 
all the accidents of personal emotion are removed; thus we aim to see the 
object as it really is and find a meaning for the words of Arnold. And without 
a labour which is largely a labour of the intelligence, we are unable to 
attain that stage of vision, amor intellectualis Dei.® 


It emphasizes the integrity of western culture: 


...the historical sense involves a perception, not only of the pastness of 
the past, but of its presence; the historical sense compels a man to write not 
merely with his own generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the whole 
of the literature of Europe from Homer and within it the whole of the 
literature of his own country has a simultaneous existence and composes 
a simultaneous order.®® 


The milieu which it conceives is pitiless toward the artistic 
self-seeking of the minor egotist: 


Between the true artists of any time there is, I believe, an unconscious 
community. . . . The second-rate artist, of course, cannot afford to surrender 
himself to any common action; for his chief task is the assertion of all the 
trifling differences which are his distinction; only the man who has so much 
to give that he can forget himself in his work can afford to collaborate, to 
exchange, to contribute.” 


It is an ascetic discipline which has in it something of a 
flight to the desert: 


Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion, it is 
not the expression of personality, but an escape from personality. But, of 
course, only those who have personality and emotions know what it means 
to want to escape from these things.” 

The progress of an artist is a continued self-sacrifice, a continued extinction 
of personality.” 


387 bid., pp. 14-15. 

8‘Tradition and the Individual Talent,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 4. 
The Function of Criticism,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 13. 

61'Tradition and the Individual Talent,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, pp. 10-11. 
827 bid., p. 7. 
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What is the explanation of this insistence on self-immola- 
tion as the inevitable way for the artist? Doubtless it is a part, 
but only a part, of the reaction against the influence of 
Rousseau, and it may be inferred that this phase of Eliot’s 
thought owes much to the teaching of Irving Babbitt. The 
reaction against Rousseau was inescapable. A shallow ego- 
centripetalism was certain to prove inadequate as soon as 
the forward movement of the Enlightenment should be stayed. 
In one sense a protest against and, in another, an inverted 
justification of that intellectual movement, Rousseauism had 
identical limitations. It could not penetrate beneath 
peripheries. Comteism and Marxism represent the attempt 
of the nineteenth century to give its thinking a third dimen- 
sion—to lift itself by its own boot-straps into the realm of 
the spiritual. 

Against this secular metaphysic, the late Professor Babbitt 
vigorously spoke out, and it is scarcely conceivable that Eliot 
was not deeply affected by his protest, however pointedly he 
might declare against the inadequacy of Babbitt’s own 
doctrine.“ Babbitt’s humanism was pitched on too low a 
plane to satisfy Eliot, but he, too, was striving for a certitude, 
both on the literary and philosophic levels, beyond that which 
the individual could attain unaided by anything outside him- 
self. He, too, was striving to establish contact with tradition. 
Reliance upon self, and upon the “inner voice” of indi- 
vidual inspiration is the particular béte notre of Eliot; it is 
the negation of his whole classical point of view. He has put 
his position sharply: 

...to those who obey the inner voice (perhaps ‘obey’ is not the word) 
nothing that I can say about criticism will have the slightest value. For they 


will not be interested in the attempt to find any common principles for the 
pursuit of criticism. Why have principles when one has the inner voice ?* 


Between Eliot’s classicism and his ethical and religious 
83Cf. “The Humanism of Irving Babbitt,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, pp. 383-92. 
“The Function of Criticism,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 17. 
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thought there is an inescapable connection, a connection which 
he frankly acknowledges: 


Mr. [Middleton] Murry makes his issue perfectly clear. ‘Catholicism,’ he 
says, ‘stands for the principle of unquestioned spiritual authority outside the 
individual ; that is also the principle of Classicism in literature.’ Within the 
orbit within which Mr. Murry’s discussion moves this seems to me an un- 
impeachable definition, though it is of course not all that there is to be said 
about either Catholicism or Classicism.” 


But ethics and religion have a greater significance for litera- 
ture than the mere furnishing of an analogue in a different 
realm for the classical principle of order. They are of the 
essence of literature: 
.I... venture to...suggest that with the disappearance of the idea of 
intense moral struggle, the human beings presented to us both in poetry and 


in prose fiction today, and more patently among the serious writers than in 
the underworld of letters, tend to become less and less real.® 


Similarly: “TI trust that I shall not be taken as speaking in a 
spirit of bigotry when I assert that the chief clue to the 
understanding of most contemporary Anglo-Saxon literature 
is to be found in the decay of Protestantism.”” Eliot’s belief 
that religion cannot be divorced from life is summed up in 
a simple sentence: ‘“There are two and only two finally tenable 
hypotheses about life: the Catholic and the materialistic.” 
He dissents from those who hold that “in a perfect world 
those who like golf could play golf and those who like re- 
ligion could go to church.” In protest against the divisive 
direction of modern thought, he insists upon the inevitable 
interaction of the spiritual and the mundane: 


We... feel convinced, however darkly, that our spiritual faith should give 
us some guidance in temporal matters; that if it does not, the fault is our 








6The Function of Criticism,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 15. 

66 After Strange Gods (New York, 1934), pp. 45-46. 

8TJbid., p. 41. 

68“Mfodern Education and the Classics,” Essays Ancient and Modern, (New York, 
1932), pp. 181-82. 
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own; that morality rests upon religious sanction, and that the social organiza- 
tion of the world rests upon moral sanction; that we can only judge of 
temporal values in the light of eternal values.” 


Since this interrelationship exists in life, it cannot be disre- 
garded in literature. Hence: “Literary criticism should be 
completed by criticism from a definite ethical and theological 
point of view. In so far as in any age there is common 
agreement on ethical and theological matters, so far can 
literary criticism be substantive.” Following these pro- 
nouncements occurs the famous principle which won 
the approbation of Paul Elmer More: “The ‘greatness’ 
of literature cannot be determined solely by literary standards; 
though we must remember that whether it is literature or not 
can be determined only by literary standards.” 

Eliot realizes that his views place him in a difficult posi- 
tion. His is the perplexity which confronts the sensitive 
Christian soul in an insensitive pagan world. His Christianity 
implies a duty to maintain “certain standards and criteria 
over and above those applied by the rest of the world.”” 
Yet he realizes the potential danger of compartmentalization 
that lies in the application of his dicta: “... the last thing 
I would wish for would be the existence of two literatures, 
one for Christian consumption and the other for the pagan 
world.” . . . What I want is a literature which should be 
unconsciously, rather than deliberately and defiantly Chris- 
tian... .” In this latter sentence is the clue to the critical direc- 
tion of all of Eliot’s recent thought. In a world whose dom- 
inant tendencies are centrifugal and disintegrating, a world in 


which 


“ _,. literature and the arts are ceasing to be a great popular voicing and are 
becoming the personal idiosyncrasies of over-differentiated egoists; and .. . the 
“Catholicism and International Order,” Essays Ancient and Modern, pp. 116-17. 
™Religion and Literature,” Essays Ancient and Modern, p. 92. 
1 bid., p. 112. 
737bid., p. 111. 
87bid., pp. 98-99. 
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human personality itself is breaking up into its component parts so that each 
man lives, not a dual, but even a multiple life (his religion, business, philosophy, 
politics, domestic life all separated by inviolable frontiers) ...”’”* 

he is striving for a lost principle of synthesis. Being wiser 
than most of his contemporaries, Eliot does not attempt to 
find that principle of synthesis within himself. Here his 


classicism would be enough to save him but it is reinforced 
by his religious faith. For him as a consequence, tradition 
is not enough—it must be reinforced by “orthodoxy.”” Tra- 
dition lacking the perpetual correction of orthodoxy devolves 
into a “sentimental tenuity.” The emphasis which Eliot places 
on tradition and orthodoxy is no mere formalism. For him 
these and these alone can maintain the balance of human life; 
without them man becomes a law unto himself: 

...- When morals cease to be a matter of tradition and orthodoxy—that is, 
of the habits of the community formulated, corrected, and elevated by the 
continuous thought and direction of the Church—and when each man is 
to elaborate his own, the personality becomes a thing of alarming importance." 


So it is that Eliot’s conviction of the importance of religion 
in human life becomes an integral part of his classicism, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that much of what is most signifi- 
cant in his thought stems from this circumstance. For it is 
his spiritual awareness that has opened up to Eliot areas and 
insights closed to his peers. It is this awareness that has made 
him, as I have said, the most fruitful and suggestive of the 
moderns who have written of the English metaphysicals; his 
brilliant “dissociation of sensibility” theory stands as one of 
the most illuminating critical theses in the language. The 
same catholicity of view, which insists on man’s essential 
dualism of flesh and spirit as opposed to the prevailing ma- 
terialistic monism of his age, enables him to write significantly 
of the effects in the Restoration and eighteenth century of 
that dissociation: ‘“‘The age of Dryden was still a great age, 
74Ralph Adams Cram, The Great Thousand Years (Boston, 1918), pp. 32-33. 


After Strange Gods, p. 67. 
78] bid., p. 58. 
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though beginning to suffer a death of the spirit, as the coarsen- 
ing of its verse-rhythms shows; by the time of Addison the- 
ology, devotion and poetry fell fast into a formalistic slum- 
ber.”” Much as he owes to the critical approach of Arnold, 
Eliot is convinced that Arnold’s views on religion are vitiat- 
ing, while he rightly sees in Pater the symbol of a movement: 
“Marius the Epicurean represents the point of English history 
at which the repudiation of revealed religion by men of cul- 
ture and intellectual leadership coincides with a renewed in- 
terest in the visual arts.”” 

Baudelaire, for Eliot, marks the beginning of a return to 
tradition. Nowheré has Eliot written more surely than of this 
poet whose career had marked resemblances to his own. Like 
Baudelaire Eliot early won a succés de scandal among those 
who really never understood him; like Baudelaire, one feels, 
Eliot’s artistic pilgrimage led him to a religious awakening. 
Hence it is not surprising that he writes of the former: “... 
the true claim of Baudelaire as an artist is not that he found 
a superficial form, but that he was searching for a form of 
life.” He finds Baudelaire a tragically limited character 
but in him even the limitation is a promise: “. . . such suffering 
as Baudelaire’s implies the possibility of a positive state of 
beatitude.”” The men of his own age, on the other hand, not 
having Baudelaire’s perceptiveness are blind where they 
should see. Hence, even of Ezra Pound, his gquondam master 
he can write: “Extremely quick-witted and very learned, he 
is attracted to the Middle Ages, apparently by everything 
except that which gives them their significance.” And the 
boasted emancipation of their age has paradoxically en- 
chained such poets as Pound and William Butler Yeats; in 
analyzing their work Eliot is impressed by “. . . the crippling 


7The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, p. 54. 
78¢Arnold and Pater,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 355. 
7“Baudelaire,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 339. 


I bid., pp. 338-39. 
814 fter Strange Gods, p. 45. 
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effect upon men of letters, of not having been born and 
brought up in the environment of a living and central tra- 
ditioa.”” 

This religious phase of Eliot’s thought has not failed to 
confuse his contemporaries. His first followers thought (not 
without some reason, as I have suggested) that they had found 
in The Waste Land the ultimate in spiritual nihilism. They 
believed he had effected, in the words of I. A. Richards, “a 
complete severance between his poetry and all beliefs.”” 
They failed to realize with David Daiches a rather obvious 
truth: “You only see the waste land as waste if you have 
something to which to compare it; you deplore heresy only if 
you accept orthodoxy; you talk of damnation only if you 
believe in the possibility of salvation.”“ Or with Eliot him- 
self that “... first-rate blasphemy . . . requires both literary 
genius and profound faith, joined in a mind in a peculiar and 
unusual state of spiritual sickness.”” What “enchanted and 
devastated” a generation in The Waste Land*® was its nega- 
tivism, and when the poet of the /Vaste Land emerged in For 
Launcelot Andrews in 1928 as an Anglo-Catholic there was 
a widespread feeling among the rank and file of his disciples 
that he had betrayed the literary movement which he had 
come to symbolize. But the impact of Eliot’s genius had been 
so great that it was impossible for his age to cast him off, 
and the more eminent critics of the 1930’s, while questioning 
the immediacy of the religious element in his thought,” and 
voicing skepticism of his “reactionary point of view,”™ were 
generally willing to extend a real if somewhat self-righteous 
tolerance to him. 
81bid., p. 53. 
3Science and Poctry (New York, 1926), footnote, p. 76. 


’4Poetry and the Modern World (Chicago, 1940), pp. 102-103. 
After Strange Gods, p. 56. 
86Cf, Edmund Wilson, Axel’s Castle (New York and London, 1940), pp. 113-14. 
87Cf, F. O. Matthiessen, of. cit., pp. 120-121; Harriet Monroe, Poets and Their Art 
(New York, 1932), p. 105. 
88Cf, Edmund Wilson, of. cit., pp. 125 ff. 
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In this fact may lie the most significant aspect of Eliot’s 
critical labors. For it is now quite evident from the essays 
of such of the New Critics as John Crowe Ransom, Allen 
Tate, and Ivor Winters that there is to be a place for the world 
of spirit in the literature of the present and immediate future. 
The age of the Enlightenment has ended. The emerging 
milieu, as yet by no means so catholic and inclusive as that 
of Dante, or of Augustine, or even of Plato, is signifying its 
acceptance of the duality of man’s nature, of the inadequacy of 
the phenomenal alone. Doubtless there are many factors 
contributing to this result. The direction of science, as in- 
dicated in the writings of Sir James Jeans, A. S. Eddington, 
and Alfred North Whitehead; the ephemeral but explosive 
influence of American Humanism; the wider acceptance in 
secular circles of what, for want of a better term, is called neo- 
Thomism—all these have played their part. But in the field 
of letters proper, the prestige and example of Eliot have done 
more than any other single factor to redirect the thought of 
the English-speaking world toward the significance of the 
Judaeo-Graeco-Catholic spiritual tradition. 

















The Harvard Report and 
American Education 


FRANCIS A. RYAN 


committee from the Harvard faculties of “Arts and 

Sciences and of Education,” under the chairmanship 
of Dean Buck, to inquire into a specific problem, namely, “The 
Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society.” This 
problem had been emphasized earlier in a significant passage 
of President Conant’s report to the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers (1941-1942), published at Cambridge in 1943. That 
passage appeared again in President Conant’s introduction to 
The Harvard Report.’ 


The heart of the problem of a general education is the continuance of 
the liberal and humane tradition. Neither the mere acquisition of information 
nor the development of special skills and talents can give the broad basis of 
understanding which is essential if our civilization is to be preserved. No 
one wishes to disparage the importance of being ‘well informed.’ But even 
a good grounding in mathematics and the physical and biological sciences, 
combined with an ability to read and write several foreign languages, does 
not provide a sufficient educational background for citizens of a free nation. 
For such a program lacks contact with both man’s emotional experience as 
an individual and his practical experience as a gregarious animal. It includes 
little of what was once known as ‘the wisdom of the ages,’ and might 
nowadays be described as ‘our cultural pattern.’ It includes no history, no 
art, no literature, no philosophy. Unless the educational process includes at 
each level of maturity some continuing contact with those fields in which 
value judgments are of prime importance, it must fall far short of the ideal. 
The student in high school, in college and in graduate school must be con- 
cerned, in part at least, with the words ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in both the ethical 
and the mathematical sense. Unless he feels the import of those general 
ideas and aspirations which have been a deep moving force in the lives of 
men, he runs the risk of partial blindness. 


A cm three years ago, President Conant appointed a 





1GENERAL EDUCATION IN A Free SocieTy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 267. 
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There is nothing new in such educational goals; what is new in this 
century in the United States is their application to a system of universal 
education. Formal education based on ‘book learning’ was once only the 
possession of a professional class; in recent times it became more widely 
valued because of social implications. The restricted nature of the circle 
possessing certain linguistic and historical knowledge greatly enhanced the 
prestige of this knowledge. ‘Good taste’ could be standardized in each genera- 
tion by those who knew. But, today, we are concerned with a general educa- 
tion—a liberal education—not for the relatively few, but for a multitude. 


This general education, its objectives and implementation, 
constitute the substance of The Harvard Report. 


WHAT IS GENERAL EDUCATION ? 


General education is defined in the Report in numerous 
instances, and under various aspects. 


General education, as education for an informed responsible life in our 
society, has chiefly to do with . . . the question of common standards and 
common purposes (p. 4) ... [It] must be at once, as it were, horizontal, 
in the sense of uniting students of similar ages, and also perpendicular, in the 
sense of providing a strand that will run through both high school and 
college, uniting different ages (pp. 12-13) ...General education is used to 
indicate that part of a student’s whole education which looks first of all to 
his life as a responsible human being and citizen; while the term, special 
education, indicates that part which looks to the student’s competence in 


some occupation (pp. 51-52). 


One is informed that these two sides of life are not entirely 
separate and distinct; and, hence, it would be false to imagine 
that education for the one is quite different from education 


for the other. 


General education has somewhat the meaning of liberal education except 
that, by applying.to high school as well as to college, it envisages immensely 
greater numbers of students and thus escapes the invidium which, rightly 
or wrongly, attaches to liberal education in the minds of some people. But 
if one clings to the root meaning of liberal as that which befits or helps to 
make free men, then general and liberal education have identical goals. The 
one may be thought of as an earlier stage of the other, similar in nature but 


less advanced in degree (p. 51). 
It must not be imagined from the Report that general 
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education should be uniform through the same classes of all 
high schools and colleges all over the United States, even were 
such a thing possible. “What is wanted, then, is a general 
education capable at once of taking on many different forms 
and yet of representing in all its forms the common knowledge 
and the common values on which a free society depends” 
(p. 58). 

The characteristics, the aims of general education are stated 
as follows: (1) to think effectively; (2) to communicate 
thought; (3) to make reflective judgments; and (4) to dis- 
criminate among values (p. 65). 

These characteristics, or aims, are not to be taken as sepa- 
rable in practice, nor are they to be viewed or developed in 
isolation. 

Each of them is an indispensable function of a sanely growing mind. 
Education must be concerned with the whole man. Education seeks to produce 
the good man, the good citizen, and the useful man. By the good man is 
meant one who possesses an inner integration, poise, and firmness, which 
in the long run comes from an adequate philosophy of life. Personal integration 
is not a fifth characteristic in addition to the foregoing four and coordinate 
with them; it is their proper function. Thus the fruit of education is in- 
telligence in action. The aim is mastery of life; and since living is an art, 
wisdom is the indispensable means to this end (pp. 74-75). 


The Report emphasized the fact that general education 
must serve “the whole man”: physical, social, intellectual, and 
moral. Briefly, the Report suggests that a common core of 
learning is essential for all students, indeed for all citizens 
regardless of their trade or profession. Therefore, a minimum 
of 50 per cent, and preferably 75 per cent, of the pupil’s time 
in high school should be devoted to this common core of gen- 
eral education. 

In the Catholic tradition, man’s essential nature seeks for 
his intellect the highest forms of truth and beauty, and for his 
will the noblest forms of good. This is Augustine’s splendor 
vert (the aura of the true) and decor virtutis (the comeliness 
of the good). From the Catholic standpoint, therefore, the 
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child’s general education should center primarily and always 
upon the attainment of truth, beauty, and goodness in their 
maximum degree, and according to the child’s ability to 
acquire them at each level of his development. 

But man, by his very nature, can never rest satisfied with 
partial forms of truth, beauty, and goodness, such as are found 
in this mechanistic world of ours. He needs, above all else, 
to know the complete truth, the complete beauty, the complete 
goodness. Thus, general education must help the child to find 
those complete forms; and, for him, they must be embodied, 
concreted, incarnated in some one person. The human hero or 
leader can reveal to the child only the partial forms. The 
child seeks eternally, because he is forever striving to idealize 
the real, for that One who possesses these attributes of truth, 
beauty, and goodness in their complete perfection. For the 
Catholic child that person is Jesus Christ. Thus, general edu- 
cation, in the Catholic tradition, means that the child’s com- 
plete environment and instruction must be centered in Jesus 
Christ and in His teachings. 


THE NEED OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Why, secondly, is general education needed? Among many 
reasons, these three are prominent in the Report: (1) Because 
of the staggering expansion of knowledge produced largely 
by specialism, and certainly, in its turn, conducing to special- 
ism itself; (2) because of the staggering growth of the Amer- 
ican educational system with its maze of stages, functions, and 
kinds of institutions; (3) by reason of the complexity of 
modern society itself. 

These three reasons, and others less prominently mentioned 
in the Report, make it imperative for the pupil to learn about 
“man and his world,” and the common heritage that binds 
men together in a free society. 

It is impossible, says the Report, to talk about general edu- 
cation except against this background of growth and change. 
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We are engaged in building a house, a social structure, the 
specifications for which are continually changing. 

In addition to the foregoing three reasons as to the need for 
general education, two others are mentioned frequently. They 
are: (1) the necessity for common ideals, the necessity for 
understanding our common culture in our democratic society ; 
and (2) the realization of man’s dignity, and how it should 
enter into “the business of living,” as well as into intimate 
personal relationships. 

These last two points, however, namely, the necessity for 
pupils to understand our common heritage in a democratic 
society, and the dignity of man, are given a superficial 
interpretation in the Report. 


We are part of an organic process, which is the American, and, more 
broadly, the Western evolution. Our standards of judgment, ways of life, and 
form of government all bear the marks of this evolution, which would ac- 
cordingly influence us, though confusedly, even if it were not understood 


(p. 45). 
Pius XII opens a far broader vista: 


A marvelous vision, which makes us see the human race in the unity 
of one common origin in God “one God and Father of all, Who is above all, 
and through all, and in us all” (Ephesians iv. 6) ; in the unity of nature which 
in every man is equally composed of material body and spiritual, immortal 
soul; in the unity of the immediate end and mission in the world; in the 
unity of dwelling place, the earth, of whose resources all men can by natural 
right avail themselves, to sustain and develop life; in the unity of the super- 
natural end, God Himself, to whom all should tend; in the unity of means 
to secure that end. 

It is the same Apostle who portrays for us mankind in the unity of its 
relations with the Son of God, image of the invisible God, in whom all 
things have been created: “In Him were all things created” (Colossians i. 16) ; 
in the unity of its ransom, effected for all by Christ, Who, through His 
Holy and most bitter Passion, restored the original friendship with God 
which had been broken, making Himself the Mediator of God and men: 
“For there is one God, and one Mediator of God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus” (I Timothy ii. 5). 

And to render such friendship between God and mankind more intimate, 
this same Divine and universal Mediator of salvation and of peace, in the 
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sacred silence of the Supper Room, before He consummated the Supreme 
Sacrifice, let fall from His divine Lips the words which reverberate mightily 
down the centuries, inspiring heroic charity in a world devoid of love and torn 
by hate: “This is my commandment that you love one another, as I have 
loved you” (John xv. 12). 

These are supernatural truths which form a solid basis and the strongest 
possible bond of a union, that is reinforced by the love of God and of our 
Divine Redeemer, from whom all receive salvation ‘‘for the edifying of the 
Body of Christ: until we all meet into the unity of faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
age of the fulness of Christ” (Ephesians iv. 12, 13).? 


As to the dignity of man, on which the Report insists with 
great earnestness, one is told: “Dignity does not rest on any 
man as a being separate from all other beings, which he in 
any case can not be, but springs from his common humanity 
and exists positively as he makes the common good his own”’ 
(p. 46). This statement implies one of the fundamental errors 
of present-day education in the United States, namely, the 
neglect, even the denial, of the primacy of the individual, and 
the over-emphasis on the importance of the group, as such. 
One cannot fail, at this point, to recall a classic passage from 
the pen of Dr. James T. Cronin of Fordham University: 


When we look for the most fundamental premise of . . . democracy, we 
find that it consists of a concept or appreciation of human nature that is at 
the same time most illusive, most fragile and yet most real. The democratic 
premise that the individual is unique, possessing an inherent worth not given 
him by society, is as fragile as any ideal is fragile, and yet it has a reality far 
more substantial than this paper. 

Ultimately, the democratic concept of life and living must perish from 
the earth if a sufficient body of men do not hold fast to the basic premise 
of the unique and inviolable individual. Democracy does not rest on freedom 
from restraint. It does not depend on universal suffrage. It probably can 
persist without freedom of speech or press. Physical liberty, suffrage, freedom 
for the spoken and written word—these are external expressions and safe- 
guards of a deeply fundamental truth of human nature. 

...- Democracy concedes, of course, certain rights of the group over the 
individual ; it grants that in certain restricted areas the good of the individual 





2Pius XII, Summi Pontificatus, The Unity of Human Society. (New York: The 
America Press, 1940), pp. 11-12. 
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is to be placed in a position subordinate to the welfare of society. Nevertheless, 
democracy recognizes that it must wither and die as a distinctive way of life 
if it abandons the primacy of the individual. 


Much is said in the Report about “a free society,” and 
freedom is defined. 


The question comes down finally to a definition of freedom. We believe 
that men are not in any genuine sense free to choose unless the fullest possible 
truth is presented to them. That is to say, freedom is not permission to flout 
the truth but to regulate your life in knowledge of it. One who has not 
learned and does not follow the laws of health is not free to be well, nor if 
he knows nothing of society is he free to be useful and happy in it. This view 
of freedom as willing acceptance of truth has its parallel in religion, finding 
expression in such time-honored phrases as “in Whose service is perfect 
freedom.” Yet if pressed to a conclusion, this very view leads to the paradox 
of a completely prescribed education—to the denial of freedom in the name 
and for the purpose of freedom. Authoritarians do not find this paradox 
illogical, but the great majority of persons, we think, suspect with us that it is 
illogical. What are the grounds of this suspicion? They seem to be two: 
that the truth is not wholly known and that, even if it were, human nature is 
too fallible to justify any group of persons having power enough to prescribe 
rigorously the form of education. Democracy, however much it may imply 
trust in human nature, implies also suspicion of it. The system of checks and 
balances in the Constitution is designed to prevent control by any one group, 
and the Bill of Rights protects the freedom to dissent. Both reflect the belief 
that the knowledge of any one group, however wise, is limited, and that 
room must therefore remain for correction and compromise. Yet since this 
view in turn, if pressed to a conclusion, would make of truth a purely relative 
matter and thereby take from society the possibility of any common standards, 
it too leads finally to paradox and illogic. We therefore recognize the im- 
possibility of either extreme. Freedom is submission to the best and fullest 
truth that can be known; yet it is also recognition that truth is not fully 


known (p. 105). 
A passage from Pius XI, Divini Illius Magistri (Christian 
Education of Youth), should be compared with the foregoing 


excerpt. 


But alas! it is clear from the obvious meaning of the words and from 
experience, that what is intended by not a few, is the withdrawal of education 





8Cronin, Rev. J. T. The Individual Versus Society (Private Printing, Fordham 
University, Department of Education, 1937). 
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from every sort of dependence on the Divine law. So today we see, strange 
sight indeed, educators and philosophers who spend their lives in searching 
for a universal moral code of education, as if there existed no Decalogue, 
no Gospel law, no law even of nature stamped by God on the heart of man, 
promulgated by right reason, and codified in positive Revelation by God 
Himself in the Ten Commandments. These innovators are wont to refer 
contemptuously to Christian education as “heteronomous,” ‘“‘passive,” “‘ob- 
solete,” because founded upon the authority of God and His holy law. 

Such men are miserably deluded in their claim to emancipate, as they say, 
the child, while in reality they are making him the slave of his own blind 
pride and of his disorderly affections, which, as a logical consequence of this 
false system, come to be justified as legitimate demands of a so-called auto- 
nomous nature.‘ 


Chapter IV of the Report is devoted to the areas of general 
education in secondary schools. That chapter treats, at times 
specifically, of the ends toward which the curriculum, which 
the committee thinks is the very heart of general education, 
should look, and to the students for whom it is intended. The 
basic plan for all students in secondary schools is a ‘“‘core” of 
general education which embraces English, science, mathe- 
matics, and the social studies. This “core” is designated in 
the Report as: science, social studies, and the humanities (let- 
ters, philosophy, and the arts). These correspond to the three 
inevitable areas of man’s life and knowledge, namely, the 
physical world, man’s corporate life, and his inner visions 
and standards. These areas are the center of general education. 

The Report proposes that, of the sixteen units now com- 
monly required for high school graduation, eight should be 
in general subjects. Of the eight required units, three should 
be taken in English, three in science and mathematics, and 
two in the social studies. These eight units, however, are only 
a minimum. The Report urges that pupils be required to take 
still another course in each of the three fields just mentioned. 
In other words, while the committee suggests that fifty per 
cent of the pupil’s time be given to general education, it would 





{Pius XI, Divini Illius Magistri, Christian Education of Youth (New York: The 
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prefer that two thirds of the high school offering, and the 
pupil’s time, should be devoted to it. The remaining third 
would then be directed to special training in vocational 
or business courses, the arts, agriculture, home econom- 
ics, or any similar field. 

The Report warns that too often today the pupil in a voca- 
tional or a commercial course gets little of what it calls general 
education; and that education in the United States, if it is to 
produce a sound society, must go beyond mere mechanism, 
mere vocational and technical skills. 


IMPLEMENTING GENERAL EDUCATION 


What suggestions, then, does the Report specifically offer in 
“the areas of general education” which would serve to im- 
plement such education in the American secondary school? 
That question may be answered directly by giving a brief sum- 
mary of what the Report states concerning each area: 

English. Literature should be a constant throughout the 
four years of the secondary school. Literature is the central 
humanistic study, because it represents to the mental eyes the 
potentialities and “norms of living” by means of the best 
authors. Now who are the best authors? To that question the 
Report answers: 

It is a safe assumption that a work which has delighted and instructed 
many generations of ordinary readers, which has been to them a common 
possession, enriching and enriched, is to be preferred to a product which is 
on its way to limbo and will not link together even two generations. 

The teacher and his methods are all important in this area. 
The teacher must have “ability to read aloud in a suitable 
fashion.” This is a seriously neglected aspect of teacher train- 
ing. What is actually required, says the Report, is not elocu- 
tion, but honest regard for the components and structure of 
the meaning. Modern society has become an audience once 
again. The spoken word has regained through the radio “a 
public importance it has not enjoyed since the invention of 
printing.” 
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Reading, vocal or silent, is an art. We run the risk of re- 
garding it as a mechanism. The teacher should ask himself: 
‘Am I needed for the enjoyment of this piece of literature?” 
If the answer is: “No, they would read it as fully and com- 
pletely without me,” then some other text for which the 
teacher is necessary should replace it. 

Competence in English composition should be required of 
all students in all courses. Every teacher, not the English 
teacher alone, is responsible for clarity of expression, exact 
language, precise definitions, and for the avoidance of “tech- 
nical jargon which is a dry rot in so much current talk and 
writing.” Instruction in language is the joint duty of all teach- 
ers, and of those concerned with science and the social studies 
in particular. The main task, however, of introduction into 
language falls on the English teacher. 

Composition is a matter of good models, in speech and writ- 
ing, and intelligently graded discussion of what makes them 
good. 

Foreign Languages. The Report distinguishes very sharply 
in all these areas, but particularly in foreign languages, be- 
tween needs that are common to all students, and needs that 
are special to some (those, particularly, who plan, or have the 
necessary ability, to go beyond the secondary school offering). 

In the early stages of foreign language study the prime aim 
is not to give a practical command of the new language, but, 
on the contrary, to have the foreign language serve as a tool; 
that is, to illuminate English in two important respects, name- 
ly, syntax and vocabulary. 

Out of the many who take foreign languages basically for 
growth in their own speech rather than for growth in the for- 
eign language, some few (those with special needs) will want 
to pursue the foreign language for deeper understanding of 
the humanities. 

The judgment of Mr. Huebener, Acting Director of For- 
eign Languages in the New York Public Schools, is pertinent 
here: 
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With all due respect to the scholarship, good-will and lofty ideas of the 
members of the Committee, one cannot help expressing amazement at their 
evident lack of acquaintance with a number of basic, practical aspects of a 
number of educational areas. Confining oneself to the section on foreign 
languages a reader is compelled to inquire whether its author consulted the 
Modern Language Study, scanned the more recent writings of some of our 
language specialists, or examined the syllabi of any of our larger school 
systems. After all, before one can make effective recommendations for any 
activity, one must carefully evaluate its philosophy, objectives, procedures, and 
results. This has not been done in the case of foreign languages. The very 
names of the languages generally taught have not been enumerated. No 
reason is given for the complete omission of Italian and Portuguese.* 


The Arts. The purpose of general education in the arts is 
to help the student to apply his aesthetic taste to his daily 
living. Life is more enjoyed, states the Report, when ma- 
terial things, with which we daily associate, conform to aes- 
thetic norms. Only the existence of an aesthetically educated 
public can bring this about. Hence, instruction in the arts is 
a common need. 

The Social Studies. A significant sentence of the Report 
gives a key to the suggestions concerning the social studies. 
The sentence, adapted from a classic statement of Mr. Church- 
ill in an earlier day, is as follows: 

Too many children have learned too little about too much. What is aimed 
at in the teaching of the social studies is not a mathematical or logical pre- 
cision, but rather an understanding based on careful, even rigorous study 


of some of the stubborn facts which have gone into the making of our social 
order, as well as the theories and principles implicit in it (p. 147). 


Training in methods of teaching the social studies is, of 
course, useful; but training in methods can never be a substi- 
tute for training in content. 

The Report deplores, particularly, the duplication of 
courses in American history sometimes found in high schools. 
This “multiple exposure,” as it is called, usually results in 
diminishing returns and increasing distaste. It seems wiser, 
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says the Report, to fix the responsibility for American history 
in one year of high school, and then to insist that the standards 
of that course be as high as those of any in the school. Such a 
course should be largely factual in nature. It should empha- 
size, however, the principal events, movements, personalities, 
and institutional developments in United States history. 

No one should be graduated from the secondary school who 
has not had a considerable amount of work in “the history 
of modern civilization.” From it pupils should acquire some 
understanding of the forces which have helped to make the 
age in which we live. European and American history, like- 
wise, must appear in the list of those courses which best serve 
general education. 

Mathematics. In treating this area, the Report again dis- 
tinguishes carefully between those needs that are common to 
all students, and the needs that are special to some. These 
latter students are those who have a particular mathematical 
aptitude. The Report states that the aspects of mathematics 
which should be prescribed for all pupils can be mastered 
by the end of the eighth grade, or the middle of the ninth. 
All competent students who have special interests in the field 
of mathematics should be encouraged to take all the secondary 
mathematics available. When, however, a student has attained 
“his limit of tolerance in reaching abstractions,” his general 
education in mathematics should come to an end. 

Sctence. The common needs of all pupils require a rigorous 
and highly integrated introduction to science as a whole. This 
is especially true in regard to those for whom secondary edu- 
cation is terminal. It should be an important aim of instruc- 
tion in science to give students a clear understanding and ap- 
preciation of the hierarchy of nature, and its reflection in 
the hierarchy of the sciences (the physical, chemical, and 
biological levels). 


Science instruction in general education should be characterized mainly 
by broad integrative elements—the comparison of scientific with other modes 
of thought, the comparison and contrast of the individual sciences with one 
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another, the relations of science with its own past and with general human 
history, and of science with problems of human society: These are areas in 
which science can make a lasting contribution to the general education 
of all students. 


These, says the Report, are “the very stuff of science in gen- 
eral education.” Below the college level, almost all science 
teaching should be devoted to general education. 

A course in general biology is advisable in the tenth grade. 
‘Whatever students are to learn of the scientific spirit, and 
methods of accumulating knowledge must be epitomized in 
this course.” The study of the work of great biologists, and 
the carrying out of individual projects involving laboratory 
and field work in connection with the course itself, would at- 
tain the aim of such a course. Those who plan to do advanced 
work in science in college, or those who have special interests 
and abilities, “should go beyond secondary school biology to 
a year of chemistry or physics or both.” 


EVALUATION OF THE REPORT 


A third main question must be asked: “How worth while 
for the American schools, both public and private, are the 
suggestions of the Report?” 

It might be well at this point to consider some of the evalua- 
tions of the Harvard Report, in so far as they pertain to the 
secondary school, by certain thinkers in the field of education. 
Thus, Paul Klapper, president of Queens College, while prais- 
ing the Report in many particulars, has this to say about the 
Report in general: 


The Harvard Report pleads for a unifying purpose in higher education. 
It urges that we seek it in the past as well as in the future, for without the 
past present society breaks the continuity of group life. It advises that we 
lean heavily on the great books of the past as a means of transmitting to 
each student his cultural heritage and of rearing him to a “received idea of 
the good.” Unfortunately, the Report does not reveal the meaning of the 
“received idea of the good.” Whatever it means, it is too illusory and unstable 
to be the basis of our common faith. If there is any doubt about this, let 
the reader explain to himself the “received idea of the good” as envisioned 
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by John Dewey, by Jacques Maritain, by Winston Churchill, and by Joseph 
Stalin. The Report recognizes the limitations of its own advice when it tells 
us that classical civilization enslaved man to the extent that it did not abolish 
acute want and disease. It does not warn us that while scientific culture of the 
present may achieve those phases of liberation, it may not necessarily free 
man from dependence on things, nor achieve for him that emancipation which 
derives from spiritual security. The Report does not give the tenets of a basic 
common faith, which is to be the unifying factor in education. It falls back 
on an eclectic process of education which welcomes traditional procedures 
as well as experimentation and which will develop through ideas as well as 
through the experiences from which they arise. The Report pleads eloquently 
for a stabilizer, an anchor, but, providing none, it leaves us still victims of 
our indecisions and our predilections.® 


From the pen of Edgar B. Wesley, professor of Education 
at the University of Minnesota, one reads these words: 


When a dog walks on his hind legs, we praise him, not for doing it well, 
but for doing it at all. When a committee of college professors of various 
subjects publishes a Report on education, we respect their intent and tolerate 
their product. The reviewer thinks this report was published prematurely. 
It contains so many errors and confusions and reveals so much prejudice and 
condescension as to outweigh its merits. The confusion which it introduces 
into education more than offsets whatever contribution it might make to the 
topic of general education. 

The educational isolation of the committee is abundantly demonstrated. 
One wonders if the present committee wants to appear as though its Report 
sprang full-grown from its own brow. 

While the committee gives a verbal blessing to research and experimenta- 
tion in education and seems to oppose authoritarianism, its own methods 
demonstrate the opposite philosophy. In spite of the real merits of the sec- 
tions on general education, the Report as a whole raises serious doubts as to 
whether it is a contribution to American education.’ 


Finally, Franklin J. Keller, of the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School, New York City, writing in High Points, states: 


The furor and soul-stirring caused by this $60,000 project are out of all 


Klapper, P. “The Harvard Report: Its Implications and Applications.” Bulletin 
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proportion to the originality or profundity of the product, yet the restate- 
ment of great truths by men of good will and good sense, sponsored by an 
ancient and honorable university, well deserves acclaim, and certainly merits 
careful study and sober deliberation. . . . The Harvard professors seem never 
to come to grips with the grim realities that face the secondary school 
teacher and administrator. . . . Some of us have tried to face them. How 
we do it is another story, most of which is not in the Harvard Report.*® 

What, then, has the Harvard Report to offer to the Ameri- 
can secondary school? Certainly it cannot offer “right educa- 
tion” which, in the final analysis, is only “general education” 
properly so called. Right education “demands that the educa- 
tive process must be directed to the development of man’s 
essential nature: the physical and the spiritual; the material 
and the supernatural; the body and the soul.” Since man is 
not soul alone, nor body alone, but body and soul joined in 
substantial union, all the powers of body and soul in man must 
be harmoniously developed according to their proper order. 
Due attention must be given, therefore, to the physical, the 
social, the intellectual, the aesthetic, the moral, and the spiri- 
tual, so that all man’s capacities may be blended into an in- 
tegrated totality to form one individual, one character, one 
personality.’ 

It can be said at once in regard to the Catholic secondary 
school that, since Catholics have common religious knowledge, 
common religious purposes, common religious ideals, common 
religious attitudes, they already have certain necessary aspects 
of general education in their secondary schools. Religion 
classes (consideration of which the Report avoids) give that 
ncessary knowledge of our common culture, and make mean- 
ingful that concept of “the whole man,” the need for which 
the Report iterates and reiterates. Moreover, since in the 
Catholic school, religion should permeate every subject, 
“warming,” as Pius XI said, “the hearts of pupils and teachers 


®Keller, F. J. “A Democratic Philosophy of American Education—The Harvard 
Report.” High Points, Vol. XXVII, No. 10, December 1945, pp. 16-25. 
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alike,” it follows that religion makes meaningful the social 
studies, history, and science. 

“The dignity of man,” with which the Report is so vitally 
concerned, has its basis not “in our common humanity” as the 
Report states (p. 46), but in the fact that God created man to 
His own image and likeness; in the fact of man’s immortal 
soul; his ultimate destiny; his intellect; his free will; and his 
redemption by Jesus Christ. These facts of general education 
the Harvard group “by-pass” with this excuse: “But given 
the American scene with its varieties of faith and even of un- 
faith, we did not feel justified in proposing religious instruc- 
tion as a part of the curriculum. . .. We do not believe, for 
example, that education can safely be left with those who see 
our culture solely through the eyes of formal religion” (pp. 
75, 106). 

Against this statement may be placed the following state- 
ment of Pius XI from Divini Illius Magistri (Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth) : 

It is therefore as important to make no mistake in education, as it is to 
make no mistake in the pursuit of the last end, with which the whole work of 
education is intimately and necessarily connected. In fact, since education 
consists essentially in preparing man for what he must be and for what he 
must do here below, in order to attain the sublime end for which he was 
created, it is clear that there can be no true education which is not wholly 
directed to man’s last end, and that in the present order of Providence, since 
God has revealed Himself to us in the Person of His Only Begotten Son, 
who alone is “the way, the truth and the life,” there can be no ideally perfect 
education which is not Christian education.’® 


Throughout the Report, and especially in Chapter IV 
which is concerned with general education in secondary 
schools, many sound suggestions appear as to curriculum con- 
tent, sequence of courses, and methods for attaining the pur- 
poses of general education. Some of those suggestions, how- 
ever, merely give the Harvard blessing to the pioneer efforts 
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of many schools, throughout the country, that try to find the 
common learnings which give unity and culture to all future 
citizens. Other suggestions propose merely the return to older 
practices which, because of the itch for new approaches, had 
fallen into disuse in non-Catholic schools, but had been re- 
tained, from long experience as to their worth, by Catholic 
schools. Other suggestions, because of lack of time and means 
in the school for carrying them out, would cause considerable 
controversy. Some proposals, finally, any secondary school 
might profitably adopt. In the main these have to do with the 
organization and administration of course material, grade 
placement of items, certain aspects of method, and the selec- 
tion and improvement of teachers. 

These mere mechanical items, however, will not bring “gen- 
eral education” nearer to the American school, nor will they 
strengthen much less interpret, even in a remote way, “a free 
society.” The naturalism which pervades the Harvard Re- 
port, its attempted straddling of fundamental issues, its polite 
but firm refusal to have anything to do with what it calls 
“formal religion,” its isolation from American education, all 
these characteristics, and more that might be mentioned, infil- 
trate and defeat its original purpose. Indeed, the isolation of 
the Harvard group from the American educational scene has 
caused even a Harvard professor himself, Dr. F. O. Matthies- 
sen, to remark: “If Harvard now wants to join wai one 
can only be, grateful.” 

Edward Reich, in an article entitled, “Thoughts on “the 
Harvard Report,” has a significant closing statement: 


The book will serve its greatest purpose if it shows us all up in two 
ways: 1. We've become a nation of great methodologists (in factory and 
school), but we’ve a long way to go as philosophers. 2. Even when we 
achieve philosophical stature, a little poetry in our soul, some imagination 
and a sense of values, we've a long way ‘to go before we get into the classroom 
with the stuff. . 


Reich, E. “Thoughts on the Harvard Report.” High Points, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 
January 1946, p. 7. 
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General education must have its source in something more 
than mere mechanism, if it is to attain. its high function of 
uniting men, in America at least, in common knowledge, com- 
mon purposes, and common ideals. General education lies far 
beyond the realm of naturalism. In its true meaning, it clutches 
to its heart, as it were, the great truths of revealed religion 
which alone can give that “common bond” and supply those 
“common purposes and ideals.” Those great truths, in and of 
themselves, acquaint men with the meaning of their freedom, 
with the meaning of a free society, and irrevocably bind free 
men into a society that is truly free. 

A great educator has stated this fundamental fact with 
clarity and vigor in the following words: 


We are free in the classroom with the freedom of the Children of God. 
He has given us the power of choice but has weakened the demoralizing 
influence of the world by setting before us as the end of all learning Perfect 
Beauty, Perfect Goodness, Perfect Truth. He is Himself the last answer to 
every question that can be asked. 

Any ... program which comes to an end before it reaches God cannot 
pretend to deal with human society, for genuine humanity presupposes Div- 
inity. Any moral program is pointless which ignores the norm of morality 
and never seeks conformity with the will of God. In like manner, it is a 
contradiction in terms to speak of a liberal education which is completely 
earthbound, which feeds the intellect on fragments and the taste on husks 
and shells; which glorifies reason and blindfolds its eyes to revelation; 
which exercises all the passions but one—and that the greatest—the ecstatic 
and consuming love of Absolute Perfection: 


12Gannon, Rev. Robert I., God and Education. (New York: The Paulist Press, 
1943), p. 29. 
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The Sociological Theories 
of the 
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thought arose in France, the institutional school. The 
school is primarily interested in jurisprudence, and its 
main purpose is to overcome legal positivism, individualism 
and voluntarism which continue to reign in French jurispru- 
dence. The main problem on which the school has concen- 
trated its efforts is the problem of corporate personality. 
Adhering to the Roman tradition which, by the way, in this 
particular field, dominates Anglo-American legal thought,’ 
the French jurists see in “juristic persons” mere legal fictions, 
mental constructs used by the legislator to deal with specified 
situations relating to property. On the contrary, the new 
school ascribes to social groups, among them corporations, 
reality which may or may not be recognized by the law but 
which, in any case, is independent of that recognition. To 
make their basic assertion plausible, they formulate a general 
theory of the social group. This general theory will be the 
topic of this paper, though it is not easy to disentangle it from 
purely legal discussion with which it is interwoven. The 
theory is of interest to Catholics because its philosophical 
background is at least an approximation to ‘Thomist 
philosophy. Of the five scholars to be discussed, two are 
Dominicans, one a Jesuit, and two Catholic laymen. 
The founder of the theory was Maurice Hauriou who, 
with Léon Duguit, was the leading legal philosopher of 


1Cf. Frederick Hallis, Corporate Personality, Oxford, 1930, p. xl. 
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France in the early twentieth century. Traces of what later 
on became the institutional theory may be found in his early 
works ;* but it was in a special work entitled The Theory of 
the Institution and Foundation® which appeared in 1925, 
shortly before the master’s death, that it was explicitly and 
vigorously formulated. The theory. was then developed by 
two men, Father J. T. Delos, O.P., and G. Renard, then a 
layman, in incidental remarks in various books and articles, 
but by Renard also in the first volume of his Theory of the 
Institution which appeared in 1930. In the thirties, two more 
monographs belonging to the same trend were published. 
A. Desquéyrat, S.J., wrote The Institution, Objective Law 
and Positive Technique (1933) ;? R. Clémens, a Belgian lay- 
man, published Moral and Legal Personality (1935).° Renard, 
meanwhile ordained a priest, continued his work by publish- 
ing the second volume of his work (1939)’ and quite recently 
Father Delos published in Montreal a book in two volumes 
entitled The Nation (1944).* These works will be surveyed 
separately, with some critical remarks and a tentative con- 
clusion. But first of all let us establish a few facts about the 
antecedents of the movement. 

The problem of the nature of social groups—whether they 
are collections of individuals united only by our mind, or real 
units and, eventually, of what kind their unity is—has been 
posed before the minds of philosophers and jurists from early 
times. Itis one of those problems in regard to which a secular 
fluctuation of dominant solutions has been established by 
P. A. Sorokin.’ In consequence, when asserting the reality of 

2Especially in Principes de droit public, first edition, Paris, 1910. 
3“Ta théorie de l’institution et de la fondation.” Cahiers de la nouvelle journée, 


No. 4, Paris, 1925. 
4George Renard, La théorie de l’institution, Paris, 1930. 
5A. Desquéyrat, L’institution. Le droit objectif et la technique positive. Paris, 1933. 
®René Clémens, Personnalité morale et personnalité juridique, Paris, 1935. 
7George Renard, La philosophie de l’institution, Paris, 1939. 
8]. T. Delos, Le probléme de la civilization. La nation, Montréal, 1944 (2 volumes). 
*Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, vol. I1 (New York, 1937), 


chapter VIII (written in cooperation with the present writer). 
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social groups, the institutionalists did not make a scientific 
discovery. Some among them knew the works of Otto Gierke, 
one of the leading German jurists of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century whose life task was to combat the 
fiction theory, and some among them were well acquainted 
with Durkheim’s ideas based on extreme sociological realism. 
Their task was rather that of finding a “middle way,” show- 
ing how it is possible to ascribe reality to social groups 
without recurring to the organismic analogy or to the hy- 
pothesis of group mind or of collective consciousness as 
postulated by Durkheim. Anticipating later statements, it 
can be said that they found the key to the problem in the 
communion of men in an organizing, or directive idea. The 
presence of such an idea, still more its manifestation in action, 
is an observable fact, not a mental construct, and this is what 
really holds together men forming a social group. The idea is 
the substantial form, men imbued by it is the primal matter. 
This is a statement in the style of hylomorphism. 

But this interpretation of the reality of the social group 
was found only gradually. The beginning was quite different. 


HAURIOU 


The starting point of Hauriou’s institutional theory is 
Platonic: “Objective ideas, he says, exist in advance in the 
vast world around us.” Among these ideas, one kind interests 
him: this is the idea of a task to be performed, or of an enter- 
prise to be carried out. Such ideas, he says, to be better 
realized and perpetuated, cannot remain free in amorphous 
society (agglomeration of coexisting men), but must be em- 
bodied in institutions.” 


10As shown by Moorhouse I. X. Millar, S.J., in “Hauriou, Suarez and Chief Justice 
Marshall,” THoucuHt, March 1932, when considering the directive idea as the unifying 
principle in society, Hauriou was influenced by Bergson and Claude Bernard, but 
in actuality he rediscovered a statement by St. Augustine: “A people is an assemblage 
of reasonable beings bound together by a common agreement as to the object of 
their love.” 
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Hauriou distinguishes two types of institutions to which he 
gives the awkward names of institutions-things and institu- 
tions-persons. He is here obviously influenced by the am- 
biguous meaning of the term in common speech and in scien- 
tific jurisprudence and sociology. We speak of the institution 
of property, but also of the State, of a University, of a 
charitable foundation as an institution. In Hauriou’s termin- 
ology, institutions-things correspond to systems of rules of 
conduct (the institution of property), and institutions-persons 
to social groups (the State as an institution). Hauriou was 
really interested in institutions of the second type, and the 
later institutionalists are inclined to use the term in the second 
meaning only. Let us therefore concentrate our attention on 
what Hauriou called “institution-persons.” ™ 

There are three elements in the institution, says Hauriou, 
the organizing idea, the organized government securing its 
realization, and the process of intercommunion among the 
members relating the idea and its realization. 

The organizing idea, the idea of an undertaking or enter- 
prise, enters the minds of an undetermined number of indi- 
viduals; this simultaneous penetration of individual minds by 
the same idea is the first condition of the very existence of 
an institution. Being faithful to his Platonic philosophy, 
Hauriou emphasizes that, though the common idea receives 
somewhat different shapes in the individual minds, objectively 
it remains the same. The presence of the idea confers to the 
institution a proper life different from the lives of the in- 


dividuals. 


The ambiguity of the term cannot be better demonstrated than by contrasting 
these two statements: “Institutions (are) the established forms or conditions of 
procedure characteristic of group activity” (R. M. Maclver, Society, Its Structure and 
Change, New York, 1933, p. 16). Activities . .. are organized . . . into institutions 
such as the family, the clan, the local community ...” (B. Malinowsky, A Scientific 
Theory of Culture, Chapel Hill, 1944, p. 150). It is obvious that Maclver considers 
only Hauriou’s institutions-things and Malinowsky only his institutions-persons. The 
relationship of the two has been stated by G. Renard in these words: “The institution 
in the legal (?) meaning of the word is the being which bears the institutions in the 


vulgarizing, meaning” (of. cit., vol. I, p. 98). 
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This is a necessary, but not a sufficient condition. An institu- 
tion requires organization, and this organization must be 
analogous to government in the State which is one of the most 
important institutions. The government is organized power, 
the manifestation of human will. Display of will is there- 
fore an essential element of the social reality of an institution, 
but it is contributed by the individuals. 

Then comes the third element, making the institution com- 
plete. This is intercommunion among the members of the 
institution. Hauriou explicitly rejects Durkheim’s collective 
consciousness: no such thing exists, but individual minds are 
identically affected by contact with the same organizing idea 
and they naturally recognize the similarity of their states. 
This is however more than mere recognition of a fact; this is 
inducement to common action. 

Institutions, in Hauriou’s opinion, are born, live and die. 
At this place, the fact that Hauriou was first of all a jurist and 
was attracted to the study of institutions by his desire to solve 
the problem of juristic personality appears on the scene and 
heavily influences the treatment of the problem. The birth, 
life and death of institutions are considered by Hauriou sub 
specie juris. The birth of an institution is an act of foundation 
which may be customary or formal.” Customary (spon- 
taneous) foundation takes place when the communion of men 
in an organizing idea gives rise to action directed toward 
organization. As examples, he cites the rise of medieval com- 
munes, and of contemporary labor unions. Formal foundation 
is present when actions are regulated in advance by a pro- 
cedure imposed by an existing authority; such is, for instance, 
the foundation of a stock-holding company, but also marriage, 
the act of foundation of the family. 

The life of an institution is expressed in the legal opera- 
tions of its government and officers, but also in elections and 
deliberations as well as in the gradual adherence of new 


12This difference obviously reflects the contrast between customary and statutory 
law dominating French jurisprudence. 
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members. Hauriou emphasizes the latter point and says 
that, therefore, the duration of an institution in time depends 
not only on the will of the founders, but also on the persistence 
of the organizing idea which may attract minds a long time 
after the act of foundation. Thus, he says, the founders per- 
form more than they seem able to do. They have planted 
into the amorphous society a living idea which, once planted, 
develops by itself. 

Still institutions may die, and this takes place through the 
legal operation called dissolution. 

What do these ideas mean to a sociologist? Hauriou had 
no intention to produce a theory of the social group; we 
have seen that his institution covers both groups and systems 
of rules. But is his institution-person tantamount to social 
group? Definitely not. Besides groups which may be in- 
terpreted in terms of the adherence of men to an idea, there 
are groups based on spontaneous, rather irrational attraction 
and separated from other groups by irrational repulsion. This 
phenomenon has been recently studied by the sociometric 
school in sociology.” Such are friendship groups, neighbor- 
hood groups, perhaps ethnic groups. In rough approximation, 
Hauriou can be said to have studied associations and omitted 
the communities; but for him, a jurist, there was no particular 
reason to study the latter. 

But to the understanding of associations Hauriou has made 
a definite contribution. When sociologists speak of associations, 
they usually emphasize a situation which is present at their 
emergence: being aware of a common interest which can be 
best achieved through corporate action, men unite and form 
a social group.“ Hauriou has correctly emphasized the ele- 
ment of duration: an association (let us use at this point this 


13The most important works of the school are L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? and 
H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, New York, 1943. 

14Cf, for instance this definition: “When individuals recognize their like interests 
and begin to act unitedly in promoting them, they constitute . . . an association.” 
E. T. Hiller, Principles of Sociology, New York, 1933, p. 32. 
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term instead of institution) may last beyond the life span of 
its founders or the time they would continue being interested 
in it, provided that its idea, the common purpose to be 
achieved through it, could attract other individuals. Continu- 
ing Hauriou’s thought and remaining on the empirical level, 
one may say that the necessary condition of the survival of 
an institution is contact of outsiders either with some of the 
individuals composing it at a particular time, or with its 
work, in other words, with the objective manifestations of its 
corporate activity, such as books published by a firm, children 
restored to health by a hospital, and so on. Contact is obviously 
insufficient, and a positive emotion aroused by the idea must 
be added to induce men to join. 

Where Hauriou was wrong, is his implicit ascription of 
spontaneous action to ideas. Reading Hauriou, one is inclined 
to think that for him ideas were tantamount to spirits endowed 
with free will and the capacity to be incarnated in men of 
their choice. 

One last point must be emphasized: being a jurist, Hauriou 
was inclined to identify social order with legal order. His 
institutions, as we have seen, live only in the realm of law. 
In this aspect of his theory a danger was involved which was 
actualized in the works of the later institutionalists, the 
danger of ascribing legal character to all socially recognized 
norms.” 


RENARD’S FIRST VOLUME 


The most important step in the development of the institu- 
tional theory was the shift from Platonism to Thomism. This 
was done by Renard in the first volume of his Theory of the 
Institution. He informs the readers that he reached his ideas 





15This is the same mistake as that of many earlier sociologists of law. Cf. especially 
E. Ehrlich, Grundlegung einer Soziologie des Rechts, Minchen, 1913 (English transla- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass., 1936). Among recent writers, G. Gurvitch (Sociology of Law, 
New York, 1942) persists in the old mistake and greatly contributes to one of the 
most unfortunate confusions in sociological theory. 
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on the basis of a converging movement: induction from his 
experience as theoretical and practical lawyer, and deduction 
from the principles of Thomist philosophy, though, as he con- 
cedes, no vestige of the institutional theory may be found in 
St. Thomas.” 

What is an institution? Renard explicitly states that he con- 
fines himself to that which Hauriou called institution-person, 
in other words to the institution as a social group. But in his 
work he time and again expands the concept beyond that 
limit. Thus he mentions the possibility of instituting peace, 
and in one place he expresses the idea that human nature is 
the primary institution. However the majority of his state- 
ments refer to the social group, and only these statements can 
be unified into a consistent body of propositions. 

For Renard, as for Hauriou, the institution is “the com- 
munion of men in an idea.” He asserts that in every institution 
we must look for the generating idea. The idea is the point of 
convergence of the wills of the founders and of the later mem- 
bers. The idea makes solidary human beings who support or 
will support it. 

The institution unites men without abolishing their indi- 
viduality as rational beings. Within an institution, there is 
nothing but relations between men; but, contrary to con- 
tractual relations which bind them one by one, in an institu- 
tion their mutual relationship results from the fact that they 
are all attached to a juristic entity which dominates them. 

In the last sentence, a scientific position reappears which 
dominates Hauriou’s theory: the institution is ascribed legal 
value. In one place Renard goes so far as to say that an in- 
stitution is a juristic organism; a specific legal order is asserted 
to exist within each institution. In this way he creates for 
himself difficulties of which he is unaware. For him, literary 
or artistic schools, social classes, society in the meaning of 
the 400 families, even audiences, are institutions; but what 





16However, as stated by M. Millar (of. cit. pp. 15-19), germs of the contemporary 
institutional theory may be found in the writing of Suarez, especially in De Legibus. 
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legal structure or order could be ascribed to those superficial 
and unstable groupings? 

Why does Renard commit this error? The reason is prob- 
ably this: if, within every institution, there exists a legal 
order, then every institution is by its nature attached to the 
law, and it becomes almost impossible to make juristic person- 
ality depend on a decree of the legal, or political, authority, 
as was done by the fiction theory. However, an opposite diff- 
culty arises: it becomes almost inconceivable that juristic per- 
sonality could be denied to many social groups, and still this 
happens! A better solution of the problem will be found when 
we study the work of Clémens. 

Let us, however, return to the main line of Renard’s reason- 
ing. An institution originates by an act of foundation which is 
communion of wills. Once formed, the institution escapes the 
will of its founders, it lives its own life and develops according 
to its proper nature. 

The internal life of an institution is characterized by in- 
timacy, authority and objectivity. Institutional intimacy is a 
link of confidence; but this confidence is organized and in 
this regard it differs from friendship. Authority is essential 
to the institution, it is the condition of its existence, its manner 
of being. It is immediately founded in the exigencies of social 
life. As noticed by some of Renard’s critics, he overlooks the 
possibility of egalitarian groupings where authority is exerted 
by every member ex aequo." Authority, continues Renard, is 
ingrained in the whole, but it is exerted by individuals insofar 
as they serve the common good; one must assume that at this 
place the common good is identified with the generating idea 
of a particular institution. The mutual relations between the 
persons composing the institutions are relations between 
organs of a juristic organism; therefore they require the ex- 
istence of rules and demand sanctions. The existence of rules 
and sanctions forms what Renard calls the objectivity of an 
institution. 


17R. Clémens, of. cit., p. 241. 
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There are different levels of institutions; the lowest is per- 
haps infra-legal.” The highest is formed by juristic persons, 
i.e., groups to which the State, one of the institutions, ascribes 
equivalence with the human being and makes it a subject of 
rights and duties. Institutions may be grouped into higher 
institutions, “institutions of institutions’; the international 
community composed of national States is cited as an example. 
The whole theory is called by the author an essay on legal 
ontology, and his intention is defined as an attempt to deter- 
mine the nature of a specific juristic subject, namely the one 
which is not a human being. But it appears from the preced- 
ing Outline that the scope of the theory is much broader. This 
is essentially the same theory as that of Hauriou, but freed 
from Platonism. Ideas no longer appear as spirits which are 
arbitrarily incarnated in individuals. The common will of 
individuals depending on common support of an idea is the 
starter of an institution. But this common will creates a new 
being, different from human beings, and this new being func- 
tions according to its own nature. 


/ 
DESQUEYRAT 


Contrary to Renard who tried to establish the nature of 
an institution by induction from facts and deduction from 
philosophical premises, Desquéyrat makes an attempt to define 
the institution by analyzing the meaning of the term in com- 
mon speech and in the works of his predecessors. The result 
which he never presents in the form of a definition is this: 

The dominant trait of an institution is finality, the common 
or social end, the guiding idea, or the idea of a common good 
to be realized. All the other traits are deducible from this one. 
Means are necessary to achieve the end and these means must 
be rules—no argumentation is offered to confirm this proposi- 
tion which is not self-evident. Since, to the persons grouped in 


18This is obviously incompatible with the statement that every institution is a 
juristic organism. 
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an institution, its specific common good appears as necessary 
or at least desirable, these men apply constraint and sanctions. 
External or internal authority is also essential. Finally, in 
order that there be an institution, permanence, at least dura- 
tion of the common end, survival beyond the exertion of the 
will of the founders, is required. It is striking that among the 
traits of an institution, Desquéyrat does not mention a human 
group. The reason is that he chooses the verbal approach 
to the definition and is bound by the application of the term 
to such institutions as tipping or property. This is once more 
Hauriou’s position, a definite retrogression after Renard’s ad- 
vance. But in actuality Desquéyrat is interested only in 
corporate institutions, or institutions-persons in Hauriou’s 
terminology. 

About the dominant trait of the institution, the common or 
social end, Desquéyrat notices a fact which seems to have 
escaped the attention of his predecessors. The guiding idea of 
an institution may be entirely egoistic, such as that behind the 
formation of a stockholding company; but it may be altruistic. 
The more generous the guiding idea, the more intimacy there 
is among the members, and the more stable is the institution. 
Stockholding companies come and go, monastic orders live 
for centuries. 

In decisive advance over his predecessors, Desquéyrat is 
fully aware of the fact that law is only part of the social order. 
Another important contribution of this author is the discussion 
of the nature of a foundation, a subtype of the institution. An 
individual has donated money for the establishment of a 
school, and a school has really started functioning. The people, 
the parents, the teachers, says Desquéyrat, do not form a social 
group, since they are not called to discuss the manner of the 
realization of the social end and since they personally do not 
contribute anything to the institution; no communion, no cor- 
porate will can be found among them. Still less is this the 
case with a hospital or an asylum. And still such institutions 
function, being promoted by representatives, not of a person, 
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but of an idea, of the guiding idea of the institution as formu- 
lated by the founder. 

This is obviously not a solution of the problem of the social 
nature of the foundation. But it is Desquéyrat’s merit to have 
posed the problem. The solution may be sought along these 
lines. Communion of individuals in the idea of a common 
task, sacrifice for a common cause is not a necessary requisite 
of a social group (though it may be essential for certain types 
of social groups). It is in general sufficient that a certain 
number of individuals be held together by being related to 
the fulfilment of a corporate task; their roles may be different 
(active and passive) and the possible modes of adhesion are 
many. Groups which correspond to these traits but are 
neither communities nor associations could be tentatively 
called institutional groups.” 


ff 
CLEMENS 


Let us now review the ideas of Clémens, the most sociologi- 
cally conscious and philosophic-minded member of the 
school. He starts the study by stating a fact: “There are men 
who are grouped.” The problem is: what are human groups? 

The common traits of a group are: 1) plurality of men; 
2) unity in multiplicity; 3) orientation toward common action 
which presupposes a common end. 

The unity of a group is more than conceptual. The group 
is something different from its members taken one by one. The 
members are complete beings, but they are not limited to what 
they are at a given time. They can acquire new properties, and 
one of the modes of doing so is to enter into relations, to take 
part in a common activity. Then isolated men together with 





The necessity to overcome the usual dichotomy and to form a third class of social 
groups, in addition to communities and associations, is recognized by L. von Wiese 
(Systematic Sociology, New York, 1932) and J. Pieper, Grundformen sozialer 
Spielregen, Freiburg in B., 1933. The former speaks of abstract groups, the latter of 
functional organizations. On the latter cf. Franz H. Mueller, “On some basic patterns 
of interhuman relations,’ American Catholic Sociological Review, 1945, pp. 232 ff. 
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the unifying principle form a new being. The property mod- 
ifying a human mass and making out of it an institution is a 
guiding idea, the idea of a task. In actuality nothing is added 
to the men composing the group, but a new direction is im- 
posed on the human matter; it is now orientated toward the 
common end. 

The origin and nature of the ideas uniting men into groups 
present for Clémens, the same trouble as for some of his pre- 
decessors. He assumes the existence of social energy (which 
he never defines). This social energy is derived from the 
social nature of men which induces them to collaborate. Social 
energy, says Clémens, profits by this tendency; this is a source 
of action which unifies men when it is moved by some good 
which is common to them. Social energy producing groups 
either enters them, or remains external to them. In the former 
case there arise natural groupings; in the latter, artificial 
groupings. The State, the family, voluntary associations are 
examples of the former; public institutions and foundations 
are examples of the latter. 

Joining the group, the constituent members lose part of their 
proper individuality, but they remain themselves despite the 
new property they acquire and which unifies them into a 
new being. This new being is a real being whose individuality 
is a mode of being of several substantial beings. 

Participating in the new social being, men become its 
organs. Organization is the operation through which one 
ceases to be what one was, to the extent of one’s participation 
in the whole. It seems that, for Clémens, organization is tan- 
tamount to membership. He insists that organization is es- 
sential to the social group and that all members are its organs 
—not only those who exert activities in the name of the group. 

Is full consciousness of the common end a necessary condi- 
tion of membership? Clémens does not think so. “The move- 
ment of social energy [he says] does not require consciousness 
of the end on the part of those whom it concerns.” Social 
energy capable of achieving a group may orientate a man 
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toward a goal perceived by his intelligence or toward a goal 
imposed on him by facts. Despite nebulous terminology, 
Clémens is fully realistic: a citizen is often unaware of the 
common good aimed at by the State, but the fact of living in 
the framework of the State imposes on him participation in 
the common effort. 

As Desquéyrat, Clémens is especially interested in the 
nature of foundations. Some authors, he says, deny the exist- 
ence of a real social group behind a foundation. But social or- 
ganization of an activity is present, and this is decisive. The 
founder wants to secure the realization of a common good 
which could survive him. In the act of foundation, the will of 
the founder is external social energy. It unifies men in the idea 
of the particular good and provides them with the means to 
realize it and with a constitution. The charitable institution 
(foundation) is a group of men who distribute charities ac- 
cording to the will of the founder, in the framework of an 
organization which he imposed on the group to attain this end 
The poor people receiving charities are not members of the 
group since they are not unified by the common interest. But 
rather inconsistently, Clémens asserts that all the members of a 
commune are also members of a local foundation, all the 
citizens are also members of a national foundation, since the 
founders had the intention to take care, respectively, of a local 
or national interest. This does not mean that they could 
interfere with the operations: the founders imposed an or- 
ganization and those who belong to it have to act according to 
the constitution. 

Clémens is interested in the variability of social groups. 
The social being, he says, attracts individual activities in 
dependency of what it is. The idea may be more or less absorb- ° 
ant, and this is reflected in the organization of the group. But 
in any case each group has its own law which is determined 
by its end and therefore possesses an autonomous legal order; 
here Clémens succumbs to the common temptation of the in- 
stitutionalists which is to identify legal and social order. 
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Within the order prevailing within a social group, says 
Clémens, the relations between the whole and the members 
may be determined by a spontaneous adaptation to the com- 
mon end; this is an order which is realized without the inter- 
ference of jurists and legislators. But this spontaneous organi- 
zation may be refined by the deliberate action of an authority, 
say, of the legislator, and expressed in explicit rules. This 
deliberate organization is never superimposed on the spon- 
taneous one;” it merely refines some of its traits or takes its 
place or prevents it from developing in a specific direction. 
The two are modes of organizing the relations between the 
whole and the members; one is the immediate product of 
social necessity, the other is the result of a deliberate examina- 
tion of this necessity and of a decision reached after 
examination. 

The organization of a group may be either egalitarian 
or based on differentiation and therefore be authoritarian. But 
in any case the members are subordinate to an idea, never to 
other men, and this subordination is relative since it is limited 
by the idea. 

Of the reality of the social group Clémens is so convinced 
that he devotes to it only a few lines. The reality of a social 
group is a fact, he says, and it is an abuse of the legislator to 
declare it to be a mere fiction. But the fact that the social 
groups are real beings does not make them juristic persons, 
and it is a device of legal technique to ascribe to some of them 
the same rights and duties which belong to men. Then, a real 
social group becomes also a subject of law, a juristic person. 


RENARD’S SECOND VOLUME 


The works of Desquéyrat and Clémens have influenced 
Renard when he wrote the second volume of his work. This 


2This is said in emphatic opposition to G. Gurvitch, L’idée du droit social, Paris, 
1932. On the latter’s ideas cf. N. S. Timasheff, “Gurvitch’s Philosophy of Social Law,” 
THOUGHT, 1942, pp. 709 ff. 
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volume entitled “The Philosophy of the Institution” is not 
so productive as the first for our particular study. Among 
the ideas expressed in the volume these are relevant. 

The basic fact is this, says Father Renard: everybody be- 
lieves in me and us, both distinct and linked. The link is never 
purely logical, it is also real, existential. The end of the so- 
ciological study of the institution is to show how the individual 
and the social elements are mutually adjusted. Renard’s 
answer is this: just as an organism, the institution integrates 
its members into a whole but not so completely as to destroy 
the individuality of the member; on the contrary, in an insti- 
tution they gain some additional properties. In the whole, 
there is a being which is irreducible to the sum total of the 
parts. The form is realized by immersion in the parts and 
which makes them solidary. The institution is a form; it is 
that through which a certain number of persons compose a 
new being which transcends them at least in some regards. 
This is, says Renard, hylomorphism applied to the main prob- 
lem of sociology. 

There are different manners of being a whole, he continues. 
The deeper does the unifying form assimilate itself with the 
parts, the higher is the whole elevated in the hierarchy of 
beings. 

A significant improvement as compared with the first vol- 
ume may be seen in the clear distinction between legal and 
social phenomena. Legal order, now correctly says Father 
Renard, is part of the social order. Nevertheless about the 
end of the book relapse into the earlier error is discernible. 































DELOS 







Let us finish this study by speaking of Delos. The main 
problem, in his opinion, is that of the reality of social groups. 
Social groups, he says, are engendered by social relations and 
possess their own reality; they are special beings constituted 
of the totality of relations between substantial beings (men) 
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and objects unifying them. Delos insists on relations and 
stresses that, for the substantial beings, each particular relation 
is contingent; this diminishes the rank of the whole. 

Concerning social relations, Delos expresses a few orig- 
inal and interesting ideas. Relations never go directly from 
one person to another, they pass through the medium of an 
object. This object must not necessarily be material; it may be 
an end, an idea; but it must be objective, independent of sub- 
jectives states of mind. He exemplifies his hypothesis by these 
instances. The continuity of the species is the intentional ob- 
ject which causes sexual relations. Science is an objective 
though spiritual reality unifying scholars and students. Being 
objective and external to men, the object can be related to an 
indefinite number of individuals, and this gives to the social 
phenomenon its character of generality. 

From the variations of social relations variations among 
social groups are derived. Some relations are fragile and 
short-lived ; for instance, those among a few students interested 
in the same sport; since these relations are fragile, accidental, 
subordinate to deeper preoccupations, the group is unstable 
and, in consequence, the law does not take cognizance of it. 
When relations are more stable and important, the law inter- 
feres. 

On a similar basis the distinction between communities and 
associations is formulated. In some cases, says Father Delos, 
individuals are linked to one another as the result of an influ- 
ence exerted on them by an object before the awakening of 
individual consciousnesses. ‘Then, the individual conscious- 
ness contains only that which is given to it by the object; the 
group makes the individual, collective consciousness domi- 
nates over individual consciousness. This is a community. 

In other cases, individual consciousness precedes the social 
fact and the formation of a group. One or a few individuals 
conceive the idea of a common task. They propagate it and 
gain adherences. A common will is formed, but individual 
consciousness was there first. This is an association. This does 
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not mean that in an association individual consciousnesses 
would be always fully awakened. The State is an association, 
but throughout generations citizens may be unaware of the 
idea of the State; the awareness of its idea is then limited to the 
ruling élite, even to the chief. Still this is an association, 
because it proceeds from an idea. 

Does or does not the object, in Delos’ meaning replace the 
the guiding idea of earlier institutionalists? Definitely not: 
discussing particular institutions, Delos explains them exactly 
as other institutionalists do, namely as organization of men 
around commonly held ideas. He differs from Renard in that 
he links the members of an institution not through the whole, 
but through objects. Whether this is an improvement, is dubi- 
ous. When he demonstrates his idea on the example of the fam- 
ily, he is obviously wrong. The continuity of the species is the 
function of marriage and the family, but this continuity, or 
even its idea, is hardly a real link between man and wife, 
parents and children. The analytical jurist from whom Delos 
has probably borrowed his hypothesis would say that, in 
familial relations, the whole personality of the subjects is the 
object of the legal relationship. Sociologically and socio- 
psychologically it is probably better to say that relations be- 
tween men in social groups may be either direct relations, or 
relations mediated by common connection of the two with 


one object. 


CONCLUSION 


The contributions of the five masters forming the institu- 
tional school may be summarized in these words: 

1. In methodology, they widely differ. Hauriou’s approach 
is rather intuitive: he just “saw” things to be as he described 
them. Renard, Clémens and Delos use mainly the deduc- 
tive method, deriving their statements from Thomist philoso- 
phy or what they hold it to be. Renard mentions also induc- 
tion, but he never shows how his statements were derived from 
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experience, so that in actuality his induction is tantamount to 
Hauriou’s intuition. Desquéyrat applies the least commend- 
able method, analysis of the significance of words; but 
Hauriou has partly used the same procedure. 

2. In their findings, the five masters agree when they assert 
the reality of institutions which they are inclined to identify 
with social groups. They all agree in the rejection of the 
organismic analogy and in the rejection of collective mind. 
They all agree in saying that the reality of a social group is 
that of a whole transcending its parts, but not destroying their 
real and independent existence. 

3. Hauriou’s thought that it is the organizing, or directive 
idea which makes a whole of a number of individuals has pre- 
vailed, after having been liberated of its initial platonic flavor. 

4. After initial fluctuations, the institutionalists seem to have 
agreed on the proposition that the directive idea must not be 
present in the mind of every member of an institution; it 
suffices that it be present in the consciousness of some and that 
the other ones be held together by activities of those who 
are really penetrated by tke idea. 

5. Insofar as no identity between institution and social group 
is Claimed, no trouble arises; when it is—and this is explicitly 
done by Clémens—it appears difficult to explain the nature 
of communities. Relating them, a directive idea is present 
only in the minds of external observers, namely the idea of 
the function carried out by the community. The members 
are related to one another not so much on the intellectual as 
on the emotional level. 

6. The institutionalists have made excellent contributions 
to the problem of the duration of social groups independently 
of the persistence of the will which engendered them. They 
also have shown a promising way for the analysis of numerous 
social groups which are hardly covered by the current defini- 
tions of community and association. In Delos’ work, a new 
formulation of the theory of social relations is offered. This 
is an idea to be explored in detail by later contributors, 
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7. Being jurists, the institutionalists are inclined to over- 
emphasize the legal phase of social life and to identify legal 
order and social order. This identification does by no means 
follow from their basic premises. 

8. In general, the works of the institutionalists are full of 
stimulating ideas, but none among them has succeeded in 
offering a consistent theory of social groups covering all 
their relevant aspects and variations. This is a task to be 
performed by another generation of institutionalists. 


WZ 
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A Note on 


Legal Pragmatism 


R. W. MULLIGAN 
P ecieace © po of law has always been an important 


adjunct to political science, but the present need for 

formulating a policy that will establish an equilibrium 
between the two extremes of state socialism and uncontrolled 
free enterprise has made the consideration of basic legal direc- 
tives all the more vital. Seldom before in the history of our 
nation has there been such a need for the formulation of social 
directives, for cooperative social intelligence. Seldom has 
there been such a need for clear concepts about the nature and 
the purpose of law. Yet all too often intelligent discussion of 
these very basic principles is blocked by misunderstanding. 
For instance, it is practically impossible for a Scholastic 
political philosopher to mention “natural law” in pragmatic 
circles without arousing amusement or bewilderment. Yet, 
although it would be absurd to state that there are no real 
fundamental differences between scholasticism and pragma- 
tism, it would be almost as absurd to suppose that between the 
schools there exists no common ground at all for philosophical 
cooperation. 

As a matter of fact, many modern legal theories have con- 
siderable in common with scholastic thought,’ and one won- 
ders at times whether it is not quite possible that many students 
of political philosophy would become more familiar with 
scholastic formulae were they not barred at the outset from 
doing so by a few of the following misconceptions. 

Chief among these is that scholastic philosophy, being 





1The term scholastic is used throughout not as a party label but as a broad, generic 
name for the thought of those philosophers who base their system of ethics upen an 
analysis of the nature, relationships, and functions of man: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, etc. 
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wedded to certain basic moral principles, ignores the dynamic 
and interactive character of society and impedes progressive 
legislation. This is hardly true. Scholastic philosophy has 
always been aware of the dynamic nature of society and of 
the need for constantly readjusting law to the rational claims 
and human wants of society. No scholastic philosopher has 
ever maintained that codes of purely positive law should 
be everywhere the same and always perfectly static. As a 
matter of fact, few philosophers have expressed the underly- 
ing reasons for the dialectical nature of law as clearly and as 
succinctly as Thomas Aquinas: 


There may be two causes for the just change of human law: one on the 
part of reason; the other on the part of man. . . . The cause on the part of 
reason is that it seems natural to human reason to advance gradually from the 
imperfect to the perfect. . . . Those who first endeavored to discover something 
useful for the human community, not being able themselves to take everything 
into consideration, set up certain institutions which were deficient in many 
ways; and they were changed by subsequent lawgivers who made institutions 
that might prove less frequently deficient in respect of the common weal. 

On the part of man... the law can be rightly changed on account of the 
changed condition of man, to whom different things are expedient according 
to the difference of his condition.” 


The scholastic philosopher, therefore, has no quarrel with 
those who assert that law is an instrument for social progress. 
He agrees that legislation must be constantly coextensive with 
human wants and human needs which constantly widen and 
alter as man’s milieu changes. Like the pragmatist he too 
insists that the best scientific methods and materials available 
be used in testing the consequences of proposed legislation. 
Nor does he dispute the obvious fact that legislation, possibly 
quite adequate for an agrarian eighteenth-century United 
States, would inflict immeasurable harm were it to be enforced 
in an industrial twentieth century. Here then at least is one 
common ground—one starting point for the pragmatist who 
is interested in scholastic thought and in understanding the 





2Sum. Th., I-11, Q. 97, a. 1, ¢. 
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traditional philosophy that successfully stabilized western 
European society for so many centuries. 

A second misconception of scholastic philosophy—one that 
can be ultimately resolved into epistemological terms—is also 
prevalent in pragmatic circles. To the pragmatist (and most 
contemporary American political philosophers are funda- 
mentally pragmatists), the concept is purely functional. It 
has merely a here-and-now value. It possesses no validity 
other than that it provides a hypothesis from which positive 
results can be obtained, and it is said to possess truth only 
when it produces satisfactory results. But since the results 
themselves are conditioned by present social and economic 
factors, which may not have existed in the past and may be 
absent in the future, the concept itself is thought to have no 
intrinsic validity. Hence, the pragmatist concludes, all con- 
cepts are purely functional. He frankly admits that even his 
basic moral principles have no lasting or intrinsic value: it 
is quite possible that they were worthless in the past and may 
be so in the future.* Consequently, the political pragmatist 
feels that philosophical cooperation with scholastic thinkers 
is impossible. | 

The scholastic, however, avoids the skepticism latent in 
the pragmatic position by sharply differentiating between the 
concept and the hypothesis. The former he points out is a 
product of intellectual analysis which prescinds from time 
and space. Thus the concept of man as a rational animal 
severs man from his temporal and spatial relationships and 
considers only his ultimate constituents: animality and ra- 
tionality. The basic relationships that this condition of ex- 
istence establishes—of essential subordination to God, of es- 
sential equality with other men—are not essentially altered or 
destroyed by the advancements and upheavals of civilization. 
It is different with the hypothesis. To expedite social and 
economic conditions, the political scientist must consider the 
data of time and place. Hence he must often resort to the 





3Jerome Frank, Fate and Freedom (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1945), p. 296. 
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hypothesis, to theories which may or may not have intrinsic 
value. But if the hypothesis conforms to existing conditions, 
it has intrinsic validity. It retains its purely hypothetical na- 
ture only in proportion to the degree that it fails to conform 
with actual conditions. Thus its validity is not measured by 
its success, but its success is rather determined by its validity 
—its conformity to actual conditions. 

It is quite true then that social hypotheses or theories will 
no longer be valid in different times or in different places, 
since their worth depends upon their conformity to condi- 
tions existing in a particular time or place. This fact, how- 
ever, does not destroy their intrinsic validity. They cannot 
be called false because they do not conform to conditions 
which they did not from the outset pretend to include. 
Reading contemporary attacks written by American prag- 
matists on the intrinsic validity of “concepts,” one becomes 


impressed by the failure of many of these writers to draw 


the vital distinction between the concept and the hypothesis.’ 
Were the distinction made, another barrier between the 
schools would quite possibly be broken. 

Most formidable of all the barriers to philosophical co- 
operation, however, is the prevalent misconception of natural 
law.’ Modern American writers have confused the scholastic 
concept of natural law with everything from canon law’ to 
Kant’s postulates of the practical reason.’ The natural law 
according to scholastics is neither of these. Nor is it the 
primitive code of an aboriginal (and purely imaginative) 
society, nor the jus gentium of the Romans.’ In one passage 
of his writings, Thomas Aquinas defines the natural law 
simply as “the light of the intellect . . . in virtue of which 


4Cf. John Dewey’s “My Philosophy of Law,” in My Philosophy of Law: Credos 
of Sixteen American Scholars (Boston: Boston Book Co., 1941), pp. 73-85. 

5Jerome Frank, of. cit., p. 295. 

®Benjamin Wright, American Interpretations of Natural Law (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1931), pp. 5-6. 

7John Dewey, Joc. cit. 

8H. S. Maine, Ancient Law (New York: Holt, n.d.), p. 109. 
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we know what must be done and what must be avoided.” 
For it is the intellect that discovers the natural law—not by 
constructing non-empirical, a priori absolutes—but by analyz- 
ing man himself. Analysis reveals that the intrinsic potenti- 
alities of the human will and the human intellect cannot be 
realized until the will achieves a richer and more permanent 
possession of good, and the intellect a fuller knowledge of the 
ultimate cause of all being, than is possible during life. This 
quasi-gravitation of the mind toward God is only too evident 
in the anguished cries of dissatisfaction that echo in the great 
literatures of all nations. But the roots of this discontent 
lie in the very nature of the mind—its immateriality, its 
ability to form the most general of concepts, that of being, 
from where it gropes falteringly to a knowledge of the most 
ultimate of causes, the ultimate cause of being itself. But until 
the mind comes to a fuller knowledge of the ultimate cause 
than is possible during life, its intrinsic potentialities are no 
more exhausted than are the potentialities of a dynamo when 
it drives a toy train. And the rationality of creation demands 
at least the possibility of fulfilling this “natural appetite” 
of the mind for God. Hence, the philosopher concludes, man 
is ordained to God as his final end. And with this philo- 
sophical premise he destroys the very foundation of totali- 
tarianism, for man’s intrinsic, natural ordination to God is 
the only adequate proof that “man is not ordained to po- 
litical society according to all that he is and has.’"* Any 
legislation, therefore, that treats man as merely a part of a 
political whole is contrary to the natural law. It lacks ration- 
ality. It is an act of violence, not an act of law. 

Analysis of man’s “faculties-in-action” reveals, moreover, 
that certain operations are consonant with, others opposed to, 
their design. The power of speech has obviously been de- 
signed to express thought; its use to spread falsehood is an 
apparent perversion, and hence contrary to the natural law. 





9Op. 3, in duo praecepta caritatis, ch. 1. 
10Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Th., I-II, q. 21, a. 4, ad 3. 
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The power of generation is obviously designed for the pro- 
duction of offspring; to frustrate that end of the power in 
the very act of using it constitutes another violation of the 
natural law. Any act that ignores man’s essential subordina- 
tion to God or essential equality with other men is likewise 
contrary to the natural law. Generally speaking, then, an 
action will be in accordance with the natural law if it is con- 
sonant with the whole of man’s complex nature, all of his 
faculties, all of his essential relationships—and these arranged 
in their proper, natural hierarchy. “This is true not only of 
man, but of any living being: use that is consonant with its 
nature develops or perfects it. The opposite ruins or de- 
stroys.”” 

One cannot hope to do more within the limits of this essay 
than to mention some salient tenets of the natural law and 
indicate the method by which the natural law is discovered. 
But the remarks made will be, perhaps, sufficient to correct 
the impression given by so many pragmatists that the natural 
law is made up of “outside” standards and nonempirical, a 
priori absolutes. * It is true that the basic principles of the 
natural law are absolute, but they are not “outside” or a priori 
in the Kantian sense. Being based on human nature itself, the 
natural law is very much “inside.” Itis real. It follows upon 
the very possession of rational existence. 

The natural law, however, merely gives the legislator broad 
directives. It does not make positive law unerring and exact 
—“the embodiment of everything that’s excellent.” Thomas 
Aquinas would have ridiculed the heavenly city envisioned by 
those eighteenth-century philosophers who thought that be- 
cause of natural law, positive law was capable of exact mathe- 
matical statement.” In his mind legislation was dynamic, 
not static. The natural law was a broad framework within 


Stephen J. Rueve, “The Philosophy of the Natural Law,” The Modern School- 
man, XIV (January, 1937), 31. 

12John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York: Minton, Balch, and Co., 1929), 
p. 68. 

Cf. Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932), passim. 
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which the legislator was free to work, not a mathematician’s 
slide-rule that gave unerring answers to all legislative prob- 
lems. Those problems belong to the economist, the soci- 
ologist, the political scientist. And it is here—in planning 
social means—that the pragmatic approach becomes invalu- 
able. Any social program must be tested and retested again 
and again before it is put into effect. The best scientific 
methods and materials available must be used in testing the 
consequences of any proposal. Only then should it be enacted 
into law. Here again the scholastic and the pragmatist meet 
on common ground. As a matter of fact, scholastic jurispru- 
dence is pragmatic, but a controlled pragmatism. And it is 
only within the scholastic scheme that law can have the larger 
stability, the compact dynamism that are essential for tem- 
poral peace and prosperity. 

Indeed that some stabilizing factor needs to be reintroduced 
into contemporary political philosophy should be only too 
apparent in light of recent events. By now, for instance, it 
Should be quite clear that justice is not always what the 
majority wants. “Social demands”’—especially in times of 
duress—do not always bear the hallmark of rationality. Nor 
can the justice of legislation always be measured by the suc- 
cess it has, in similar circumstances, in temporarily easing 
economic burdens or in relieving social pressure at the expense 
of inarticulate and unorganized minorities. 

Are rights nonexistent if the majority refuses to recognize 
them? The mind revolts from accepting the proposition that 
the victims of Nazi Germany had no rights because a 
majority, acting in a fit of mass hysteria, refused to recognize 
their existence. And yet this position is maintained by not a 
few prominent Americans. Thus, George A. Lundberg,” past 
president of the American Sociological Society, bitterly con- 
demns those who “ . . . wallow in oratory about inalienable 
rights.” “The only rights we know,” he adds, “are those which 





M4George A. Lundberg, Presidential Address at 38th Annual Meeting of American 
Sociological Society, Dec. 4, 1943, American Sociological Review, 1X (February, 
1944), 3. 
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a community from time to time chooses to respect.’ Almost 
exactly the same position is held by the eminent economist, 
Charles A. Beard, in his volume The Republic.” 

This replacement of reason by will as the intrinsic element 
of law is not new. In Western thought it is especially obvious 
in the philosophy of Kant. It will be remembered that Kant, 
after insisting that the foundations of morality—the existence 
of God, the immortality of the soul, and the freedom of the 
will—could not be proved by reason, postulated, demanded, 
that these principles be believed and accepted. “I must... 
abolish knowledge to make room for belief.” In other 
words, Kant admits that the conventional laws of morality 
are irrational, but we must have them. They therefore must 
be willed into existence. As a matter of fact, Kant’s practical 
reason is not reason at all, but a will which prescribes and 
blindly believes. Hegel merely followed Kant’s premises to 
their logical conclusion, apotheosized the will, and frankly 
stated that law was but a manifestation of its force.” 

The materialistic dialectic of Marx and Engels also denied 
that Law had its roots in rationality. Law was merely a product 
of driving, blind economic forces. Even the very idea of 
equality, so essential to Communist philosophy, is regarded 
by Engels as a temporary phenomenon brought about by his- 
torical conditions. “The idea of equality...” he writes “is 
itself an historical product, the creation of which required 
definite historical conditions, which in turn themselves pre- 
suppose a long historical development. It is therefore any- 
thing but an eternal truth.’”* 

Even the late distinguished American jurist, Oliver W. 
Holmes, Jr., made law a matter of will rather than of ration- 
ality: “Sovereignty is a form of power and the will of the 





Charles A. Beard, The Republic (New York: Viking Press, 1943), p. 296. 

16Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, preface. 

7G, W. F. Hegel, “The Philosophy of Law,” in Hegel, edited by J. Loewenberg, 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1929), pp. 443-468. 

18Engels, (I. Sonderausgabe, 111) Anti-Duhring, p. 118. Quoted by Vernon Venable, 
Human Nature: The Marxian View (New York: Knopf, 1945), pp. 207-208. 
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sovereign is law because he has power to compel obedience 
or disobedience and for no other reason. The limits within 
which his will is law then, are those within which he has, 
or is believed to have power to compel or punish.’”* How- 
ever “realistic” this conception of law might be, events at 
the San Francisco Conference showed quite clearly that it 
is not workable. No small nation (and indeed few large 
nations) will enter an international juridical body where 
justice will be based on the relative size of armies and navies. 
And no lasting legal framework can be erected on a philoso- 
phy of law where the will has replaced the intellect as the 
ultima ratio legum. 

Not a few pragmatists have realized the need for a sounder 
philosophy of law than is prevalent at present in American 
legal circles. Some of them have been aroused to a new aware- 
ness of the scholastic synthesis by the fact that confreres of 
theirs, trained in scholasticism, have invariably reached the 
same conclusions as themselves regarding the justice or injus- 
tice of proposed legislation and social reform.” In view of the 
remarks made above, the phenomenon is perhaps not too 
hard to understand. The pragmatist judges legislation by its 
potential workability, its potential success in view of economic 
and social facts, using as a basis the broad principles of equity. 
But when he does this, he is implicitly using the same norm 
that the scholastically trained political scientist does: human 
nature. And both experts have a common purpose; both are 
trying to expedite social and economic conditions in such a 
way that the individual in society may attain the fullest 
possible development under here-and-now conditions. 

The scholastic, however, possesses a _ stable synthesis 
which, without impeding the progress of legislation or of 
social reform, provides rational directives to any program of 
reform and readjustment. Moreover, it keeps him from falling 





190liver W. Holmes, “Judicial Opinions,’ Harvard Law Review, XLIV (March, 


1931), 788. 
20Jerome Frank, Op. cit., p. 295. 
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into the error of treating the individual as though he possessed 
no rights outside of those recognized by the state. Unlike the 
legal Neo-Darwinism that asserts only those have rights who 
have the power to force others to recognize them—in other 
words, that only the fittest shall survive,—scholasticism pro- 
vides a sound and rational basis for equity by stressing man’s 
specific equality and ultimate destiny, both of which are 
rooted in his possession of rationality. 

At this junction in our history, only the near-sighted will 
say, “This is the time for action, not for theories.” Ideas direct 
and control action. Marx and Engels realized this only too 
well. And as Engels pointed out, ‘““However great one’s con- 
tempt for all theoretical thought, still one cannot bring 
together two natural facts into relation with one another or 
understand the connection between them, without theoretical 
thought. The only question is whether one’s thinking is cor- 
rect or not... .”” If we have the proper directions we can 
have more hope of attaining our goal than if we had no direc- 
tions at all. If we have the wrong directions, we cannot hope 
at all. 

Now, perhaps more than ever before, it is imperative that 
those who shape our laws and mold our political thought 
reinstall rationality to its primacy in law. The material for 
this work lies at hand. Perhaps when the barriers of misunder- 
standing have been leveled, those who are sincerely interested 
in providing a stable basis for social reconstruction will not 


hesitate to use it. 


1Engels, (I. Sonderausgabe, 715), Dialectics of Nature, p. 309, as quoted by V. 
Venable, of. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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RELIGION IN Russia. By Robert Pierce Casey. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1946. Pp. 98. $2.00. 

This is an amazing book. Written by a learned Protestant Church historian 
in order to tell the story wie es eigentlich gewesen ist, it conveys to the reader 
a confusing and somewhat distorted view on the events and situations. 
There are two main causes behind the failure of a definitely sincere effort. 
One is the author’s inability to understand the simple and naive faith of the 
Russian Christians, another is his contempt for “contemporary books on 
Russia . . . written to prove something.” 

Ignoring the faith of the rank-and-file believers, Mr. Casey sees in the 
Russian Orthodox Church under the tsars merely an instrument of oppression. 
To make his case stronger, he provokes the impression that the Church 
accumulated enormous riches. He first reproduces a few statements from 
J. S. Curtis’s Church and State in Russia which show that in 1905 the 
Russian Church owned 0.7% of the territory of European Russia (p. 91). 
This is hardly a very impressive figure, and moreover it significantly decreased 
from 1905 to 1914, through State sponsored sales of Church lands to the 
peasants. But, on the next page, Mr. Casey reproduces an entirely un- 
substantiated statement from J. F. Hecker (Religion and Communism) who 
gives figures four times higher than those of Curtis and adds that, late in 
1917, the Church deposits in the banks amounted to 8 billion rubles—without 
mentioning the fact that this was already a period of wild inflation. In 
reality, that Church was by no means very rich and its budget mainly consisted 
of contributions from the believers. 

But, for Mr. Casey, that Church was a rapacious body helping the tsars 
oppress the people. Quite consistently, he assumes that the attack on religion 
subsequent to the revolution “was attractive to the man in the ranks.” Were 
it so, that attack would have been a marked success. But it was not, and 
Mr. Casey knows it. He is however unable to give a real explanation of this 
basic fact as well of the fact that the Catholics who never had been “instru- 
ments of tsarist oppression” were as badly persecuted as the Orthodox. The 
whole framework of discussion appears to be faulty. In reality, the Com- 
munists attacked religion because they wanted to convert the Russians to 
their creed which is militant atheism. This attack was repelled by a mag- 
nificent resistance of the believers which is not even mentioned in the book. 
Here, the second cause of the author’s failure was obviously operative. Facts 
about that resistance could be found in the present reviewer's Religion in 
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Soviet Russia, but Mr. Casey could not use it—obviously because it was 
written “to prove something.” But facts remain facts independently of the 
person who tells them! 

Omitting the real story of the struggle between religion and atheism, 
Mr. Casey is unable to explain the startling changes of the past few years. 
He traces them to the German aggression and to the patriotic attitude of the 
Church in the course of the war. In reality the patriotic attitude of the 
Church must be related to the New Religious Policy which started in 1939, 
a policy which was part of the general retreat of Communism before the 
natural law written in the hearts of the Russians. 

Recent events are accurately told by the author in an epilogue, but their 
real meaning escapes him. He does not see that a give-and-take situation has 
emerged between the Russian Orthodox Church and the atheist government 
of Russia. The Russian Church has been permitted to share in the aggrandize- 
ment of the Soviet Union by bringing back under the Moscow Patriarchate 
areas lost around 1920—a fact emphasized in P. Anderson’s People, Church 
and State in Modern Russia. The Russian Church has regained legal status 
and a sufficient material basis for existence, as well as the right to educate 
priests and to publish religious literature—a rather meager Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate now appears monthly. But the Church has to pay an 
exorbitant price. It must support the foreign policy of the Soviets—and change 
the evaluation of events any time Stalin changes his. It is compelled to 
repudiate the martyrs of the twenties and thirties by officially asserting that 
there never was religious persecution in Russia. This is, incidentally, one of 
the central themes of the book entitled Truth about Religion in Russia 
which appeared in Moscow in 1942 and is time and again quoted by 
Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey’s discussion of ‘‘Prospects” is entirely wrong. He wonders whether 
a kind of Soviet creed may not emerge and take the place of Christianity. 
In doing so, he forgets that one of the reasons of the change in the religious 
policy of the Soviets had been the experimental proof that such a development 
was impossible. 

The treatment of the position of Catholicism in Russia is hardly adequate. 
There are interesting pages on the activities of the Jesuits and Dominicans 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, but no word is said about 
the abolition of the Union in Western Russia (1839) and in Poland proper 
(1875), or about the Concordat of 1847-63. The beginning of discrimination 
against the Catholics as early as in 1936 is not mentioned, and the Vatican- 
Moscow relations of the past few years are commented upon from a point 
of view sympathetic with Moscow. 

In spite of the author’s emphasis on accuracy, a few mistakes have found 
their way into his book. Here are some examples. Boris Godunov was not the 
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father-in-law, but the brother-in-law of Tsar Theodore. Not “Roman propa- 
ganda,” but the Act of Toleration of 1905 brought back to Catholicism 
233,000 persons who for years had been clandestine Uniats. In 1917, the 
Russian peasants could not be “concerned with freedom from the oppressive 
landlords,” because no legal ties existed between the two classes. The decree 
on the Separation of the Church from the State appeared not in the Constitu- 
tion of July 10, 1918, but six months earlier, on January 20, 1918; incidentally, 
the author does not even mention the fundamental decree of April 8, 1929, 
which superseded that of 1918. Patriarch Tikhon never abdicated. It was 
not Pope Pius XII, but Pope Pius XI who appointed a ‘day of intercession 


for Russia.” 
Fordham University. NicHo.as S. TIMASHEFF. 


PoLiTICAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Karl Loewenstein. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. Pp. 498. $4.00. 

The author of this book is a German refugee, in the service of the Legal 
Division of the United States Group of the Control Council in Germany. 
In his volume he expounds the thesis that nations do not possess the right of 
choosing their own form of government. “Political tutelage” must be used to 
prevent the recurrence of autocracy which might threaten the peace and 
liberty of the world. The establishment of such “‘tutelage”’—another word 
for armed intervention—lies within the competence of the “Democratic 
International,” and its executive organ, the so-called “United Nations.” 

Dr. Loewenstein distinguishes between permissible and nonpermissible gov- 
ernments. Who is to be the judge? Are we to apply moral principles, or is 
the bon plaisir of a power combination enough? And if the latter, what kind 
cf combination? On this point the author is emphatic. ““My plan of political 
reconstruction . . . depends on the stability of the alliance between the Anglo- 
Saxon nations and Soviet Russia.” 

This was written after the Yalta Conference, when it should have become 
apparent to any student of international affairs that the “alliance” can be 
continued only as long as there are countries, goods and interests belonging 
to other peoples, which the Western Powers are willing to use for the ap- 
peasement of the Soviets. 

Russia does not have a government which is nonpermissible from Dr. 
Loewenstein’s point-of-view. He seems to have failed to discover “autocracy” 
in the Soviet system, though he indicates a slight uneasiness about future pos- 
sible developments in this direction. 

This answers our first question. There is only political expediency, but 
no concept of absolute principles of right and wrong, applicable to individuals 
and nations alike, past, present and future, which constitute the criterion for 
what is permissible, and for what is not. The author is a pragmatist. As 
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such, he is not concerned with absolute principles. To bring up this question 
might even appear to him a sign of reaction, perhaps even of clerical fascism, 
and as a regression to the “dark ages.” 

There was indeed a period of history when men thought in terms of per- 
missible and nonpermissible governments. Those were “permissible” which 
in Dante’s words rendered service to the principles of “Freedom and of 
Justice,” subject to the moral law, and were filled with the consciousness of 
the oneness of the human race. It was that oneness which on the spiritual 
as well as on the political plane was represented by the Sacrum Imperium 
Romanum, a great concordance of races and peoples under the guidance of 
Pope and Emperor, both deriving their power from God, the first leading 
mankind toward its eternal destination, the latter guiding it toward its 
temporal goal. A long chapter of the book is entitled “De Monarchia”—the 
title under which Dante chose to expound his timeless doctrines about the 
one, all-embracing temporal Empire. Dr. Loewenstein uses the term only to 
“prove” that, of all forms of government, monarchies are the most nonper- 
missible. That many monarchies have held their ground much more efficiently 
than republics, and that, in particular, the restored British Monarchy, after 
the Cromwellian period, and the “Glorious Revolution,” has survived many 
world catastrophes, while republics have crumbled all around, does not 
disturb him in the least. 

Obviously, there is no role which he could assign to Christianity within 
his ephemeral “reconstruction,” of which even the outward premises—the 
Anglo-Saxon-Soviet “alliance’—had all but vanished before the book was 
even published. 

As to Germany bias and resentment are thinly cloaked in the tone of 
objectivity. In his opinion, there should be no German government for a 
long time to come. He writes of “securing European reconstruction without 
German interference, and thus, preparing for peace in our time.” Well, 
precisely this has been done with or without Dr. Loewenstein’s advice. But 
“the peace in our time” is more remote than ever. And there are a good 
many today, who contend that the failure of the Paris Conference, the im- 
possibility of reaching any solution of the European problem, is the direct 
consequence of the partitioning of Germany, and of the withholding of those 
rights from the German people, for the sake of which the last war was 
allegedly fought. 

The book leaves one with the impression of helplessness in the face of world 
changes. As its author’s viewpoint is characteristic of a strong trend in 
Western policy, it throws light on the reasons for the present-day confusion, 
and the mismanagement of “democratic” statesmanshsip during the war and 
after the outward cessation of this phase of armed hostilities. 
Newfoundland, N. J. HvuBERTUS ZU LOEWENSTEIN. 
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THE New Evrope. An Introduction to Its Political Geography. By Walter 
Fitzgerald. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. xiii, 298. $2.75. 
As long as Professor Fitzgerald, who teaches Geography at the Victoria 

University of Manchester, deals with general principles he remains quite 

sound although he suffers from the widespread inability to distinguish between 

the terms “racial” and “ethnic.” Here and there he maintains with great 
courage an even unpopular thesis (as, for instance, in the case of Alsace- 

Lorraine). But even in spelling difficulties arise (Bohmer Wald, Erz Ge- 

birge, Ultava, Hunsruch instead of Boehmerwald, Erzgebirge, Vltava, Huns- 

rueck). Central Tyrol is mistaken for the Trentino. Neither is the author 
familiar with the meaning of the word “Ruthenes.” The Ruthenes of Eastern 

Galicia are, moreover, featured as “Orthodox” (p. 69). There is, needless 

to say, no “sharp religious cleavage” between these Uniates and the Poles. 

Neither is the population of Ingria (p. 71) Russian. Leningrad is actually a 

Russian island in a Finno-Ugrian lake. The map on p. 43 is wrong. Finland 

was brought under Swedish domination long before the seventeenth century. 

So is the map on p. 72 which marks as Karelians merely the orthodox Eastern 

Karelians. The representation of inner tendencies in Finland (pp. 75-76) is 

quite wrong. To call the Germans of the Baltic Republics “Balts” is un- 

scientific although it has been done before. The Memel district never had a 

population approaching the quoted 750,000 (p. 78). Yet whereas Breslau 

was by no means predominantly Polish in 1790 there is good reason to believe 
that the number of Poles even prior to 1919 constantly increased in Poznania 

(p. 80). Their birth rate was far higher than that of the Lutheran Ger- 

mans. The Masurians indeed wanted to be regarded as Germans but they 

are not Roman Catholics by any stretch of the imagination (p. 82) 

Really objectionable are the descriptions of inner Polish conditions. If the 
average newspaper reader believes that Poland was until 1939 an aristocratic 
fief he may acquiesce in such “knowledge.” But a political geographer has 
the duty to investigate carefully the truth and not to accept popular conno- 
tations. An “aristocracy of inherited privilege owning nearly one half the 
acreage of Poland” is a situation existing mutatis mutandis in England but 
not in Poland. In 1938 over 83% of the non-forest acreage was owned by 
individuals possessing less than 200 acres each. The term “aristocrat” has 
actually a quite different meaning in Poland where the nobility is more than 
10% of the population. Many Socialists, workers, peasants are noblemen. In 
the treatment of Poland and the Baltic States the bias and bewilderment of 
the author, who revels in British suburban conceptions, is depressing. The 
Soviet propaganda line is fully accepted and all Russo-Polish hostility traced 
back to a lack of peasant representation in the Polish Parliament. 

The statistics as to land ownership in Hungary are completely false. The 
footnote on p. 84 is incorrect. The religious-ethnic situation as described 
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on p. 95 is false—the Magyars of eastern Hungary are mostly Calvinist, the 
Rumanians of Transylvania partly Uniate. Bessarabia has a relative, pos- 
sibly even an absolute, Rumanian majority. The Bulgars were probably not 
a Finnic, but a Turki people. The numerical relationship of Serbs and Croats 
(p. 102) is certainly far from the mark. 

A phrase relating to the Albanian language—‘‘it is based on a pre-Slavonic 
vernacular similar in some respects to the Latin of Rumania”—makes a philo- 
logist wince (p. 104). Macartney’s remark (p. 117) is misunderstood ; the 
population of the “middle tier” is not 65 millions but over 100 millions 
(p. 131). Haushofer’s influence on Nazi foreign policy was practically zero. 
He was forced to resign from the presidency of the German Academy of 
Sciences in 1935. The Eastern boundaries of Prussia in 1919 were roughly 
those of 1771 not of 1810 (p. 174). Neither was Galicia ever farmed by the 
Russians. While objective toward the Czech-Slovak antagonism there is 
again an anti-Polish bias in the Teschen problem. We greatly fear that the 
author has not carefully studied the Czech and Polish literature on the 
subject. 

The remark on p. 161 that Austria was left with its nationality frontiers 
intact is puzzling. What about Southern Moravia, Southern Bohemia, the 
South Tyrol? The “mediaeval land tenure of Hungary” popping up again 
on p. 161 makes the British system neolithic. Neither did Hungary recover 
during this war part of the Yugoslav Banat—the author probably refers to 
the Bacska. The ethnic boundary between Serbia and Bulgaria did not by 
any means coincide with the political boundary prior to 1919 (p. 166). 

Russia did not offer Eastern Karelia for the Karelian Isthmus but merely 
the village of Repola and surroundings (p. 176). The sovereignty over the 
Aland Islands was not Swedish prior to 1921 (p. 177). The height of 
cynicism is reached on p. 181: ““The commercial advantages which federation 
with Russia will undoubtedly bring—not to speak of the greater possibility of 
security—should go far to reconcile the more extreme elements in Lithuanian 
nationalism to the loss of sovereignty.” 

There is an Appendix which gives a clue to the “tendency” of the book. 
The appendix contains excerpts of speeches by Mr. Churchill on December 
15, 1944, and of Mr. Eden on the same day. Both men recommended the 
Curzon Line and endorsed a mass deportation of the German population 
from Eastern Germany. The Holy Father took a very different stand in the 
matter of mass migrations. But even Mr. Churchill has, in the meantime, 
completely reversed his stand. In his Fulton, Missouri, speech he denounced 
the deportations and the Western Polish boundary and in his speech before 
the Commons on June 5, 1946, referring to these territorial arrangements he 
said: “If I and my colleagues erred in these decisions we must be judged in 
relation to the circumstances of the awful conflict in which we were 


engaged.” 
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Mr. Churchill is no gsographer. It would have been the duty of the experts 
to raise their voice in angry protest. Are we here facing another trahison des 


clercs? 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia. E. v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


BounDARY Makinc. A Handbook for Statesmen, Treaty Editors and 
Boundary Commissioners. By Stephen B. Jones. With a foreword by S. 
Whittemore Boggs. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1945. (Distributed by Columbia University Press.) Pp. vii, 
268. $3.00. 

It should be mentioned that this concise and accurate book is primarily 
for boundary commissioners and deals predominantly with technical details, 
not with principles and historical practices. Even the careful reader will 
find no factual mistakes, misprints and other errors which usually abound in 
such volumes. 

In the first, general, part the author uses perhaps the terms “nationality” 
and “language” somewhat loosely, but, one has to admit, in accordance with 
British-American practice. Nationality east of the Rhine would be tantamount 
to ethnic status; in English the terms nationality and citizenship have become 
synonymous and “race” often takes (wrongly) the place of Volkszugehorigkeit. 
The author deplores the impossibility of producing technically reliable ethnic 
maps—even if the method of taking the census is fair. Yet Count Teleki 
developed two methods (one of them practical only on a large scale) of 
giving a combined picture of “nationality” and population density, and 
presenting a number of ethnic groups. 

This handbook is written with strict objectivity and takes sides with no 
existing geopolitical theory. Yet there is evidence of an optimism which must 
be criticized from a “‘scientific” point of view. The title talks about “states- 
men’’—a species which, many think, died out in our occidental civilization 
some time ago. On p. 27 the Atlantic Charter is invoked and the remark is 
made that “in the past victors have been unwilling to make self-determination 
a general principle, applicable to their own as well as to conquered territory.” 
We seem to be living more than ever in the past. 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia. ErIK v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


NATIONALITIES AND NATIONAL Mrnoritigs. (With Special Reference to 
East Central Europe.) By Oscar I. Janowsky. With a Foreword by James 
E. Shotwell. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xix, 232. 
$2.75. 

This book is devoted to the problem of nationalities in a region which 
was the breeding ground of two world wars. By “East Central Europe” 
Professor Janowsky understands the Danubian, the Baltic countries and 
Poland. They arose as independent States on the territories of the Austrian- 
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Hungarian Monarchy and the Russian Empire at the end of the first world 
war. The author’s principal thesis is that the relations between nation and 
State in the area studied differ from the nation-state relations in the 
West. While in the Western world nation and State form a unit the territorial 
intermingling of nations which increases toward the East made such a unity 
impossible there. It led to the formation of “multi-national” States. Before 
the first world war Czarist Russia and Hohenzollern Prussia tried to suppress 
their minorities and to =ssimilate them to the majority-nation. The Habsburgs 
did not attempt this in their empire and constitutional Austria proclaimed 
the equality of her nationalities, authorizing particularly as an “inviolable 
right” the maintenance and cultivation of local languages. The Ottoman 
Empire gave communal autonomy to the religious groups of its population, 
until the Young Turk revolution of 1908. Of the contemporary “‘successful”’ 
multi-national States democratic Switzerland and South-Africa are mentioned 
and, more extensively, the “national federalism” of the Soviet Union is 
treated. This union comprehends a number of partly national, partly multi- 
national Socialist Soviet Republics. Especially the (Great-) Russian Federated 
S.S. Republic organized its nationalities in “Autonomous S.S. Republics,” 
“Autonomous Regions” and “National Districts.” However this political and 
linguistic multiplicity is kept together by “the steel ring of the Communist 
Party.” The nationalities problem in East Central Europe is to be solved, 
according to Janowsky, on the basis of the system of protection of minorities 
as it existed under the League of Nations. Forceful assimilation of minorities 
and population-transfers contradict human rights and have proved ineffective 
in the past. Moreover tolerance toward individuals belonging to national 
minorities is not enough. The national minorities should be constituted as 
corporate units. Rather than being minorities they should equally share in the 
multinational State. For the German and Hungarian minorities the grant 
of autonomy should be withheld for a time. East Central Europe should be 
divided into regional federations corresponding to the geographic and economic 
requirements and the postulate for national-autonomy. The United Nations 
should be entrusted with the guarantee of minority protection. The U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights should draft a treaty for the protection 
of nationalities. An appendix to Janowsky’s book gives the principal legal 
instruments of minority protection since 1919. There is a select bibliography. 

If the fundamental diversity of nation-state relations in the West and 
in the East had been recognized by Western students of politics a generation 
ago, if the victorious statesmen of that time had not made the vain attempt 
of applying the “principle of nationality” to entirely different ethnographic 
conditions the economic chaos and overheated nationalism in Central Europe, 
and consequently Hitlerism and a second world war might have been avoided. 
As Janowsky states, the Danubian countries are the “heart” of Central 
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Europe. Austria-Hungary which was the political organization of that region 
before 1918 was the only large body politic which was legally constituted 
as a multi-national State. It was the classical testing ground for the solution 
of the problem of nationalities. The idea of national autonomy and federalism 
was developed in Austria-Hungary during the last decades before the first 
world war mainly by students of Catholic-conservative or socialist convictions 
(Popovici, Renner, Seipel). It was gradually being applied on a provincial and 
local level. Sweeping progress was prevented, not by the imperial government 
which acted as a mediator between the ten nationalities through furtherance 
of “national compromises,” but by the nationalistic radicalism of Germanic, 
Slavonic and Hungarian politicians most of whom belonged to the liberal 
bourgeois parties. These historic facts are ignored in Janowsky’s book which 
treats the results of a rich constitutional experience in the heart of East Central 
Europe in a most cursory way. The trend in Austria before 1918 was un- 
doubtedly toward cultural “national autonomy” on the basis of the already 
existing constitutional equality. Ultimately the dual monarchy was to be 
transformed into a federation of national States maintaining their common 
economic tie. The peace makers of 1919 had the unique opportunity and the 
power to achieve the solution for which the Habsburg government was not 
given the time: the organization of East Central Europe on the basis of 
federalism and national autonomy, as advocated by our author. Instead of 
that they preferred to yield to the insinuations of certain emigré politicians 
and to mitigate the disaster somewhat by the protection of minorities. 

The most recent developments have outstripped these humanitarian restric- 
tions and, with them, Professor Janowsky’s well-meaning proposals. Federative 
solutions in East Central Europe have been excluded by the veto of Moscow. 
Population-transfers carried through by the masters of Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia emulate the past cruelty of the Nazis. There is no indication as 
yet that the United Nations intend or will be able to institute a system of 
minorities protection after the pattern of the League of Nations. 

College of St. Elizabeth, N. J. PETER BERGER. 


CENTRAL-EASTERN EurROPE—CRUCIBLE OF WorLp Wars. By Joseph S. 
Roucek, Ph. D., and Associates. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. 679. $5.00. 

In March 1944, Professor Roucek edited a volume of The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, which under the provoca- 
tive title 4 Challenge to Peacemakers discussed the problems of Central- 
Eastern Europe in a series of articles by experts on the individual countries, 
preceded and followed by articles on the main issues affecting the whole 
region. The present volume, almost four times as large and written by 
Professor Roucek in cooperation with another group of eleven associates, 
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covers the same field, but in a much more comprehensive and detailed fashion, 
in the form of an academic textbook. 

The term “Central-Eastern Europe” includes again both the Eastern part 
of Central Europe, i. e. the countries between Germany and Russia from 
Finland in the north to Greece in the south, and Eastern Europe in the 
stricter sense, i. e. Russia and, to a certain extent, the whole Soviet Union. 
Moreover, this time Turkey is also included, although most of that country 
is outside Europe, as is a large part of the USSR. What seems, however, 
more questionable, is a change in the arrangement of the material. Rightly 
desirous to give adequate attention to the history of earlier centuries, Pro- 
fessor Roucek divided the book into two separate sections. The first one, 
called “Backgrounds” and covering 230 pages, after an introductory chapter 
on the history of the whole region from the origin to World War I, gives 
in the following 12 chapters outlines of the histories of the various countries 
up to 1918. The second section: “(Contemporary Central Eastern Europe” 
begins again with a general chapter on international relations from 1914 to 
1945, and then continues the stories of the individual countries up to the 
present. Such an organization interrupts again and again the development 
of the problems under discussion and does not entirely avoid some repetitions. 
The reader will frequently prefer to read, one after the other, both chapters 
which deal with the same country. The last chapters are again of a general 
character, studying the war and postwar problems of Central-Eastern Europe 
in their relationship with German and Russian politics. There are many use- 
ful bibliographies and six maps. 

As usual in such a symposium, the various contributions are of unequal 
value. Professor Hans Kohn wrote the most scholarly chapters, one on Aus- 
tria-Hungary, studying the Habsburg monarchy with a great deal of ob- 
jectivity, and another one on Russia up to 1918, which is a masterpiece of 
condensation and penetrating analysis. He included here the only adequate 
remarks on the Ukrainian and White Russian problem that can be found 
in the whole book. Dr. E. C. Helmreich, without avoiding some errors and 
confusion (e.g. in the statistical data on- Eastern Poland), has, in general, 
very well succeeded in his particularly difficult task of summarizing the 
international problems of the most crucial and insufficiently known region of 
Europe; the. chapter on contemporary history is especially well done and 
connects the information given with regard to the individual countries. Dr. 
T. V. Kalijarvi, excellent when writing about Finland, is also full of under- 
standing sympathy in the joint discussion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
although there are regrettable mistakes in the histories of the two former 
countries. Writing briefly on both Greece and Turkey, Dr. K. A. Doukas 
tries to be as impartial as possible; his weakest pages are the one on the 
Byzantine area and that on the present situation in Greece. 
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All the other Balkan countries are briefly—in the case of Yugoslavia 
definitely too briefly—discussed by Professor Roucek himself. Although he 
begins with very appropriate remarks on unfair interpretations of Balkan 
history, he shows little patience with the almost unavoidable shortcomings 
of these countries and says very little on their cultural development after 
1918. He also contributed both chapters on Czechoslovakia, where he is at 
his best, not, however, without some exaggerations in his “Hussite” interpreta- 
tion of Czech history, and also the chapter on contemporary Hungary, where, 
unfortunately, he lacks that minimum of sympathy which is indispensable 
for the understanding of any nation. 

The Poles cannot complain that their country did not receive sufficient 
attention nor that it was described by an unfriendly foreigner. On the con- 
trary, more space is given to Poland than to any other nation, and therefore 
the editor cannot be blamed for having abridged the manuscript of his Polish 
associates. But the choice of the sections which—as explained in two foot- 
notes—were either eliminated or condensed, seems rather doubtful. Some 
of the most vital problems, including the Partitions of Poland, the Congress 
of Vienna, the Insurrections of 1830 and 1863, Polish-Russian relations dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, contemporary relations with Great Britain, the 
struggle of Warsaw in 1939, 1943, 1944, disappeared almost completely, 
in order to leave space for lengthy developments on economic and social 
issues, or for questions of internal party politics in which Dr. W. 
Ehrenpreis is particularly interested, presenting them unfortunately from a 
very one-sided point of view. He secured the cooperation of Professor M. 
Kridl in matters of culture and literature, but he was hardly better qualified 
to present all other aspects of Polish history, where he made many mistakes 
and misinterpretations, and his complacent acceptance of the Yalta decisions 
and of all that has happened since is shocking from a Polish point of view. 

It is true that it is in agreement with the conclusions of some other con- 
tributors and of the editor himself. Thus it is astonishing to read at the 
end of an otherwise very valuable chapter on contemporary Austria by Dr. 
M. P. Briggs, that at present “the prospects for Austria are brighter than at 
any time since the little Republic was first proclaimed,” or to find a similar, 
optimistic conclusion in Professor Roucek’s analysis of Tito’s regime. More- 
over, after clearly showing that Soviet Russia is a dictatorship, entirely dif- 
ferent from the democratic federal systems, and that the nations of Central- 
Eastern Europe “will be forced to accept Red domination in place of that 
of Nazi Germany,” Dr. F. A. Cave repeats the usual excuses for Russia’s 
“expansionist” policy and expresses the conviction that if only “realistic 
judgments are made,” harmony will continue in American-Russian relations. 
The same author, contributing an excellent chapter on Central-Eastern Eu- 
rope under German occupation and a fairly objective one on the same area 
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under Russian occupation, makes amazing statements on the postwar pros- 
pects, saying, for instance, that “if the Polish example is followed elsewhere, 
governments will be chosen within each nation by free elections jointly super- 
vised by representatives of the Soviet, British and American governments.” 
And significantly he adds: ““This of course would not prevent some of these 
states from voluntarily entering the Soviet Union after such regimes are 
established.” 

Even one of the Polish contributors, Dr. Feliks Gross, in his remarkable 
chapter on the Governments-in-exile and their postwar plans for federations, 
surprises the reader by his incidental remarks on “the new government in 
Warsaw” and the doubtful future of “the London group” and by his con- 
clusions where he advocates “‘a realistic approach” to the “fact” that Central- 
Eastern Europe has become a sphere of influence of the Soviet Union. Finally, 
after a factual study of economic problems by Dr. F. Sturc, the editor 
describes in a last chapter the general situation of the present moment. Its 
very title: “Russia over Central-Eastern Europe,” as well as the introductory 
remarks clearly show that the author is fully aware of the danger. But 
throughout the following pages, he is at pains to justify Russia, giving the 
usual explanations of her “reasons for mistrust of the West,” for her “need 
for friendly neighbors,” etc. There is even the much misused and completely 
misleading comparison between Russia’s and America’s preoccupation with 
security; the difference between the actual enslavement of a dozen countries 
with more than one hundred million people, and the claim for a few bases 
on scarcely populated islands in the Pacific is completely overlooked. Pan- 
Slavism “under Russian leadership” is highly praised, the use of the Comin- 
tern and of its agents openly admitted, and the results are considered “re- 
markably harmonious in all the Central-European lands.” An appeal for 
“understanding” Russia and assuring her security ends the chapter and the 
whole volume. : 

More even than the occasional mistakes which could be easily corrected 
in a second edition, these repeated invitations to accept Soviet Russia’s control 
of the whole area harm a book which contains many highly instructive pages. 

Fordham University. O. HALECKI. 


Tue New Potanp. By Irving Brant. New York: Universe Publishers, 
1946. (Distributors: International University Press, New York, N. Y.) 
Pp. 116. $1.50. 

This little booklet, widely distributed, not only by the “International 
University Press” which advertises it as “one of the most penetrating and 
objective accounts on Poland,” but also by those communist agents who 
pretend to represent “the New Poland” in this country, is a most mis- 
leading report of the deplorable results of the Yalta compromise. 
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The author, who first published these twenty-four short chapters “on all 
aspects of Poland’s national and international life” in The Chicago Sun and 
in The New Republic, severely criticizes the dispatches of another American 
reporter, Mr. Gladwin Hill, printed in The New York Times. Without 
attempting to refute Mr. Hill’s charges, Mr. Brant pretends that this 
“American visitor” must have entered Poland ‘with a preconceived feeling 
of hostility to the Polish Government” (meaning, of course, the Soviet 
imposed régime) and “accepted without investigation what he was told by 
similarly prejudiced persons in Poland.” The reader cannot but remark 
that Mr. Brant himself must have entered Poland with an even stronger 
prejudice against the real Polish Government which, following the pattern 
of Soviet propaganda, he repeatedly calls ‘fascist, reactionary,” and against 
all Poles loyal to their constitutional authorities. Such Poles are branded 
as “fascist groups” and the whole slander campaign directed against them is 
accepted without investigation. 

Thus, for instance, Mr. Brant accepts “Premier” Osubka’s statement 
that the National Democrats, the most anti-German of all Polish parties, 
“had degenerated before the war into Nazi collaborators, who later fought 
against the Polish partisans”! In addition to this “Socialist” leader who 
in the same declaration also attacked the real Polish Socialist Party, Mr. 
Brant exclusively interviewed the leading Communist members of the ‘‘Gov- 
ernment,” including the “minister of Public Security,” St. Radkiewicz, 
who in two chapters received special attention. The author seems to believe 
that “only” 1000 men are now in jail for anti-government propaganda, while 
there were 45,000 political prisoners in prewar Poland. Such comparisons 
fit into his preconceived picture of “Polish tyranny” up to 1939, which in 
the introduction is presented as equal to Nazi tyranny after that date. But, 
following again the well established line of Communist propaganda, Mr. 
Brant attacks not only the “‘militarists” and “feudal” landowners, now “liqui- 
dated,” but also the peasant leader, St. Mikolajczyk, and the present “anti- 
government intelligentsia.” 

The purpose of his book clearly appears in the conclusions. In his opinion 
there should not be at present, any free, democratic elections in Poland, 
because the country could not survive the “shock” of a “full-fledged Ameri- 
can style political contest.” Therefore the United States and Great Britain 
should beware lest Polish democracy “be killed by premature insistence upon 
its full and immediate consummation.” Probably they ought to wait until 
the Communists have achieved that “slow-motion social revolution through 
which a full-fledged socialist State may develop in twenty or thirty years.” 
This is Mr. Brant’s prospect for his “new Poland.” 

Fordham University. O. HALeEcKI. 
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GREATER AMERICA. Essays in Honor of Herbert Eugene Bolton. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1945. Pp. xi, 723. $6.00. 
It is not an easy task to criticize (in the etymological sense of the word) 

a book containing twenty-seven essays on subjects ranging ‘geographically 

from Patagonia to Alaska, and chronologically from the age of discovery 

to the twentieth century.” It is doubtful whether anyone could pass a 

tonsidered judgment on the value of these essays except Dr. Herbert E. 

Bolton in whose honor they were written; and it is also doubtful whether 

Dr. Bolton himself could characterize each one of these essays within the 

compass of a short review. In view of this, we shall restrict ourselves to some 

general comments. 

In contradistinction to the contents usually found in Festschriften, few of 
these essays are original contributions, but are “abridgments of complete 
monographs” by Dr. Bolton’s students presented for the obtaining of an 
advanced degree at the University of California. ““As a unit,” note the 
editors in their preface, these essays “illustrate the scope of the historical 
studies which Professor Bolton has stimulated.” Their geographical and 
chronological scope also makes clear Dr. Bolton’s concept of the unity of 
history. For him the history of the United States is an integral part of the 
broader history of the Western hemisphere, and he rightly contends that the 
essential character and significance of the history of the United States can 
be fully understood only in the light of the New World’s development from 
the time of Columbus to our own days. 

This volume bears another mark of Dr. Bolton’s influence: twelve maps 
accompany ten of the essays. Most of his own writings are illustrated—some- 
times profusely—with maps. Besides thus clarifying the often confused nar- 
ratives of travel by discoverers, missionaries and lay explorers, Dr. Bolton 
has implicitly accepted the dictum of Sir Herbert G. Fordham, “a map can 
save the mind an infinitude of words.” He recognizes the fact that a map 
speaks a language which needs no interpreter; that it can be understood 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, of the Mississippi, of the Amazon, or of 
the Rio de la Plata. 

“A major purpose of this volume,” write the editors, “is to present in the 
bibliographical section concrete evidence of Dr. Bolton’s influence in creating 
a school of Western hemisphere historians.” 

The alphabetical order of books and articles under each name in the 
bibliography is somewhat misleading, for several students were already produc- 
ing before they came under Dr. Bolton’s influence. It would have been better 
to arrange the books and articles chronologically, beginning from the year 
when each student received his degree. 
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This bibliography, which covers 124 pages and includes 373 writers, is 
indeed impressive. A cursory examination shows that the historical writings 
published by Dr. Bolton’s students before June, 1944, number nearly 200 
books and 1,100 articles; that 75% of those who received the doctorate 
wrote 165 books either alone or in collaboration; that 8% of these books 
are their doctoral dissertation; and that each author published or edited 
an average of twelve articles. This average is misleading, for one of Dr. 
Bolton’s students wrote 88 articles, another 67, four wrote more than forty, 
and three more than thirty. As for the Masters of Arts, 5.5% produced 26 
books singly or in collaboration, and 12% of the books are their theses. The 
total number of articles written by the 270 Masters of Arts is 124. 

All these figures are rough estimates, but the disproportion between the 
productivity of the Masters of Arts and that of the doctors would be no less 
apparent if a professional statistician were to analyze the list. This dispropor- 
tion, great as it is, will not surprise those acquainted with these two classes 
of graduate students. 

A final remark should be made with regard to the contents of this 
bibliography. Not a few of the papers listed therein are rather short notes, 
one or two pages in length, which can hardly be called articles. But even if 
all these were eliminated, the list would still be an impressive testimonial of 
Dr. Bolton’s influence. It serves as concrete evidence that his place among 
the leaders in the historical field is secured, and that his students scattered 
through the length and breadth of this country are continuing the tradition 
which he originated. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JeAN DELANGLEZ. 


Ex Rio vex Espiriru SANto. By Jean Delanglez, S.J. (Monograph Series, 
Volume XXI.) New York: United States Catholic Historical Society, 
1945. Pp. xiii, 182. $3.00. 

The present work, the twenty-first in the series of monographs published 
by the United States Catholic Historical Society, brings together in a per- 
manent form the valued contributions and the settled conclusions of Father 
Delanglez as found in his earlier and numerous articles on the cartography 
and the early history of the Great Lakes Region and the Mississippi Valley. 
Much of the contents of the present monograph was previously printed in 
serial form in Mid-America (1943-1944), but has been worked over, modified 
and added to in order to present a definitive thesis on the mooted question of 
“E] Rio del Espiritu Santo.” But the work as it stands is more than the 
elaboration and settlement of a thesis; it is an essay on the cartography of 
the Gulf Coast and the adjacent territory during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries which adds to our knowledge of the historical cartography and 
geography of these areas. The historical method employed, the skillful handling 
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of the instruments of research and the minute examination and meticulous 
criticism of the materials in the form of manuscripts, atlases and the oldest 
maps of America extant in print or in manuscript, marks the work as one 
of the most painstaking in wissenschaftliche Arbeit and one of the most out- 
standing in historical reasoning to come out of the war years. The bibliography 
of manuscripts consulted, atlases, books, collections of maps and periodicals 
used in the study is clear evidence of the solidity and thoroughness of the 
research and the attempt at definiteness of the thesis on the hitherto debated 
question of the river Espiritu Santo. There is an intriguing and impressive 
list, of some 162 maps (pp. 162-172), chronologically ordered from 1502 
to 1718, all done out with the reference to the page and note where the map 
is used or discussed in the essay. The eight maps of which most use is made 
appear at the end of the work in the form of clean black and white reproduc- 
tions. It seems that the author in presenting this elaborate and full apparatus 
of thirty-three pages had in mind “those who base their assertions on a 
perfunctory perusal of a very few of the maps studied in the previous sections 
of this essay” and especially those “who, from the almost dogmatic assurance 
of their pronouncements—which they modestly call demonstrations—one 
would think . . . had at least analyzed the few maps upon which they dissert 
so glibly, and . . . had ascertained their genesis or derivation.” This charge 
Father Delanglez can make—at times rather sharply—since he really puts 
all his cartas on the table. His work shows that he has pored over and analyzed 
all the available and extant maps relative to his subject and has fully 
ascertained their genesis and derivation. Fortified with such an equipment 
he settles down to the work of his thesis. 

The problem undertaken in the present study is to inquire into the knowl- 
edge which the best-informed geographers of the period had of the Mississippi 
river and, in particular, to determine two things: first, whether the river 
which is labeled “Rio del Espiritu Santo” on the numerous sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century maps of North America between the Appalachian range 
and the Rocky mountains is the Mississippi itself as we now know it or a 
river distinct from it; and, secondly, whether a determination of the identity 
of El Rio del Espiritu Santo can be made with certainty from the available 
evidence. By a marshaling of the sources and hundreds of maps, and subject- 
ing them to his penetrating historical microscope, the author concludes that 
we are now certain that the Mississippi was not the Rio del Espiritu Santo 
of the Spanish geographers. This is the major burden of the essay and the 
conclusion is amply justified by the evidence paraded before the reader. 
The two pieces of evidence which conflict with the conclusion of the author, 
those of Dablon and La Barre, are given extensive treatment in the seventh 
section of the work. They are excellently handled and disposed of. Yet it is 
the evidence of the accumulation of texts and maps and their interdependence 
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one on the other and not the explanation or historical reasoning that does this 
thorough job. The statement of Dablon in which he asserts that “very 
probably” the two rivers are identical is clearly shown to be an ex parte 
statement, as is that of La Barre, and neither of their opinions was found 
in accord with the evidence nor with the maps at their disposal at the time. 
Rightly Father Delanglez declares that La Barre “did not know what he 
was talking about”; nor for that matter did Dablon—in the light of the 
positive evidence which the author assembles in the first six sections of his 
work. On the second point of the present identity of the river, the author, 
after his hard work, has only a negative result to offer. With the documenta- 
tion now available, no certain conclusion can be arrived at. After showing 
that Scaife’s conclusion—that El Rio del Espiritu Santo is the stream 
which now bears in its different parts the names of Coosa, Alabama and 
Mobile—is untenable, the author concludes that with probability the river 
in question is the present Trinity river. The author’s long hours of map 
scrutiny is our gain in that he has widened and extended our knowledge 
of the historical cartography of the southern United States and the Gulf 
waters. 

The printed volume shows evidence of the trained hand of the editor 
of the monographs, Msgr. Thomas McMahon. It is a model of editing, 
form and style. A full index rounds out the work. A modern map inserted 
at the end of the plates for ready reference and a list of the Old Spanish and 
French names found on the various maps with a corresponding parallel list 
of their modern or probable equivalents might have made it easier for the 
reader to follow more intelligibly the many names given in the study. 

Fordham University. WILLIAM J. SCHLAERTH. 


BIOGRAPHY 


JoHN Henry NEwMAN: CENTENARY Essays. Westminster, Maryland: 

The Newman Book Shop, 1945. Pp. 241. $2.75. 

The centenary of the momentous event that took place on October 9, 
1845, supplied the occasion for the publication of this series of essays; how- 
ever, it does not form the subject matter, as it is mentioned only incidentally. 
Henry Tristram, “the man who probably knows more about Newman than 
any man living,” says in his Introduction: 


Indeed the contributors are not all of one mind with Newman in the step which 
he took on that memorable day; but whether they sympathize with him or not, they 
all realize the outstanding greatness of the man who took it, and they are at one in 
their desire to offer him a tribute of the best that is in them. ... Each writer has chosen 
his own subject, and each has dealt with his chosen subject as seemed to him most 


fitting. 
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Besides the Introduction, Henry Tristram has supplied three of the other 
essays. He believes that the “real secret of Newman” lay in what belonged 
to his personal being—the strange force of which often made itself felt almost 
at once, so entirely free was he from conventionality. Fr. Tristram tells 
us the story of hero worship for Newman, not only on the part of the young 
men at Oriel, such as Pattison, Froude, and Church, but even later by the 
octogenarian, Fr. William Neville, by Fr. Joseph Bacchus, a man “of 
highly critical mind and not over-reverential temper” and others. In the 
essay, “With Newman at Prayer,” Fr. Tristram gives us revealing glimpses 
of the man who, early in life, had come “to perceive that there are but two 
beings in the whole universe, our own soul and the God who made it,” 
the man who lived in God’s presence habitually, “face to face, solus cum 
solo.” “In the Lists with the Abbé Jager” relates the controversy between 
Newman and the learned French priest, which provided the germ out of 
which developed the Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church. Fr. 
Tristram’s third essay, “On Reading Newman,” offers suggestions and guid- 
ance to all types of Newman readers and gives a brief survey of the ““New- 
manian corpus.” In his opinion the half-dozen volumes that contain the 
“quintessence of newmanisme’’ are: Apologia, Difficulties of Anglicans, Cal- 
lista, The Idea of a University, The Grammar of Assent, and The Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine. 

Nine other distinguished Newman scholars have contributed to this work. 
Denis Gwynn has a concentrated essay on Newman’s life and works. In 
“The Catholicism of Cardinal Newman,” H. Francis Davis warns that 
“there is a greater danger in his case than in that of other Catholic writers 
that much may be misconstrued and misinterpreted. In fact, few writers 
have been more often quoted, and not only by non-Catholics, apart from 
their context in a sense out of harmony with the very doctrine they are 
striving to express and defend.” Douglas ‘Woodruff in “Newman and 
the Modern Age” points out the central singleness of aim with “the eye 
ever on the target” that governed all of Newman’s acts. He shows that “‘it 
is not the least part of the value of Newman’s work and writing that he is so 
consistent and uncompromising in his assertion that the claims and significance 
of the Church rest on quite another basis” than on her value to civil society. 
Christopher Hollis’ contribution tells the attractive story of friendship 
between Cardinal Newman and Dean Church. “Quis Desiderio———” by 
J. Lewis May, is an appreciation of the magic of Newman’s style. “For 
Newman wrought with the English tongue something like the miracle which 
Virgil wrought with the Latin hexameter.” In “The Vicar of St. Mary’s,” 
R. D. Middleton traces Newman’s influence to his “intense spirituality” and 
his “utter unworldliness.” Francis Vincent Reade entitles his essay ‘The 
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Sentimental Myth” and in it he lays bare and attempts to destroy the false 
picture of a Newman “compounded of sweetness, tenderness, perplexity and 
hesitation.” This mythical Newman represented “that portion of a vast 
and comprehensive mind and personality which was most apprehensible by 
and congenial to the feeling and mentality of the Victorian Age.” Werner 
Stark treats Newman as “The Social Philosopher” and Geoffrey Tillotson 
aims to prove that the intellectual range and powers of Newman as a young 
don are nowhere concentrated more splendidly than in his “Essay on Poetry.” 
These essays by Newman enthusiasts are not written about a central idea, 
nor do they attempt to present a complete study. They do, however, bring 
out new aspects of Newman and contribute, in a distinctive way, to our 
knowledge and appreciation of him, whose death, according to R. H. Hutton, 
Newman’s non-Catholic friend, left an impression “of a white star ex- 
tinguished, of a sign vanished, of an age impoverished, of a grace withdrawn.” 
College of New Rochelle. MorHer GRACE. 


THE JOURNALS OF CHARLES KING Newcoms. Edited by Judith Kennedy 
Johnson. Providence: Brown University, 1946. Pp. vi, 299. $4.00. 
Charles King Newcomb shares, as an “individualist” at Brook Farm, an 

airy paragraph with Isaac Hecker and several others in Van Wyck Brooks’ 
The Flowering of New England. In 1842, a year after his arrival at the 
West Roxbury community, Newcomb published in the Dial a Transcendental 
short story which had, as William Henry Channing said, “no key-note for 
earthly instruments.” Everything else he wrote has remained in manuscript 
until the publication of this present volume, a selection of journal entries 
totaling one fortieth of the three million words with which he filled twenty- 
seven volumes. 

Newcomb began his first journal, or diary as he called it, in 1851, his 
thirty-first year. He gave it the title, “Principles of Life, illustrated in 
thoughts on Nature, Scholarship, Shakspear, Government, the War of the 
great American Rebellion, & Morals & Man in general.” He continued, 
with such variant titles as “A Diary of Generalizations on the Scope of 
Man” and “Action, Life, Men & Shakspear,” until 1871, when he departed 
for Europe, where he died in 1894. Before starting on the journals he had 
produced six volumes of commonplace books, the first begun in 1836, while 
he was still an undergraduate at Brown, and the last dated 1854. Perhaps 
his most important work was the lost “Book-Journal” of his early period 
which caused Emerson to call him “the subtlest observer and diviner of 
character I have ever met,” and to set Newcomb down in his own journal 
as one whose “mind was far richer than mine.” 

Mrs. Johnson’s book presents ninety pages of her own able introductory 
comment on Newcomb’s life and on his manuscript journals, and two hundred 
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pages of selections. The selections are arranged in the following four groups, 
roughly corresponding to Newcomb’s own analysis: Arts and Letters; Nature; 
Society and Government; Man and Morals. The journals, the biographical 
introduction makes plain, were the work of a man of curious personal and 
intellectual habits. In Providence, and later in Philadelphia, Newcomb carried 
on many of the habits of eccentricity which made him conspicuous even at 
Brook Farm, There he had recited the Litany in Greek; in his post- 
Transcendental period he recited passages of Shakespeare over and over to 
commit them to memory. He read nothing except newspapers ; he experimented 
in matters of diet and exercise. He tried to flee what he called “abstraction,” 
by which he at times meant thought and at others merely inaction, but he 
could not resist “diarization.”” Departing from the Emersonian optimism of 
his youth, he spoke in a most un-Transcendental way of sin and hell. Of 
Shakespeare—and Mrs. Johnson reproves him for it as too “frank” a 
moralist—he wrote entirely from the ethical rather than the aesthetic point 
of view. Obliquely autobiographical, his entries warned against the solitude 
he himself practiced, for “the world is the common, normal field of man.” 
He could remain helplessly apart in unwanted celibacy and write: “Society 
is the motive of comedy: isolation is the motive of tragedy.” 

One of the tragic isolations of Newcomb’s life, second in time only to 
his isolation from his own family and growing therefrom, was his ambivalence 
toward the Catholic Church. He studied Catholicism “under some professor 
in a seminary” after graduating from college; he could be lured home from 
Brook Farm in 1845 only on the promise of a pew in the Catholic Church. 
He was pleased that Emerson referred to him as ‘our young Catholic Fra 
Carlo” and as “San Carlo.” His journal for 1867 is subtitled “San Carlo’s 
Diary on Shakspear & Life.” Yet, as Mrs. Johnson hints, his strong-willed 
mother, a thoroughgoing agnostic, broke his will. Gradually, I suspect, he 
began to associate the celibacy of the clergy with his own enforced bachelor- 
hood and to hate “Despotism, Jesuitism, & dissipation” to keep from hating 
his mother—and after her death, her memory. He alternately scoffed and 
prayed at Mass in the cathedral in Philadelphia. And it was there that he 
wrote the Church down as “the organized enemy of mankind” because it 
“continually menaces human good by denial of the fundamental law of 
marriage.” 

Charles King Newcomb was not the least of the Brook Farmers. In his 
youth he knew intimately Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Margaret 
Fuller. Their auras enfold him still. He is of absorbing interest, too, for his 
own story and that of his mother, Rhoda Newcomb. Mrs. Johnson has a 
thinly-veiled hostility for them both, but she does provide in abundance 
material never before made generally available. Perhaps a book should be 
made of all Newcomb has written on Shakespeare, not only because he was 
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Emerson’s “best key to Shakespeare,’ but because in the selections we already 
have there is, their editor admits, “ingenuity in discovering new or unorthodox 
shades of character.” Perhaps, too, Newcomb’s name may one day make its 
long overdue appearance in D. A. B. 

Providence College. Ritey HuGHEs. 


FLORENCE AyscouGH & Amy LOowELL. Correspondence of a Friendship. 
Edited with a preface by Harley Farnsworth MacNair. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 289. $3.75. 

These letters are primarily concerned with their writers’ collaboration on 
translations of classic Chinese poetry, finally published in 1921 with the 
title Fir-Flower Tablets. Mr. MacNair has done a thorough job of editing 
his late wife’s correspondence with Amy Lowell. Florence Ayscough, an 
American, born in China and educated in the United States, was evidently 
a painstaking student of Chinese literature. She was the author of several 
works on China and knew the land and its people intimately. Mr. MacNair 
has prefixed her “Reminiscences of Amy Lowell” and her article “Amy 
Lowell and the Far East” to the letters. These writings are most illuminating, 
and are really necessary to an understanding of the whole correspondence. 

The idea of doing the translations was suggested to Miss Lowell by some 
“written pictures” shown her by Mrs. Ayscough. These brief Chinese poems, 
designed to be hung upon the wall like pictures, were naturally fascinating 
to a poet much of whose inspiration came from Imagism. The two soon 
decided that they could collaborate successfully in translations of early Chinese 
poetry. A further revelation made to Miss Lowell—that analysis of the 
Chinese written characters into their component parts lent poetic overtones 
to the works—led her to believe that such characters could often best be 
translated by a phrase expressing this compound root meaning, of which 
Chinese scholars are aware when reading poetry. The character for a whirlpool, 
for example, which shows rivers crossing each other, Miss Lowell rendered 
as “the whirled water of meeting streams.” 

Thus the two set to work. For each poem Mrs. Ayscough supplied a 
transliteration of the Chinese words, a literal translation, a paraphrase with 
notes, and an analysis of the characters. Miss Lowell, who knew no Chinese 
whatever, worked over this material until she achieved a satisfactory reproduc- 
tion, which then had to be sent to Mrs. Ayscough in China for final checking. 
Altogether it was a tremendous undertaking, but they both felt it to be 
justified. 

Of course, Amy Lowell had shown previous interest, as had many Imagists 
and other poets of the second decade of the century, in Chinese and Japanese 
art and poetry. S. Foster Damon, her biographer, calls Fir-Flower Tablets 
“a climax of a literary trend of the time.” Simple, pictorial poems would 
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obviously appeal to the Imagists, who sought to escape the conventional, 
vague, and artificial diction and false emotionalism of their immediate 
predecessors. Though they went to the extreme of a limited, childlike genre 
devoid of thought, their influence upon poetic diction, at least, was salutary. 
Miss Lowell found the essential imagist qualities of clarity and objectivity 
in Chinese poetry. In addition she discovered that one type of poem, the fu, 
bore a striking resemblance to polyphonic prose, the form she had adapted 
from the work of Paul Fort. One of the contributions of the Ayscough 
letters is the light they shed upon the poetic theory and the personal foibles 
of the Imagists. 

Moreover, the collection is a welcome addition of biographical material 
concerning one who, if she has not survived particularly well as a poet the 
twenty years since her death, has both as a scholar and as an innovator 
a secure place in the history of poetry. As a personality Amy Lowell is not 
yet forgotten, and flashes of her characteristic vigor, her violent dislikes, 
her frankness and Yankee shrewdness enliven these pages. Some remarks 
on Ezra Pound in one of the letters to Harriet Monroe which Mr. MacNair 
appends have an unhappy pertinence today: “I see by a current number 
[of Poetry] that Ezra has left the Little Review also. I think the truth is 
that the world has left Ezra. . . . Poor Ezra, he had a future once, but he 
has played his cards so badly that I think he has barely a past now.” 

Even though in a sense everything in the book “dates,” and there are 
many tedious passages which most readers will no doubt prefer to skip, there 
is much for those interested in literary methods, history, and personalities. A 
revival of study in America of Chinese art and thought would seem to be 
due at present. And any work which gives insight into the creative process, 
even in the minor aspect of translation, will prove to some extent rewarding. 
Rhode Island College of Education. JosEPHINE NICHOLLS HUGHES. 


THE CoRRESPONDENCE OF BAYARD TAYLOR AND PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Charles Duffy. Baton Rouge: 
The Louisiana State University Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 111. $2.00. 
Professor Duffy, of the University of Akron, has assembled in chronological 

order from many scattered sources a correspondence exchanged over nineteen 

years between two literary figures who were representative in tem- 
perament and achievement of their respective sections. The editor has done 
his work admirably. His documentation and notes are fully explanatory of 
all allusions in the letters and he has been lavish with references. The 
publisher deserves praise for the tasteful design and careful execution displayed 
in the printing and binding of the book. 

As historical documents in which the student may see the contrast between 
the practice and rewards of the literary life in the North of the Gilded Age 
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and the post-bellum South, this series of letters has value, but even the 
Editor senses and comments upon the lack of intrinsic interest, letter for 
letter. Taylor writes politely, and like a good fellow; he does what he can 
in a practical way for the persistent Hayne, whom he had never seen; he 
pauses in his many occupations to jot down and pass along the literary “shop” 
of New York to the avid and envious Georgian. When he becomes serious, 
he talks platitudes. Hayne writes like an enthusiastic school-girl. It is hard 
to escape the feeling that he is crushing down a soaring and native conceit 
in order to preserve a useful literary connection, and his bids for compliment 
would be pathetic were they not so barefaced. Indeed, both men stand for a 
derived romanticism in its decadent stage; the value of their correspondence is, 
therefore, entirely historical. 
New York City. J. G. E. Hopkins. 


LITERATURE 


THAT Hipeous STRENGTH. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. viii, 459. $3.00. 

The prolific Mr. Lewis has done it again. All the books of this extra- 
ordinary Oxford don since his conversion to Christianity some ten years ago 
have been concerned with the central issue of the holy war between God and 
Satan for the soul of man. Whether expounded in essays, allegories, tracts, 
or novels, this has been the leading motif of Lewis’ work. It is sounded again 
in his latest, That Hideous Strength, a “novel” in the Chestertonian genre 
which moves easily between the natural and the supernatural. It follows on 
those earlier gems, Out of the Silent Planet and Perelandra, but is longer 
than both combined, and is pitched differently. 

It is better to consider the work not as a novel but as an imaginative crea- 
tion which transcends the three-dimensional level of fiction and embraces a 
fourth, the spiritual, of which we hear very little in the conventional story. 
For Lewis’ unique distinction as a writer lies precisely in his refusal to see 
only with the eye. Like Blake, he sees through the eye, but he sees, vividly and 
instructedly, the true theological nature of reality. The filiation which runs 
through Chesterton and Blake back to Chaucer, Dante, and the medieval 
romancers, has in Lewis its best modern representative. 

The plot of this book has been synopsized by every reviewer of it to date. 
I should like to avoid redoing their work, and can find no better way out than 
by quoting the very brief summary printed on the book’s jacket: 

In it Ransom and Weston (of Out of the Silent Planet and Perelandra fame) 
again represent the struggle between good and evil; but this time their drama is 
enacted on earth in the midst of an ordinary college community. Those good spirits, 
the eldils, also enter the story, and it is through their influence that young Mark 


Studdock learns the error of his attempts to play faculty politics, and his wife Jane 
discovers the folly of her modern theories of life and love. 
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“That Hideous Strength” is the modern Tower of Babel which a group of 
“scientists” (most of them are rather politicians using the techniques of 
science, “technocrats,”) attempt to build. It is an organization devoted to the 
idea of creating a planned society by tampering with eugenics, politics, the 
press, education, and the laboratory. It works on the order of the Nazi and 
Communist systems, ruthlessly, arbitrarily, multiformly. It tries to suck into 
itself whatever willing or pliable or useful human material it can discover. 
Ultimately it is itself only the tool of Satan using a twentieth-century stra- 
tegy to encompass the destruction of man. As His Abysmal Majesty, Screw- 
tape, has put it in the famous Letters, ““To us a human is primarily food; our 
aim is the absorption of its will into ours, the increase of our own area of 
selfhood at its expense.” This process of sucking-in, with its apparatus of 
threats, blackmail, and browbeating is horrible but fascinating to watch. 

Conceive the story as an allegory of good and evil working its way out in 
modern society. That vast and profound struggle makes the mere human 
characters and situations seem trivial and unreal. Lewis’s forte is exposition, 
either pure or poetic. To the first type (exemplified in his little books on 
Christianity and in The Problem of Pain) he brings a logical, well-informed 
head, and a lucid, a crystalline, style; to the second (e. g., Perelandra), a 
rare imaginative and evocative power. In That Hideous Strength he tries a 
third thing besides: realistic narrative in the manner of the modern novel. 
The blend is not entirely successful. The human story of Mark and Jane 
Studdock, which begins and ends the book, is choked and dwarfed under the 
weight and significance of the superhuman conflict. No one will read the book 
for its domestic story, and those who read it for its fantasy and philosophy 
will be tempted to skip pages of small talk and novelesque plotting. 

The scholar will, moreover, find symbolism and allegory galore. The very 
names of the characters are symbolical: Frost and Wither, the scientists of 
the New Order; Grace Ironwood, the good lady who takes Jane under her 
wing; Ransom the savior; Mr. Bultitude the bear, etc. Merlin and Mr. 
Fisher-King recall the romances of King Arthur and the Holy Grail. Beside 
“Britain” there is “Logres.” 

It all began when we discovered that the Arthurian story is mostly true history. 
There was a moment in the sixth century when something that is always trying to 
break through into this country nearly succeeded. Logres was our name for it.... 
And then . .. gradually we began to see all English history in a new way. We 
discovered the haunting. . . .How something we may call Britain is always haunted 
by sofmething we may call Logres. Haven’t you noticed that we are two countries? 
After every Arthur, a Modred; behind every Milton, a Cromwell: a nation of poets, 
a nation of shopkeepers; the home of Sidney—and of Cecil Rhodes. 

Everything Mr. Lewis gives us is good, and every one of his books, no 
matter how brief, is full of original insights and rarely brilliant writing. 
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That Hideous Strength is fuller of these than a dozen recent best-sellers, but 
it fails of the massive direct effect of such a minor work as his recent Great 
Divorce. There is too much in this book. Artistically considered, therefore, it 
does not come up to the other two members of the trilogy which it concludes, 
Out of the Silent Planet and Perelandra. It is very good just the same. 
Marquette University. Victor M. Hamm. 


THE UNBROKEN Heart. By Robert Speaight. Detroit: The Basilian 

Press, 1946. Pp. 261. $2.50. 

In 1910 sixteen-year-old Fergus O’Brien, crawling over a sea cliff for 
the first rapturous glimpse of sunrise, found himself face to face with Billy 
O’Shaugnessy, who, if not the village idiot, was at least “touched in the 
head.” Thus he discovered that Billy, the outcast, shared with him that 
incommunicable ecstasy. Six years later Fergus O’Brien was killed in the 
Irish rebellion. He left behind him a widow, whose mother had died insane, 
and a small son named Desmond. 

The Unbroken Heart is a tale of hatred between Desmond and Margaret 
Macnamara, a pansophical aunt into whose care he has fallen. To save 
him from the “shame” of his father’s death, she changes his name, keeps 
him ignorant of his God and feeds him on a lean diet of Roman culture. 
It is small wonder that the boy finds himself in a psychiatric hospital. Dr. 
Louis Gautier pries the lid off the problem by analyzing the patient’s draw- 
ings and dreams. Half a dozen sketches show a sword assuming the shape 
of a cross. Occasionally the patient dreams of a robed figure, runs toward 
it with infinite desire and is prevented by a falling tree. 

Desmond’s cure does not come until the final chapter of the book, although 
he is released from the hospital long before. Once he discovers his identity, 
silent war is waged between him and his aunt. She stands, taut and uncom- 
promising, like some inhuman symbol of modern paganism pitted against 
the fullness of that spiritual health which he demands. 

In France he meets Rhoda. “Oh damn the body!” she says, struggling 
against desire—words which might have come from the boy’s mouth, since 
the nameless love for which he hungers will not be satisfied with the flesh. 
Rhoda senses this. In the end, she marries Signor Arnaldo Petti, an Italian 
virtuoso, who, being an artist of light, misinterprets Chopin and is frightened 
by Beethoven. His light is the light of faith. Months later, still tortured, 
still introverted, Desmond attempts to win Rhoda on the ramparts of Aix- 
Morgues. A false step—and the girl’s body lies in the empty street below. 

Among the small circle of friends and relatives, Arnaldo Petti alone feels 
no tragedy in his wife’s death. Desmond tries to keep the circumstances 
secret, but like Dostoievsky’s Raskolnikov, he has need for confession and 
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penance. “I don’t know anything,” he cries out to Arnaldo. “I only know 
that I have killed her.” ‘But God permitted her to fall,” answers Arnaldo, 
whose one need is some assurance that she died in the baptism of desire. “I 
shall not remember what you told me. I shall only be worried by what was 
not in your power to tell.” 

Thus the dead woman binds the two men together; thus the stronger 
leads the weaker to spiritual truth. Before the book ends, however, Des- 
mond finds the diary of his father’s last days, written from the barricaded 
Dublin post office, under the sound of British machine guns. “Does it really 
matter much,” he reads, “if Desmond is a saint, or a soldier, or a poet, or 
just a poor lunatic soul that will one day live happily with God? Mad- 
ness for a moment is nothing beside illumination for eternity.” Desmond 
has found his freedom. He is cured. 

In spite of the drama of its structure, Robert Speaight’s novel will not 
stir the emotions. It moves instead along the high plane of intellectual 
subtleties. Its protagonists are all sufficiently erudite to speak in riddles, to 
prefer architecture to love, and to measure the present by the cyanometer 
of a classical past. This peculiarity gives the volume a certain grace, to 
which one must willingly sacrifice credibility. At least, the book affords a 
rich contrast to the long heritage of fiction in which the intellect bends reed- 
like before the winds of animal passion. 

Marymount College. HELENE MAGARET. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER OF ENGLAND. By Marchette Chute. New York: E. 

P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 347. $3.75. 

Although there have been many good popular introductions to Chaucer’s 
poetry, one more is not without usefulness when it has the considerable merits 
which Miss Chute’s work exhibits. The usefulness of this new study of “the 
poet of daylight and common things” is, however, seriously impaired by an 
alarming number of injudicious remarks on the Middle Ages and by an 
insistence on certain highly questionable interpretations of Chaucer’s poetry. 

The shortcomings of this book cannot be passed over in silence, but first it 
is proper that its excellences be emphasized. As an account of what is known 
concerning Chaucer’s public life and his development as a poet, Miss Chute’s 
hook is sound and comprehensive and up-to-date. The author has diligently 
acquainted herself with reliable scholarship on these matters and her presenta- 
tion of this scholarship in popular terms is admirable in its organization, in 
its clarity of style, and in the lively sense of movement and color which in- 
forms the narrative. From one point of view, Chaucer’s work speaks directly 
to all who will take the time to read it; it asks neither apologist nor com- 
mentator. From another point of view, Chaucer’s poetry, as all poetry must 
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be, is the product of a particular age, an age with its own peculiar habits of 
mind, literary conventions, interests, curiosities, passions and regrets. Al- 
though Miss Chute modestly acknowledges that in many ways we who belong 
to a later day can never get the “‘feel” of the fourteenth century, still her book 
does more than any single work undertaken with a similar intent, addressed 
to a similar audience, to make a modern reader tolerably comfortable in the 
midst of the multiplicity of detail that crowds Chaucer’s own frame of re- 
ference. 

An outstanding merit of the book derives from the author’s ability to discuss 
the conventions of another age in terms that are immediately intelligible to 
modern readers. When speaking of the formalized exaggeration of courtly- 
love poetry, for example, she aptly remarks that the feudal lady “listened to 
the poets with the same sort of delighted self-identification with which a city 
boy imagines himself flourishing a six-shooter on the Western plains.” In 
much medieval poetry there is a parade of authorities on all manner of sub- 
jects; of this Miss Chute observes that ‘‘a decorative display of erudition was 
naturally a popular fashion in a period in which books were scarce and readers 
liked to have as much culture as possible packed into a single poem.” This is 
perhaps not the full truth but it is a penetrating suggestion. 

It can also be said that Miss Chute has been at pains (unfortunately not 
sO unremitting as one might wish) to avoid a patronizing attitude toward the 
Middle Ages. She properly calls attention to the fact that in proportion to 
the population “there were more schools at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century in England than at the end of the eighteenth.” She knows that if 
on the one hand, medieval streets were dark and narrow and dirty, on the 
other hand there was color and bustle and exuberance on those streets. She 
realizes that much material for the proper understanding of the period has 
perished and occasionally, therefore, she shows a commendable caution in 
judging medieval accomplishment. 

These features of Miss Chute’s book are indeed praiseworthy. And the 
enthusiasm for Chaucer himself which lights up her every page communicates 
itself to the reader, lending encouragement to the hope that the primary pur- 
pose of the work—the sending of such modern readers as may be unacquainted 
with Chaucer’s poetry directly to the poems themselves—will be accomplished. 

Creditable as the author’s performance has been, however, there is much 
in her book that demands vehement protest. In the first place, she has utterly 
misrepresented the Catholic tradition. “Chaucer was a poet of the earth,” she 
writes, ‘‘and his religion taught him that the earth was sin.” Entertaining this 
curious view of medieval Christianity, she is inclined to see throughout 
Chaucer’s career a tension between the poet and the Christian. Evidence of 
such a tension she finds in the Epilogue to the Troilus and Criseyde and in 
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the Retractation recorded at the end of many manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales. In a general way Miss Chute’s interpretation fails to take into account 
the difference between the kind of statement one encounters in, let us say, the 
Penitential Psalms and in the Summa Theologica. More concretely, so far as 
the Epilogue is concerned, it has been plausibly argued (by Professor H. R. 
Patch, for example, in the third chapter of his book On Rereading Chaucer— 
an item significantly missing from Miss Chute’s Bibliography) that the 
Epilogue expresses an attitude that is implicit in the entire conduct of the 
‘Troilus story. Furthermore, distinctions are important and their importance 
would not likely escape a man living in an age of Scholastic disputation. In 
other words, it is possible to express a feeling of disgust for the world without 
being Manichean, for in comparison with heaven this is a ““wrecched” world 
and in comparison with the love of God human loves are “feynede.”” But one 
may simultaneously recognize that the world is also part of a divinely ordered 
pattern and as such is beautiful and that the love of creature for creature, so 
long as it does not violate rationally demonstrable moral principles, is noble 
and good. As for the Retractation, it is an expression of Chaucer’s death-bed 
emotions and at the awesome moment of death it is not strange that a sincere 
Christian should show himself more exclusively concerned with the state of 
his soul than with his reputation as an artist nor is it strange that the poet’s 
self-judgment should be excessively severe. 

Not only is Miss Chute unfamiliar with the traditions of Catholic moral 
philosophy but also she lapses too frequently into the kind of jargon on the 
processes of history that has long been discredited. Thus in several places she 
tells her readers that “the Middle Ages did not believe in change.” One 
wonders what she makes of the vast literature on the theme of mutability. 
One wonders what she thinks of the inescapable fact that men and women, 
fashions, institutions, governments, philosophies, and almost everything else 
that belongs to the finite world did change during the years we call the Middle 
Ages. Miss Chute plays with labels in a most annoying fashion. Thus, 
“Dante was an intensely medieval poet, and it is worth noting that Chaucer 
was not impressed by his medievalism,” or “Petrarch was so unmedieval that 
he once climbed a mountain for no devotional reason at all but simply to look 
at the view.” It would seem that anything that fits into her rigid, preconceived 
definition is ‘medieval’ while everything else is “unmedieval.” This is too 
easy. 

The insidious effect of glib formulas on Miss Chute’s thinking is seen in 
her tendency to forget, under their influence, what she has elsewhere learned. 
She says that medieval education repressed all individual initiative and 
curiosity (what of Abelard, of Thomas Aquinas, of the “quodlibets”?) but in 
the same chapter describes with enthusiasm a thoroughly enlightened treatise 
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on educational method. On one page she talks of a “blithe, medieval dis- 
regard of the principles of balance and construction” and in other places 
refers, with some contemptuousness in her tone, to the tightness, neatness, 
rigidity, and ubiquity of medieval patterns. She cannot have it both ways. At 
least, there is a problem here which demands discussion. 

The irresponsibility of Miss Chute’s casual utterances is astonishing. “The 
Middle Ages,” she writes, “could never have understood why Rembrandt, 
for instance, chose to paint an old woman cutting her nails when he could 
have been making a picture of the Holy Family.” Can it be that the author 
of this remark has never seen a gargoyle? Or read a Mystery play? Again, 
in speaking of the Canterbury Tales she says that Chaucer “suggested no 
moral. . . . He merely described people as they were.” ‘To many readers 
today, and to most readers of Chaucer’s own day, these descriptions would 
imply a standard of moral judgment. 

The book is brightly written but the laudable desire to achieve a readable 
style has led to some intemperance in the use of comparisons. Rhetoricians, 
for example, are said to have had an “octopus-like grip” on all medieval litera- 
ture and the Inquisition in Europe is described as raging “like a plague.” 
This is the vivid language of journalism but here the light it casts on the 
subject is illusory. 

Many minor details stand in need of correction. It is not made clear that 
Geoffrey of Monmouth was not the originator of the story linking the found- 
ing of Britain with Troy (p. 51). The characterization of early Troubadour 
poetry as “Platonic” (p. 71) is misleading. Justice has not been done to the 
importance and the true nature of the allegorical tradition in Scriptural 
exegesis (p. 73). An incidental remark on eighteenth-century poetic diction 
(p. 164) fails to suggest the complexity and the importance of the critical 
problem involved. The theory that the mysterious “Lollius” cited by Chaucer 
in Troilus and Criseyde was a protective device to ward off punishment for 
the poem (p. 167) is absurdly melodramatic. Wyclif cannot be represented 
as determined on radical reform (p. 201) and two pages later as ignorant of 
“how deep he was digging.” The allusion to Alexander Pope’s “rare” 
moments of charity (p. 235) repeats an ancient libel that should no longer 
be taken seriously. Strictures on Lydgate’s versification (p. 236) might well 
be softened in the light of C. S. Lewis’s paper on “The Fifteenth Century 
Heroic Line” [Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, 
XXIV (1938)]. Joan of Kent has been indexed as “John of Kent.” The 
Bibliography has extraordinary omissions; furthermore, in a book of this 
nature the reading list might profitably have been annotated. 

It is unfortunate that there is so much wrong with a book that has many 
merits and no small degree of usefulness. 

Fordham University. GrRovER CRONIN, JR. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S History Piays. By E. M. W. Tillyard. New York: 

Macmillan, 1946. Pp. viii, 336. $3.00. 

A statement from Professor Tillyard’s “Conclusions” both presents the 
most important argument in his book and provides a point of vantage from 
which to view his remarks on what precedes and what follows his discussion 
of the three plays mentioned: 

Shakespeare in Richard II and 1 and 2 Henry IV gave us his version, which I have 
called epic, of what life was like in the Middle Ages .. . and in his own day. This 


version was entirely successful and presents not even a parallel to the form of 
tragedy. It is one of Shakespeare’s vast achievements . . . sufficient to put [him] 


among the world’s major poets. 

From the very beginning, in 1 Henry VI, the history plays were thematic 
rather than simply narrative. Taking his cue from the morality and from 
such non-dramatic works as Hall and The Mirror for Magistrates, 
Shakespeare set out to show the underlying order of the political world and 
the moral consequences of such violations of this order as the Lancaster- 
York feud. Thus he allied himself with the learned writers of his day, with 
Spenser and Sidney, rather than with the writers of the chronicle play. 
Basic in these early plays also are such ideas as the repetitiousness of history 
and the predominance of the national soul over the personal ruler as the 
central dramatic figure. Only in the last of the history plays, in Henry V, 
is there any break in this thematic unity. Having set out to show the 
consequences of weakness and viciousness among kings, Shakespeare was 
obliged in this last play to treat the subject of the good king, but his heart 
was not in his task. The theme of Respublica had been exhausted ; yet history 
and tradition effectively prevented any tragic portrayal of the “successful 
man of action” who appears again in the later tragedies, particularly in 
Macbeth. 

The most engaging section of this book; however, is that in which the 
three plays mentioned in the introductory quotation are treated. Though he 
speaks of “the second tetralogy,” the author is convinced that Richard I] 
is much more closely linked with the Henry IV plays than Henry V is, and 
so thoroughly convinced of the unity of the Henry IV plays that he treats 
them as one. It is in his treatment of the “morality” and ‘epic’ themes in 
these three plays that he reaches the peak of his enthusiasm—and of his 
ingenuity—and that he will undoubtedly arouse the greatest opposition. 
Recognizing in Prince Hal “‘Aristotle’s middle quality,” between the extremes 
of Hotspur and Falstaff, Professor Tillyard makes out a strong case for him. 
Hal becomes something of a forerunner of Hamlet, with his courtliness, his 
brillant intellect, his cool detachment. Hotspur suffers by contrast. Though 
some of his charm still remains, he becomes essentially a narrow and boorish 
provincial. Falstaff proves far too volatile to remain in the narrow com- 
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partment prepared for him—and Professor Tillyard is too fond of the 
fat knight to try to impress him into it. He is portrayed as a sort of epitome 
of our eternal boyishness and boisterousness, and as a symbol of “man’s 
perpetual revolt against both his moral self and the official forces of law 
and order.” It is also in the scenes involving Falstaff that the “epic” qualities 
of the play are principally revealed. 

Not all of the ideas in this book are wholly original, as the author repeatedly 
acknowledges, for he has read widely in contemporary writers on Shakespeare ; 
however, he has done so with considerable profit and without submissiveness. 
In fact the great merit of the book lies in its showing what wide and deep 
reading plus great sensitiveness can reveal when one approaches these plays 
free from the preconception that they are but the approach to greatness. 
Not all of Professor Tillyard’s readers will find everything he professes to 
find, but all must return to the history plays with sharpened perceptions and 
an enriched background. 

University of Texas. Leo HUGHES. 


ParaADISE Lost IN Our Own Time. By Douglas Bush. Ithaca, N. Y.: 

Cornell University Press, 1945. Pp. 117. $2.00. 

The four essays in this volume are the Messenger Lectures on the Evolu- 
tion of Civilization delivered at Cornell University in November, 1944. 
They are a study of modern attitudes toward Milton, the man, the thinker, 
and, more particularly, the poet. Paradise Lost is taken as the point of 
reference since it has been to an important degree the center of modern 
interest in Milton. This interest, according to Mr. Bush, has become a hostile 
one. He here studies it in an attempt to determine its sources, basic points 
of attack, and their validity. 

Present-day hostility to the poetry of Milton is traced to both critics 
and conditions in our time. Chief among the critics blamed for inciting 
antagonism is T. S. Eliot who, in his failure to conceive of poetry as a house 
of many mansions, has left no room for the poetry of Milton. Mr. Bush 
claims that Eliot in his zeal for the metaphysical cult has deliberately fostered 
an anti-Miltonic creed. Along with Eliot and those devoted to the cultivation 
of appreciation for the metaphysical in poetry, Bush accuses the romantics of 
misinterpretations and misjudgments of Milton. Contemporary opposition to 
Milton is traced, too, to the loss of the Classical-Christian tradition today. 
While interest today is not in self-improvement but rather in improvement 
of others and their gadgets, Milton’s main emphasis in most of his important 
poems is on the basic problem of making one’s self better. 

In dealing with the religious and ethical principles which Milton has 
set forth in Paradise Lost, Mr. Bush points out that “the traditional motives 
which, with Milton’s special coloring and emphasis, led to the sin of Satan 
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and Adam and Eve, are the essential motives which have been seen at the 
root of the sickness of our civilization.” He maintains that Milton should 
be read today for “We need the shock of encountering a poet who has a 
much-tried but invincible belief in a divine order and in man’s divine heritage 
and responsibility, who sees in human life an eternal contest between irreligious 
pride and religious humility.” 

That Milton was and is “an essentially popular poet” is claimed by 
Bush for he asserts that an intelligent and literate modern can understand 
without special training in literature perhaps ninety percent of Milton’s 
poetry. By this he does not imply poverty of poetical texture for he goes on 
to show that although the traditional and emotional associations of Milton’s 
poetry are not those found in the poetry of Donne or Eliot none the less they 
have a wealth and complexity of their own. Milton does not number the 
streaks of the tulip for he is essentially classical. 

Mr. Bush makes an effective plea for sweeping aside the forbidding and 
austere cloud of Puritanism and learning which has been cast between 
Milton and the modern reader by the critics and once more opening Paradise 
Lost for readers today. 

College of New Rochelle. Lois E. A. Byrns. 


STRANGE SEAS OF THOUGHT. By Newton P. Stallknecht. Durham: Duke 

University Press, 1945. Pp. viii, 284. $3.50. 

Much of the material in this book has already been published in a series 
of articles which appeared between 1929 and 1937 in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America. Professor Stallknecht has now 
revised and rearranged it and has made at least two important shifts of 
emphasis. In the Foreword he writes, “I have come to the conclusion that 
the influence of Spinoza is not so pervasive in Wordsworth’s thought as I 
once believed it to be. I have found Jakob Boehme a more significant figure, 
although there is still a place for Spinoza, a place which Boehme could not 
have occupied because of his comparative orthodoxy in ethical thought.” 
The author also acknowledges the influence of Hartley and the Associationists 
upon the poet. However, he warns the reader that, although there are 
several points of view which may be called Wordsworthian, “there is no 
Wordsworthian system of ethics or of metaphysics and I have tried most 
conscientiously not to manufacture one.” As a Wordsworthian enthusiast, 
he has examined the poet’s ideas from the standpoint of their origin and 
consistency in order “to defend Wordsworth against a hostile critic, say, a 
neo-humanist or a behaviorist.” 

The theme of the book, in so far as the essays are unified, is the influence of 
the seventeenth-century German Protestant philosopher and theosophist, Jakob 
Boehme, on Wordsworth’s thought. Boehme professed that a direct inward 
opening or illumination was the only source of his speculative power. He saw 
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the root of all mysteries in the Ungrund, the abyss of the unmanifested 
Godhead. Boehme’s “principle of idealism” developed in his Theoscopia and 
his emphasis on imagination in which he found “the very heart of the 
moral life” give him the right, Mr. Stallknecht believes, to be considered 
a precursor of Romanticism and, in many instances, the teacher of the 
great romantics Tieck, Novalis, Friedrich Schlegel, Blake, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. 

In a full comparison between Boehme and Wordsworth, for both of whom 
“it is Nature as a whole, total Nature, or the ‘sum of things’ that teaches,” 
to indicate a similarity in their concepts, the author has emphasized the 
nature of imagination, the relation of sense to soul, the origin of mystical 
vision, the “one life within us and abroad,” and the contrast between intuitive 
wisdom and scientific reason. 

Now since Wordsworth, like the other Romantic poets, was influenced 
by such divergent thinkers as Plato, Boehme, Spinoza, Shaftesbury, Rousseau, 
Kant and Schiller, it is difficult to gauge the exact debt which he owes to 
any one of these philosophers. This is especially true in regard to Boehme 
since the center of interest in his thought is religious and since his writings 
are steeped in theological language. Nor can the verbal echoes of Boehme 
which Professor Stallknecht recognizes in Wordsworth’s phraseology be 
definitely determined since the seventeenth-century mystic was known to the 
poet only in translation and that, so it seems, mostly through the conversation 
of Coleridge. However, this book, the result of much research, with its 
numerous quotations from philosophers, critics and poets, will interest a wider 
public than the mere devotees of Wordsworth. 

College of New Rochelle. MoTHER GRACE. 


Taras SHEVCHENKO—THE Poet OF UKRAINE. Selected Poems. Translated 
with an Introduction by Clarence A. Manning. Jersey City, 1945. Pp. 217. 
Prof. Clarence A. Manning has disclosed a Slavonic literature hitherto 

unknown to the English-speaking world. First came Ukrainian Literature 

(1944), then his articles, “The Democratic Trend of Ukrainian Literature” 

and ‘““Taras Schevchenko as World Poet,” in the Ukrainian Quarterly and 

now Taras Shevchenko—The Poet of Ukraine. They prove that this country 
possesses in Prof. Manning a thorough researcher in the field of Ukrainian 
literature. The translator is thoroughly familiar with the Ukrainian language 
and is able to translate even the most difficult variants of this Slavonic 
language into English. The book is introduced by four literary sketches 
picturing the poet’s activity: ““The Literary Scene,” “The Life of Shevchenko,” 
“The Poetry of Shevchenko,” and “The Religion of Shevchenko.” These 
sketches make clear to the reader that we are dealing with a world poet, 
‘who is a typical representative of his people, in his democratic as well as his 


deep religious sense. 
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Prof. Manning has selected for translation the most typical poems of 
Shevchenko representing various periods of his stormy life. We have here 
Shevchenko’s poems written during his early years under the influence of the 
Romantic trend. We also have the opportunity to become acquainted with his 
realistic poems written during his ten-year exile in Asiatic Russia, as well 
as with his strong anti-Russian works composed upon his return from an exile 
which destroyed his health. 

Shevchenko’s influence upon his kinsmen and on all Ukrainian national 
life has been and is immense. Shevchenko is honored among his countrymen 
as the Prophet of Ukrainian national rebirth, and his “Kobzar” from which 
Prof. Manning took some of his excerpts, is the most popular book among the 
Ukrainian masses. Prof. Manning’s works, especially his latest, possess a 


permanent worth. 
Mahwah, N. J. NicHoLtas D. CzuBaTyJ. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE ARISTOTELIAN-T'HOMISTIC CONCEPT OF CHANCE. By Sister M. 
Julienne Junkersfeld, $.S.N.D. Notre Dame, Indiana: Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, 1945. Pp. vii, 86. 

This lithoprinted Ph.D. dissertation has as its aim “‘to state precisely the 
teaching of Aristotle and St. Thomas on the characteristics of the chance 
event and on the significance of the expression ‘happening by chance,’ as this 
expression is understood in reference not only to proximate causes but also 
the Ultimate Cause” (p. 1). Aristotle’s teaching on chance is studied prin- 
cipally in the Physics, II, 4-6; but examples of chance events proposed by him 
are taken from other sections of the Physics, and from the Metaphysics. 
St. Thomas’ teaching on chance is, of course, taken from his commentary 
on this section of Aristotle’s Physics; but relevant texts from both Summae, 
De Potentia, De Malo, De Veritate, On the Sentences, On the Metaphysics 
and other works are also included. In her explication of the texts of Aristotle, 
the author avails herself of the work of such commentators as Themistius, 
Philoponus, Simplicius, Torstrik, Hamelin and Ross. Ferrariensis, Cajetan, 
John of S. Thomas, Maritain and Yves Simon—the dissertation was written 
under the direction of the last named—are the commentators on Aquinas most 
frequently cited. 

In her “Conclusion,” Sister M. Julienne summarizes the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic account of chance: “If a proximate proper cause brings about an 
effect to which it is wholly undetermined, the effect will be a chance effect of 
that cause. The effect will be one that the cause brings about infrequently; it 
will be an end-like effect ; it will be one the cause might have been determined 
to bring about; in fact, however, it will have come into existence by accident. 
What is the meaning of the qualification, ‘it will have come _ in- 
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to existence by accident’? The activity of the proper proximate cause was 
intersected by the activity of an independent cause. This ‘intersection’ made 
the activity of the proper proximate cause bring into existence an effect to 
which it was not determined; that is, made it produce an accidental effect” 
(p.97). This conception of chance is contrasted with Cournot’s. The final 
decision is that ‘“‘Cournot’s concept of the chance effect and of chance as a 
cause is co-extensive with the (Aristotelian-Thomistic) concept of accidental 
effect and accidental cause” (p. 76). 

Not only what chance is, but why it is, are investigated. The collection 
of texts from Aristotle and Aquinas seems to be complete. The exposition is 
clear and methodical. Like many another dissertation, The Aristotelian- 
Thomistic Concept of Chance offers information readily available elsewhere 
about a problem scarcely problematic. The introduction of Cournot in the 
last chapter is an unsubtle attempt to modernize what remains an essentially 
graeco-medieval analysis. 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, N.Y. James V. MULLANEY. 


THE Trinity AND THE UNICcITY OF THE INTELLECT. By St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated by Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan, S.H.N. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. Pp. v, 289. $3.00. 

This book contains an excellent translation of St. Thomas’ Commentary 
en the “De Trinitate”’ of Boethius (not his treatise on the Divine Persons. 
Summa Theologica 1, 27-43) and of the De Unitate Intellectus. It also con- 
tains a flattering Foreword by the Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., a preface by 
the translator to each of the translated works—neither preface is in any way 
significant—and as an appendix, an English translation of the Periphrostica 
Hermolai Barbari translatio Themistii. There is also an index to The Trinity 
and another to The Unicity of the Intellect. Both for historical and systematic 
reasons, the substitution of “agent intellect” for “active intellect’ might be 
suggested, 

The first of these opuscula evidences the youth of its author by its diffuse 
style. Yet it is of importance to students of philosophy for comparative 
purposes. The treatment of the principle of individuation (In De. Trin., q. 4, 
art. 2) should be studied in the light of Aquinas’ earlier treatments of the 
same subject in the De Ente et Essentia and De Principiis Naturae. The 
division of the speculative sciences (q. 5) inevitably raises the three degrees 
of abstraction. One may suspect that, as a matter of history, these “degrees 
of abstraction” arose from Aristotle’s scientific error of supposing that 
celestial bodies are material but incorruptible (whereas terrestrial bodies are 
material and corruptible, and separate substances immaterial and _ incor- 
ruptible). Even so, this doctrine may be systematically valid. Though not 
without its difficulties, the account given in the De Trinitate (especially q. 5, 
art. 1) is less complex than elsewhere, e.g., in the Summa Theologica, I, q. 85, 
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art I, ad 2. It is possible, too, that a close reading of De Trinitate, q. 5, art. 2, 

ad 1, contains a solution to a problem raised incidentally by Prof. Mortimer 
Adler’s The Problem of Species. “The question is whether the essence (or 
specific nature) is the same as the substantial form, in the case of composite 
substances, or whether the substantial form is only part of the specific nature 
(or essence), the other part being what St. Thomas calls ‘common matter.’ 
I say that the species or essence of a composite substance is its substantial 
form” (pp. 14-15). Adler is convinced that in this he is being faithful to the 
teaching of Aristotle. Thus Adler equates quiddity (essence or nature) with 
form—substantial form. Says Aquinas “The intelligible form is the quiddity 
of the thing. The quiddity however of a universal composite, as man or 
animal, includes in se matter in general, not in particular,” i.e., the intellect 
abstracts, in the first degree of abstraction, from signate but not from common 
matter (p. 146). Thus Aquinas identifies quiddity with form—intelligible 
form. But intelligible form is not identical with substantial form, for the 
former includes common matter, whereas the latter does not. Would it be 
unreasonable to interpret Aristotle’s identification of form with quiddity 
(essence) as meaning intelligible form rather than substantial form, to save 
what seems to this writer the self-evident truth that the quiddity of a cor- 
poreal substance includes common matter? 

The Unicity of the Intellect is a medieval polemic remarkable for its 
restrained passion, rhetoric, historical scholarship and subtle analysis. But in 
one way it is a warning to Thomists. Unlike the Gentiles or the Theologica 
it is not professedly either theological or apologetic: it comes as close to being 
straight philosophy as anything Aquinas ever wrote. Yet the first chapter, 
and the concluding pages (pp. 275-277) reveal that even when he philoso- 
phizes Aquinas never envisages himself as a philosopher, but as a defender 
and expounder of the faith—a theologian. If one makes the mistake of seeing 
the author of The Unicity of the Intellect as a philosopher, I do not see how 
the appraisal of Bertrand Russell (4 Histary of Western Philosophy, p. 
463) can be controverted. It might be well for those who wish to philosophize 
in the name of Aquinas to recognize that the first sacrifice which Thomism 
will have to make to philosophy is the spirit of St. Thomas—a theological 
spirit. In philosophy one must be quite prepared to see both Aquinas and Siger 
of Brabant as Dante saw them (Paradiso, X, 133-138). 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, N.Y. James V. MULLANEY. 


AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AND ITs PreEsupposiTiIons. By Milton C. Nahm. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. xiii, 554. $4.50. 
In this book, Professor Nahm presents one of the most serious and sustained 

studies of aesthetic theory since the publication of Gilbert and Kuhn’s 4 

History of Esthetics in 1939. In addition to his training and experience in 
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aesthetics and general philosophy, Dr. Nahm brings to his task a broad back- 
ground of linguistic, especially classical, scholarship, and also an intensive 
study of cultural anthropology. Even the bibliography of some 450 titles does 
not indicate completely the sources upon which the author has drawn. Dr. 
Nahm acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Louis W. Flaccus and, with 
respect to general philosophical position, to Professor Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

Plato, Aristotle and Kant are the classical philosophers to whom Professor 
Nahm turns back most frequently. While there are fewer references to 
Hegel, the author shows a Hegelian tendency to find a relative truth in 
both members of pairs of views which are rather sharply opposed to one 
another. It is especially noteworthy that, in tracing one by one the various 
strands of aesthetic theory, the author goes back in almost every case to one 
or more of the Platonic Dialogues. It is perhaps unfortunate, however, that 
the book does not include at some point an integrated view of Plato’s 
aesthetics, since the treatment, as it stands, is likely to give the impression 
that the Platonic philosophy of art possesses less unity than is actually the 
case, despite the informality of the Dialogues and their wide distribution in 
time of composition. 

The most general distinction drawn in the book is that between ateleological 
and teleological theories of art. Typical of the historical approach is the 
tracing of the theory of “transcendental ateleological form” from Plato, 
through Philo Judaeus, Plotinus, St. Augustine and Dionysius the Areopagite 
down to the Neo-Thomistic philosophy of art, particularly as it appears in 
Jacques Maritain’s Art et Scolastique. Among the many other interesting 
features of the book are the following of the problem of mathematical form 
in art from the Pythagoreans and Plato down to Jay Hambidge, the tracing 
of the Polycleitean canon of the human form from the Greeks to Diirer and 
Leonardo, the careful evaluation of the “playful hypothesis,” the criticism of 
the doctrine of “aesthetic surface,” the emphasis on the part played by “generic 
symbols” in art, the analysis of the interplay of reproductive and productive 
imagination, the account of the part played in life and in art by the biological 
and the cultural 4ppercepzionsmass, the discussion of empathy, and the brief 
but highly suggestive remarks on the essence of the tragic and the comic. 

The argument of the book is too technical to make it suitable for an under- 
graduate text, although it would form an excellent basis for discussion in a 
graduate seminar in which it is desired to approach the problems of systematic 
aesthetic theory in a historical way. It is, in the main, a book for the aes- 
thetician or philosopher of art or for any mature mind seriously interested in 
the fundamental problems relating to artistic production and appreciation. 

The interpretations and criticisms of the aesthetic theories of the past 
manifest not only breadth of scholarship but mature critical judgment. It is 
somewhat less easy to pass upon the formulation of constructive theory which 
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is developed, for the most part, in Book II. In the chain of positions de- 
veloped, the present reviewer finds much more to agree with than to differ 
from. Some of the special views of a psychological character would seem to 
be open to criticism. For instance, the word “instinct” is fundamental to the 
author’s treatment of feeling. Since the critical work of F. H. Allport, L. L. 
Bernard, and others on the subject of instinct, it would not seem safe to adopt 
the concept confidently in a systematic work. Again, with respect to feeling, 
the older British terminology of “‘pleasure-pain” is employed, rather than 
pleasantness and unpleasantness. Most contemporary psychologists would 
certainly agree with the view of Titchener, Ribot, and others that pain is 
not a “feeling” but a form of sensation. Once again, “love” and “hatred” 
are listed among the emotions, whereas Shand and McDougall have given 
reasons for classifying them rather as sentiments. 

These points and various others which might be indicated are very minor 
considerations in forming a judgment of the value of a book which manifests 
a rich background of scholarship, which sustains a long and rather complex 
argument with a sure hand, which indicates in almost every chapter familiarity 
with the various arts and a sensitive judgment of their products, and which is 
bound to stimulate much reflective thought in the philosophy of art. 

Elmira College. Joun R. Tutt e. 


RELIGION 


PAUL OF Tarsus. By Rt. Rev. Joseph Holzner. Translated by Rev. Frederic 
C. Eckhoff. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. 502. $5.00. 
We have here much more than a simple life of St. Paul. Vast erudition 

has combined with a more than ordinary narrative skill to produce a vivid 
and fascinating picture of the Apostle of the Gentiles against the political, 
cultural and religious background of the Jewish-Hellenistic world of the 
first century. Not only are the events of St. Paul’s life told with warmth 
and enthusiasm, but we are given a glimpse of the workings of his soul, 
his interior struggles and experiences and his reactions to the Jewish and 
pagan world in which he lived and labored. The Epistles, placed in their 
historical setting and studied at some length, furnish a precious summary of 
the theology of the great Apostle. Unfortunately this part of the book is 
incomplete, for it contains no more than a few passing allusions to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

“So much from so little,” we may be tempted to say. Do the Acts of the 
Apostles and the modest sheaf of letters written by St. Paul warrant the 
detailed picture of his hero which Dr. Holzner has given us? It would be 
futile to deny that the author has filled in some of the /acunae from his own 
imagination, but it is to his credit that such reconstruction of events seldom 
passes from the probable to the fanciful. 
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No biography of St. Paul would be complete without some discussion of 
the question of Universalism as it affected the primitive Church. Our meager 
sources, at first reading, might seem to establish an opposition between the 
clear command of Christ to be His witnesses to the ends of the earth and the 
practice and mentality of the Apostles and first Christians. Rationalists 
would have us believe that St. Stephen and St. Paul and the Hellenist converts 
transformed what might have remained an obscure Galilean sect into a world 
religion, while the conservative Catholic position can find no statement of 
St. Stephen or St. Paul, which in principle goes beyond the bold affirmation 
of St. Peter before the Sanhedrin: “Neither is there salvation in any other. 
For there is no other name under heaven given to men by which we must 
be saved” (Acts 4:11-12). Dr. Holzner, following Fouard and other reputable 
Catholic exegetes, proposes a via media, which, to this reviewer at least, 
seems to overemphasize the so-called liberal tendencies of Stephen and the 
Hellenists, while giving a wrong interpretation to the teachings of St. Paul. 
For him, as for St. Peter, the observance of the rite of circumcision and 
attendance at the Jewish sacrifices were not forbidden to the convert Jew, 
as long as he did not claim for these rites and ceremonies any saving efficacy. 
Because of this interpretation of St. Paul’s attitude toward Judaism, Dr. 
Holzner is forced to regard Paul’s acquiescence in the suggestion of St. James 
(Acts 21:26) as a compromise with his inmost convictions. Paul a com- 
promiser! It is unthinkable! 

Nor is he more happy in his interpretation of St. Paul’s conversion. This 
was not a gradual development, rising out of remorse for his complicity in the 
murder of St. Stephen, nor is there any indication either in the Acts or the 
Epistles that he ever had any doubts about his role of persecutor. When later 
on he refers to this period of his life, he tells us that he persecuted the 
Christians because he regarded it as a religious duty (Acts 26:9), that he 
acted through ignorance (I Tim. 1:13). 

There are a few minor inaccuracies. The statement on page 487 that 
“Festus relieved Governor Felix in the summer of A.D. 69 or 70” is an 
obvious error for “A.D. 59 or 60.” And Herod Agrippa I was not the nephew 
but the grandson of the Herod who slaughtered the Innocents (p. 93). 

Woodstock College, Md. Epwin D. SANDERS. 


THE CLEAN OBLaTion. By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. St. Paul: Radio 

Replies Press, 1945. Pp. x, 214. $2.75. 

The favorable reception given to a series of Eucharistic articles, which 
Father Forrest contributed to Emmanuel during the past fifteen years, in- 
fluenced the author to publish his compositions in an attractive book form. 
The original articles, however, are not merely reprinted, but are in part 
pruned, in part developed, and rearranged to form a progressive and coherent 
series of chapters on the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
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The book comprises three parts: (1) Christ’s personal sacrifice; (2) 
Christ’s sacrifice offered by the ministry of priests; (3) the fruits of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. In his explanation of the metaphysical essence of the 
Mass the author ardently espouses the symbolist theory of sacramental im- 
molation, according to which Christ by putting Himself in the sacramental 
image of His death on the Cross (an image which is effected by the separate 
consecration of bread and wine into the body and blood of the Savior) 
constitutes Himself in the formal condition of victim and offers Himself 
on our behalf to the Eternal Father in order to represent, commemorate, 
and apply the sacrifice of Calvary. The Mass as the sacramental replica of 
Calvary is “the one great idea running through the writings of the Fathers 
and pre-Tridentine theologians and, in particular, of the Angelic Doctor; 
it is the clear note struck by Trent and echoed by Leo XIII; it is the 
explicit teaching of the great post-Tridentine theologians. . . . The Mass is 
the true, wonderful, unbloody, mystical (sacramental) renewal of Christ’s 
death” (pp. 159, 166). 

The harmony of the doctrinal exposition is jarred by a controversial strain 
that runs throughout the work. Against the noted Unicist thesis of de la 
Taille our Dualist marshals a formidable array of weighty arguments drawn 
in large measure from the monumental work of Alonso. He seems, however, 
either to be unaware of or chooses to ignore a Liturgist concept of the Mass, 
that is as much a challenge to his position as the Unicist contention. No 
mention is made of the Mystery Theory, which in view of the many adherents 
that it has won within the last three decades in Germany, France, England 
and the United States, would seem to call for treatment in present-day 
Eucharistic polemics. 

When a theologian’s general theory seems well-founded, as I believe 
Father Forrest’s is, there is danger that he will use it like a magnifying glass 
on all available material and interpret even dubious statements as evidence 
for his own case. An instance in point is the claim made by the author to 
the authority of Leo XIII in his Encyclical, Mirae Caritatis (p. 165 f.). 
When the Pontiff states that “a Divine Victim is here immolated” does he 
imply “that Christ is put in the condition of Victim at Mass” or rather is 
he not echoing the terminology of Trent and using the word “immolated” 
in the broad sense of sacrifice (cf. p. 210 f.) ? Other quotations will bear the 
fictitious semblance of truly substantiating the proposed theory unless the 
reader consults the original articles where many a point is treated more 
thoroughly. It was Clement VI who issued the Bull, Unigenitus Dei Filius. 

A noteworthy merit of the present work is its presentation in English of 
some of the cogent arguments amassed by Alonso in his El Sacrificio Euca- 
ristico de la ultima cena del Senor segitin el Concilio Tridentino against the 
Unicist doctrine of the Eucharist. 
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The writer’s style is simple and limpidly clear. But too frequent references 
backward and forward, the inclusion of footnote material in the body of the 
text, irrelevancies such as the digression on the latinity of ex opere operato, 
and unnecessary repetitions mar the attractiveness of a treatise that many of 
the clergy will find interesting. May it be the harbinger of many more 
theological contributions from Australia! 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein. CLEMENT J. FuErst. 


THE New Mopernism. An Appraisal of the Theology of Barth and 
Brunner. By Cornelius Van Til. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. xx, 384. $3.75. 

In 1909 a young man on the threshold of the ministry contributed an article 
to the Protestant Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche in which he set forth 
the uncertainty and questioning aroused in his mind by a theological training 
in the tradition of Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Hermann and Harnack. A decade 
later this same Karl Barth’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans “rang 
the church bell” with its exultant proclamation of a way to escape from the 
religious individualism and historical relativism of Modernist Protestantism 
as well as from Feuerbach’s cool smile. During the succeeding quarter century 
the Theology of Crisis has been steadily gathering adherents in all lands, 
It has been proclaimed a renewal of the true principles of the Reformation, 
and in its wake has undoubtedly come a widespread revival of interest in 
theological problems in their contemporary relevance. The more important 
writings of Barth and Emil Brunner have been translated into English, 
preparing the way in our country for the rapid reception of Kierkegaard’s 
writings, which were the philosophical antecedents of dialectical theology. 
Wide publicity was given to the wartime Letter to Great Britain from 
Switzerland which Barth wrote against the Hitler movement, and at latest 
report Barth has returned to his theological chair in the University of Bonn. 
Hence a full-length study of the theology of Barth and Brunner deserves 
careful attention for the light it should cast upon the present religious 
situation. 

Van Til’s work follows an orderly, clear and comprehensive plan. Rightly 
perceiving that the Theology of Crisis must be understood in terms of its 
philosophical background, he devotes four important chapters to the main 
secular sources of this movement. These he finds to be Kantian Criticism, 
the Dialecticism of Hegel and Kierkegaard, Franz Overbeck’s notion of 
Urgeschichte, and the existentialism of Martin Heidegger. The remainder 
of the book consists in a detailed comparative account of the earlier and 
later phases in the thought of Barth and Brunner. After a period of agreement 
upon the fundamental traits of a theology of the Word, these leaders came 
to a dramatic parting of the ways during the early thirties. Since then, each 
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has offered an independent approach to the problems of religion as presented 
by the Christian Church, the life of grace and eschatology. The author, a 
professor of apologetics at Westminster Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, 
surveys the wide literature which has accompanied this theological develop- 
nent, providing competent and penetrating analyses of all its major phases. 

Yet his main purpose is not expository but “frankly polemical.” This is 
evident from the title itself, since the stated intention of crisis theologians 
is to pass beyond the limits of modernism. Taking Protestant modernism to 
mean an antimetaphysical, activistic and positivistic approach to religion, in 
which God is completely identified with and exhausted in His work of 
creation and revelation, Van Til demonstrates that the new teaching has 
passed beyond consciousness theology only by its more radical and consistent 
use of critical principles. Immanence and transcendence, brute fact and 
universal rationality are admitted together only because both have been 
reduced to correlative limiting concepts which are functional for autonomous 
man. Hence it is argued with Przywara (pp. 193, 211) that Barth’s very 
insistence upon the total otherness of God makes revelation possible only by 
identifying homo religiosus with the divine essence and by portraying the 
essence of God as speaking to itself. The conclusion drawn here is that there 
is nothing of either Calvin or Luther in the Theology of Crisis, and that 
consequently both Reformed and Evangelical Christians should recognize and 
repulse the foe. 

Although the author is quite at home when dealing with his immediate 
subject, he unfortunately does not display the same familiarity in the chapters 
devoted to the philosophical forerunners of the new modernism. Only 
Heidegger and Overbeck receive adequate and even illuminating treatment. 
An overabundance of similes and of up-to-date metaphors (Kant sends out 
wolf-pack submarines, while Barth undertakes a bombardment of the Malta 
of consciousness theology!) only beclouds and hinders the argument at critical 
points. Kant is surely viewed at a distance through the eyes of later theological 
derivatives of critical philosophy, for he could never recognize as his own a 
description of the categories as nonconstitutive, de facto, hypothetical schemata 
useful in the search for facts (p. 16). Only the Hegel of the Lectures on the 
Philosophy of History is taken into account. Most serious of all, however, 
are the shortcomings in the treatment of Kierkegaard, whose immense in- 
fluence upon the Theology of Crisis is everywhere acknowledged. Granting 
that his Fragments and Postscript contain his most systematic philosophical 
statements, they are nevertheless pseudonymous productions and do not always 
represent his final thought. For instance, he came later to see the daimonic 
character of the appeal to pure inwardness. In opposing a Christian existential 
system of preinterpreted facts to the Danish thinker’s view on God and the 
world (pp. 94-65), Van Til completely overlooks Kierkegaard’s c-instzat 
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insistence upon the divine governance. To declare that Kierkegaard’s con- 
ception of the Individual leads to a philosophy more monistic than that of 
Hegel is to lose sight of the teaching in the religious writings that an 
individual is constituted such only when he stands in fear and love before 
a personal loving God Who is no mere correlative Grenzbegriff. Finally, 
Barth’s interpretation of many theological doctrines can be appreciated only 
in the light of Kierkegaard’s “psychological” investigations into dread, despair 
and repetition, which are not touched upon here. 

This book limits itself to a matter of fact, showing that Barth and Brunner 
do not actually extricate modern theology from its critical presuppositions. 
It is probably because no attempt is made to show just how genuine tran- 
scendence can be safeguarded that the position of “Rome” is so summarily 
set forth and so severely dealt with. According to the author, Rome has 
attempted an uneasy compromise which places it midway between modernism 
and Reformed Orthodoxy. Przywara’s theory of analogia entis is erroneously 
held to be a mixture of deistic transcendence and pantheistic immanence. 
The root of this misunderstanding is to be found in Van Til’s interchangeable 
reference to man’s likeness to God and God’s likeness to man. No true 
doctrine of analogy treats ‘the consciousness of man as an ultimate reference 
point” (p. 271). Yet the author might well have asked why American 
Catholic theologians have not tackled the urgent problems raised by the 
Theology of Crisis, which deliberately sets itself in opposition to Catholic 
doctrine at almost every point. All our responsibility for the preservation of 
sound faith is not discharged when we formally attest our opposition to 
“Catholic” modernism at the beginning of each academic year. For our 
separated brethren, the same modernist outlook continues to exert attractive 
power within their own ranks in a direction which can only lead men further 
away from orthodox belief. Without sharing the standpoint of this book, 
its value must be recognized as providing a clear statement of the Theology of 
Crisis and as indicating the problems raised thereby for all nonmodernist 
confessions. 

Saint Louis University. James COLLINS. 


Tue Mysticat Lire. By Pascal P. Parente. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co., 1946. Pp. ix, 272. $2.50. 

The scope of this volume is distinct from that of The Ascetical Life, also 
by Dr. Parente. Here the author discusses the higher realms in the life 
of prayer. His purpose is to investigate the nature of mystical acts and 
mystical knowledge as reported by Christian mystics and “to interpret them 
in the light of divine revelation.” He has tried to eliminate the obscurity 
that has characterized mystical theology and that “has been caused by 
unsuitable method and by too metaphysical concepts or too allegorical dic- 
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tion.” To this end, he has used plain language as far as the nature of the 
subject would permit, has explained technical terms whenever their use was 
imperative, and has employed the combined method by taking into account 
facts and principles. Thus he has followed “a middle course between the 
merely speculative and the purely descriptive school.” 

However, he warns that the separation of mysticism from asceticism, for 
reasons of method, does not countenance the conclusion that Christian 
asceticism and mysticism have nothing in common. 












The Christian mystic remains always an ascetic in his cooperation with grace, in 
the practice of virtue, in his self-denial, in carrying his daily cross, and in his 
imitation of Christ. His approach to God in prayer is different, in manner at least, 
from that of the ordinary ascetic. His prayer is infused, it is an infused contemplation, 
strictly mystical in every respect. Infused contemplation is a special grace, partaking 
of both the actual grace (gratia illustrationis et inspirationis) and the charismata. 
In this volume we treat of mystical life in the restricted sense of infused contemplation. 









The work is divided into three parts: 1) an explanation of the various 
elements of the mystical state with a special chapter on pre-Christian sources 
of mystical terminology; 2) an examination of the mystical states in their 
various degrees of perfection; 3) a study of mystical phenomena. Students 
of mystical theology will find some old questions developed, a new classifica- 
tion, new aspects and solutions of a few controversial questions, and a new 
arrangement of the subject matter which, the author trusts, “will make the 
mystical questions a little clearer and more accessible to all.” 

In Part I, the author traces the different connotations attributed to the 
title “Mystical Theology” from its original meaning. In the oldest treatise 
bearing the title “Mystical Theology,” the term means, not a speculation, 
but an experience. However, during the Middle Ages scholastic speculation 
entered the field of mystical theology and treatises of a scientific nature were 
written on the subject. From the sixteenth century on, the meaning of the 
term assumed a much wider sense to include the entire field of spiritual en- 
deavor and spiritual doctrine, both asceticism and mysticism. In modern 
times the term is taken almost exclusively to mean a branch of positive 
theology. What was originally called “mystical theology” is now labeled 
“infused contemplation and mystical states.” 

The comparative study of practical and mystical theology started by 
theologians of the Middle Ages received the greatest contribution in the 
sixteenth century with the writings of St. Theresa of Avila and St. John of 
the Cross. A period of decadence set in with the appearance of false mysticism 
and quietism in the seventeenth century. To correct the evils of false 
mysticism, a more systematic treatment of the entire doctrine was initiated 
and a distinction was made between the purely ascetical and the purely 
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mystical. The great attention paid to objective mysticism resulted in creating 
a descriptive school of mysticism, the best representative of which is, in the 
opinion of Dr. Parente, the Jesuit, A. Poulain, from whose work, Les graces 
d oraison, many quotations have been taken. 

As to the modern controversy whether or not all the faithful without 
distinction are called to infused contemplation, Dr. Parente asserts: “the 
remote call to both acquired and infused contemplation is universal .. . 
The proximate call to acquired contemplation is relatively universal ; namely, 
it affects all those who have acquired the habit of both discursive and af- 
fective mental prayer. The proximate call to infused contemplation is limited 
to those whom God chooses. It is only potential and conditional.” 

After stating various opinions on the different degrees of mystical union 
and contemplation, those of St. Bonaventure, Alvarez de Paz, Scaramelli 
and others, Dr. Parente has given his own division. ‘Taking the passivity of 
the soul as a norm or criterion, he has divided infused contemplation and 
the mystical state generically as follows: (a) infraecstatic; (b) ecstatic; 
(c) transforming. ‘This division parallels the three ways (purgative, illu- 
minative, and unitive) of the ascetical life. 

Part II of this book explains the divisions and subdivisions of this classi- 
fication. The infraecstatic states are the most common of all mystical states. 
Dr. Parente ventures to say that “there is hardly a perfect soul that has not 
experienced, in one form or another and per modum actus, these initial 
mystical communications.” He adds, however, that though this prayer of 
quiet is the most common of all mystical experiences, for many it is the last. 

In Part III, under Mystical Phenomena, the author treats of stigmatiza- 
tion, charismata, divine locutions, visions and revelations. He also dis- 
cusses the practical questions of spiritual direction, the reading of mystical 
works and the vocation and desire for the mystical states. An index and a 
nine page bibliography are appended to the work. 

Dr. Parente’s book should be well received. He offers it as an introduc- 
tion to the reading of some of the most beautiful pages of Christian litera- 
ture, into which mysticism often enters. Foremost in his thoughts, however, 
“were mystical persons and their spiritual directors. Every priest as a po- 
tential guide of such souls must make himself acquainted with the special 
ways of the mystical life and the various manifestations of the Spirit.” As 
infused contemplation is regarded by some theologians as a connecting link 
between the present life of faith and the future life of glory, Dr. Parente 
hopes that the study of the mystical life “will inspire the soul with an ever- 
growing interest in the true life of the Spirit, the life in God, which alone is 
truly eternal life in the midst of this mortal life on earth.” 

College of New Rochelle. MorHer GRACE. 
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Most Wortny oF ALL Praise. By Rev. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. New 

York: The Declan X. McMullen Co., 1946. Pp. 192. $2.00. 

Father McCorry treats an old theme in a novel and sprightly way. Essays 
on sound spirituality for religious are numerous because religious who have 
left all things for Christ have always been the apple of the Church’s eye and 
the objects of her special care. But the very ponderous titles of the works 
too often make your shoulders sag and your spirits droop. Even the chapter 
on the joy of religious life usually proceeds by way of heavily reasoned 
arguments, proofs and examples. 

Father McCorry’s special emphasis is the Joy of religious life. He treats 
that life whole and makes joy permeate all its crannies and recesses. By his 
lightsome style, apt illustration, ability to make you laugh at the foibles of 
religious people, your own as well as others, he helps you shed some of the 
human sadness Christ wanted out of religious life and lets you feel much 
of the supernatural joy that He put into this new kind of life He established 
on earth. The sprightly division pages which introduce each chapter add 
much to the spice of the work; they are worth reading and remembering just 
for themselves. 

Most Worthy of All Praise scores a double first. It is the first book of a 
new Catholic author and the first volume bearing the imprint of a new 
Catholic publishing house. 

Fordham University. JoHN F. Dwyer. 


EASTWARD OF ALL. By Frances Wynne. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1945. 

Pp. 194. 6/. 

This is a charming little story of a conversion to the Catholic Faith of an 
elderly married woman whose parentage and environment were of that vintage 
of Protestantism so characteristic of the North of Ireland. It is here that 
the early background of the story is laid, followed by later years in Wales. 

Stories of conversion to the Faith, when well done, are always fascinating 
to Catholic readers, and this story is outstandingly so. And when one comes 
to the Faith late in life, as this writer did, the narrative is most interesting 
and complete when the years that have gone before are not neglected, or are 
only incidentally referred to. Here is where Mrs. Wynne’s talent is outstand- 
ing. She begins her tale with her childhood, and although she modestly states 
that she has no literary talent—this being the only serious writing she has 
ever attempted—she has succeeded in giving us a personal and family history 
so vividly real and human, that one can hardly resist the temptation to read 
the book to the end in one sitting. 

And there is drama in it too. As she says, “I am writing in the midst of 
a shipwrecked world. Everywhere is confusion—misery—cruelty—a trembling 
at what is coming on the earth. The whole structure of civilization is shaken, 
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the forces of evil are rampant. . . . Even the very Citadel of the Faith is 
threatened, and the one Thing that can save the world may be driven back 
to the Catacombs ere all is over.” 

For it was in this milieu, during the last year of our devastating world 
conflict, that she wrote this charming, well-balanced little story of her pilgrim- 
age through a relatively long life, dotted as all lives are, with sorrows and 
setbacks, as well as transient periods of happiness and peace; struggling for 
years with her doubts and fears, with the opposition and criticisms of her 
family and friends, until at last, by the help of Divine Grace, she reached the 
goal of all her striving. 

Especially in these unsettled days, when all the world is yearning and 
praying for peace on earth, and yet at the mercy of the stupidity of govern- 
ments and politicians in endeavoring to turn us away from the only sources 
of peace—the Peace of Christ—it is indeed consoling to read and meditate 
on so vivid a picture of sincere living, as guided by Grace, which Mrs. Wynne 
has given us in these pages. 

New York City. JoHN Moopy. 


A Prisst Must PreacH. By Rev. Thomas Regis Murphy. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. xiv, 287. $3.00. 

The author of these sermons for Sundays of the year, a young Priest of 
the Pittsburgh Diocese, states that his aim was to write a sermon book that 
would read like a novel though he realizes that to the “modern mind” the 
only thing worse than listening to a sermon is reading one. He would intrigue 
the reader with an appealing title. He remembers that Gene Tunney solved 
the problem of giving appeal to the life of a prize fighter by calling his life 
story “A Man Must Fight.” He recalls the fact that St. John Chrysostom 
as Bishop of Antioch considered the duty of preaching so grave that he would 
not ordain a candidate who possessed no aptitude for preaching. Hence the 
author chose as his title “A Priest Must Preach.” 

The plan and method followed is novel and unique. The composition of 
the Sunday sermon begins at 9 o’clock Saturday night with a blank piece of 
paper inserted in the typewriter and the preacher “talks” to his typewrwiter 
thus producing the spontaneity and “liveliness” of language written under 
pressure. The author, unconsciously I think, makes clever use of the Ignatian 
form of meditation by adapting the idea of preludes in the form of a chatty 
note written by a mythical fellow Priest, Fr. Tom, before each sermon, 
giving a proper perspective and “motif” to the sermon in hand; and, after the 
sermon has been delivered at two Masses, by employing “the reflection” in 
the form of a very candid criticism of the matter and delivery of the homily 
and its effect on the congregation. 

The author (really an Ezechiel and watchman of God) is to be commended 
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for his straightforward and practical applications, for he realizes that any 
cowardice or human respect in the delivery of God’s message will result in the 
loss of souls. Sin and repentance, death and hell are hard doctrines to preach 
to the wise ones of this world. How much easier to amuse the congregation 
with an entertaining presentation of platitudes so often heard on the air by 
radio preachers—honey-coated messages that do not in the least disturb 
wealthy adulterers or cultured cocktail loungers. 

As a specimen of his virile doctrine and down-to-the-earth language, in 
the message for the twelfth Sunday after Pentecost, the story of the Good 
Samaritan, he says: 

















Picture a baseball game and recall the occurrence of a fat middle-aged man in 
the grandstand calling to some player who has “pulled a dumb one,” “Throw the 
bum out. Back to the minors with him.” The game of living a Catholic life is just 
like that for many. We sit around and watch, and though our spiritual energies may 
be as flabby as the man in the bleachers we are inclined to find fault with those 
who are playing the game. We are awfully keen at judging the players from our 
comfortable seat in the grandstand. This is the point of today’s Gospel, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” No one is leading a Catholic life who is simply looking on as part 
of the crowd. The bleacherites have taken their Catholicism as a mental exercise. 
They know all the answers, just as the flabby fan with the pop bottle and the bag | 
of peanuts knows just how the third baseman should play for a left-handed hitter but 
they make sorry sights of themselves when they try to catch a foul tip. Are you 
wearing a carnation and sitting in the stands while real Catholics are playing the 
game for all there’s in it? Are you at the game on a pass through the Press Gate or 
did you enter through the players’ turnstile? You must play the game—actually 
live your religion to merit the prize of eternal life. 
































The author’s defense for this kind of diction is, ““There’s a Ladies’ Day 
at the Ball Park every week, so most present follow the slang of the game. 
The interest they show compensates for those ‘who do not know the score.’ 
The style may seem coarse but why talk ‘De Luxe Suites to the Steerage’ ?” 

I would suggest to young preachers who use this volume that they keep one 
week ahead of the scheduled sermon, in other words, on this current Saturday 
let them read the sermon for the following week and thus give themselves a 
week to meditate upon and gather related thoughts and examples. This 
would aid in developing the meditative state of mind and also the “preacher’s 
personality” without destroying the spontaneity so necessary in delivering 
“live” and not “canned” sermons. 

It is true that in style and content 4 Priest Must Preach is, to put it 
mildly, unorthodox, but it contains good substantial doctrines culled from the 
works of Tanquerey, Bishop Toth and Frs. Callan and McHugh and the 
volume will prove of no small help to the busy and overworked Curate in 
“his Saturday night tussles with time.” 

Boston, Mass. Joun A. Matrimore. 
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La CONFERENCIA DE SAN Francisco. By Victor Andrés Belaunde. Lima: 

Talleres Graficos de la Pescaderia, 1945. Pp. 160. 

Besides affording the reader a clear-cut analysis of the proceedings and 
the results achieved in the San Francisco Conference, the author admirably 
presents both the Catholic and the Latin-American points of view in this 
study—factors too often disregarded by the press and sidetracked by the 
world powers. The author stresses from the very start that peace, and the 
organization destined to maintain it, cannot be based exclusively on political 
and economic factors, but must, above all, be founded on those moral principles 
and philosophical concepts which maintain the dignity of man, and which 
proclaim justice and the permanence and universality of ethical principles. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it was not a Christian country that struck the 
religious note at the Conference opening, but rather an oriental country, 
namely India, whose representative delivered a speech charged with religious 
and mystical sentiments and containing many references to Cardinal New- 
man’s beautiful verses. Instead of opening the Conference with the usual 
invocation to God, “a moment of solemn silence and meditation” inaugurated 
the proceedings, which as the author rightly brings out, “dejé la molesta 
inquietud de un tragico vacio en el alma de todos los que creemos que nuestra 
cultura es obra del Cristianismo y que el olvido de sus principios trajo la 
guerra.” With regard to the Latin-American viewpoint, the author bravely, 
yet frankly asserts that there exist in the United States several newspapers 
and periodicals that are none too friendly toward Pan-Americanism, with 
the result that many unfavorable comments were published concerning the 
Latin-American representations and proposals, and he aptly adds: “De la 
América Latina se publican sélo noticias de terremotos y revoluciones. Se 
ignoran los grandes acontecimientos econdémicos, politicos y culturales.” It is 
proudly pointed out that isolationism never had followers in Hispanic-America, 
and that rather than weaken their international outlook, World Wars I & II 
strengthened it. The Buenos Aires Conference in 1936 not only asserted 
international solidarity, but also proclaimed cultural and democratic oneness. 
The Lima Conference in 1938 reiterated the same principles. With the out- 
break of hostilities, the Havana Conference pledged itself to mutual aid 
in the event of aggression committed by an outside power against any Ameri- 
can country. It was with a view toward synthesizing these international 
currents that the United States and Hispanic-America convened the Chapul- 
tepec Conference. 

Sefior Belaunde’s deep-rooted faith and optimism in the final outcome is 
justified, for although many errors have been committed in the past with 
the League of Nations, with America’s isolationism, and finally, with Dum- 
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barton Oaks, the nations at the San Francisco Conference realized, more than 
ever before, that justice and the principles of international law must be 
incorporated into the text of the Conference Charter. For the first time, the 
voice of Latin America and of the other small nations was being heard. 
Either knowingly or otherwise, the delegates had adopted the oft-stated 
teachings and admonitions of His Holiness, Pius XII, whose motto is “Opus 
Justitiae Pax.” 

Fordham University. Guipo E. Mazzeo. 


AQUINAS AND Mopern Practices OF INTEREST TAKING. By John P. 
Kelly. With an Introduction by Colin Clark. Brisbane, Australia: 
Aquinas Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 78. $1.50. 

Postwar economics moves in an atmosphere threatening and electric. 
However much economic agents may strain at particular, specific problems, 
all have that uneasy feeling of disaster impending. Tropic countries produce 
such tension: clouds, large, silent, dark; air, sultry and heavy. One knows 
that at any moment may come crash and torrent. 

Top-heavy debt structures the world over generate this charged atmosphere 
and the radical apprehension that endures through small crises and accomplish- 
ments. National debts are not merely fantastic in size, they are commonly 
regarded as artificial, as though the figures could not possibly mean what they 
said. In many countries, debts are so large that no one really expects them to 
be paid. The only question is the form, degree and manner of repudiation. 
Hence, the subdued panic of protest awaiting occasion for expression. 

This slight book is a product of that mood. ‘The devastating effect of the 
over-all charge of interest will find its maximum expression in the years that 
lie ahead of us” (p. 53). With the beginning and the end of the lecture, 
the reviewer can agree; “there is no justification now for governments paying 
interest on borrowings of money created ad lib by entries in a bank book” 
(p. viii, Mr. Clark’s Introduction). “In simple terms, this would seem to 
mean that the Scholastic would be hard put to it to justify the charging of 
interest on the issue of created credit” (p. 70). 

Between these two points the lecture gets lost in minutiae. The relation 
between fungibles and consumptibles, a secondary question if important at all, 
gets the center of the stage too long and too often. There is an insistence 
on the merely verbal side of Thomas’ argument and a solicitude to prove that 
nobody has added anything to the discussion in seven hundred years, qualities 
which would have made the Angelic Doctor very uneasy. Nor is the text 
complete or consistent. “It is important to note that there is no mention in 
the thought of St. Thomas of the fact that money is ‘sterile’, that is incapable 
of reproducing itself” (p. 29) ; St. Thomas, of course, expresses himself on 
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this point in his Commentary on the Politics (I, viii). That medieval society, 
in spite of relatively simple financial organization, manfested all the essential 
loan arrangements is presented as a merit of St. Thomas’ analysis (p. 50) ; 
when later theologians met the same arrangements in more complex situations 
and had to make moral judgments concerning them, these judgments are 
suspect as tainted with capitalism (p. 62). 

The author states: “Nothing that has been written before or since on the 
question of interest taking on money loans approaches the clarity of the 
Angelic Doctor’s exposition of this question” (p. 21). This is an extensive 
proposition to which the reviewer would hesitate to assent for two reasons. 
First, he has not read everything that has been written before and since St. 
Thomas and, secondly, a lot of people, Scotus and Albertus Magnus, to 
mention no others, handle the question very well and to deny them even an 
“approach” to St. Thomas is a needless lack of generosity. 

The Church is now in a position to receive an impressive vindication of a 
doctrine that was long regarded by her critics as a peculiarly tasty morsel of 
ecclesiastical stupidity. Events are showing that the Holy Spirit at the 
Council of Vienne was not such a bad economist as the nineteenth century 
thought. But to use this opportunity rightly we must move circumspectly and 
humbly, using the intellectual resources of the Christian tradition where we 
find them. We have hard work to do to bring our analysis of usury up to date 
and harder work to make it an engine of effective policy. We need to find 
out first what is true and then to find out what we can do with it. Later on 
we can find out, if we wish, who said it first or best. 

St. Louis University. B. W. DeEmpsEY. 


How You Can Hep OTHER Peopie. By Samuel M. Shoemaker. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 189. $1.75. 

Counseling has become a fetish; one could almost say, a racket. Advice 
is proffered in the business, social, and even religious realms with the utmost 
ease and without the least hesitation. Its source varies from Dorothy Dix 
to that of the learned psychologist or divine. Counselors for The Lonely 
Hearts Correspondence Clubs and Success Schools are all doing a lucrative 
business. Even the radio has taken up counseling. 

This is not to insinuate that the writer of the present book is of this 
calibre. All will agree with his thesis that those of us who are normal 
should extend the hand of fellowship and try to understand the many minds 
wounded by the last war. Nor will any gainsay the author’s contention 
that we have a serious responsibility to the physically and mentally sick. 

What is not so easily understood is the conclusion of so many that religious 
counseling is the easiest of all. Even some of our priests fall into this 
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category. This despite their courses in psychology and moral theology. 
It is agreed today that no one should presume to help his neighbor unless 
he knows how to help himself, unless he can make wholesome adjustments 
in his own difficulties and is flexible enough to visualize himself in the 
other chap’s situation. This does not mean one must be a psychiatrist or 
social case worker before making a diagnosis of a man and his adjustments. 
It does mean, however, that one will have difficulty in solving a moral 
maladjustment while ignorant of the psychological conflict. 

At the very least the counselor should have clear, definite principles and 
sound ideals as criteria for his judgments. Unquestionably this author has 
some fine ideals: his insistence on man’s real spiritual soul; his lofty thoughts 
on true charity, as distinct from social works without it. The same cannot 
be said of his principles. Take his concept of faith: “Faith is the greatest need 
of all and faith is much less an intellectual matter than one of imagination.” 
Elsewhere faith is hope, trust, courage, and is not exactly a gift of God but 
is won by reasonable stages. Is it not dangerous to say that feeling about 
God is not at all an intellectual matter, but an emotional matter? ‘Test 
your religion, he says, “by whether it puts God and fear poles apart.” 
Such may be understood in a correct sense, but the way he brackets conscien- 
tiousness and self deception on pp. 182, 183 leaves one in doubt of the scrip- 
tural phrase: “The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.” Again some 
may take his three levels of life (the level of instinct, the level of conscience, 
and the level of grace) in a Freudian sense. 

Such reliance on subjective criteria is the weakness of an otherwise good 
book. 

Regis College, Denver. JAMEs Francis WALSH. 


* %*£ * 


Correspondence 


Oxp ProveNCAL Lyric PoETRY 
EDITOR: The article published in THoucut, XX (June 1945), pp. 


305-330, under the above title, contains two inaccuracies which need correc- 
tion. The first of these is the opening sentence: “The theory of Arabic 
influence on Old Provencal lyric poetry is more than four centuries old.” 
One might just as well say: “Modern aviation begins with Leonardo da 
Vinci.” ; 

The facts are the following. In 1760 Casiri published in Madrid his first 
volume of the Bibliotheca arabico-hispana Escurialensis, which gave incentive 
to brief accounts of Hispano-Arabic poetry in England, Germany, and France, 
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mainly because it threw more light on general statements contained in Don 
Luis Joseph Velazquez’ Origenes de la poesia castellana, published in Malaga 
in 1754. In his brief chapter on Arabic poetry the last-named author vaguely 
mentions Ibn al-Khatib and Al-Fath ibn Khaqan, and says on p. 29: “La 
Poesia Arabiga ama los juegos de palabras, los equivocos frequentes, las 
aluciones Ilevadas a larga distancia, y las metaforas desmesuradas; bien que 
esto le subministra por otra parte una prodigiosa abundancia de expresiones, 
y una admirable variedad en los pensamientos, y en las imagenes. Es muy 
ingeniosa en el artificio del verso; y quando quiere hablar con magestad, peca 
las mas veces por el demasiado enthusiasmo, tan propio de los ingenios de esta 
Nacion.” His view, stated on p. 31, resembles the opinion expressed later 
by Padre Andrés: “La poesia Castellana . . . lo que tomo de la Poesia Arabiga, 
de la Lemosina, Portuguesa, y Gallega, por la mejor parte fue en virtud de 
una imitacion casual é imprevista, y procedida unicamente de aquel impulso 
natural, que inclina 4 todos 4 imitar lo que frequentemente ven.” 

Velazquez’ book was translated into German by Johann Andreas Dieze 
under the title Geschichte der Spanischen Dichtkunst, Gottingen, 1769, with 
copious notes taken from Casiri’s vol. I, of 1760. 

In 1782 the Spanish Jesuit Juan Andrés (Giovanni Andres) began to 
publish at Parma his seven-volume work Dell’origine, progressi e stato attuale 
d’ogni letteratura, which was to be “un opera filosofica, prendendo di mira 
tutta la letteratura.”? Carlos III, “glorioso promotore di tutte le imprese 
letterarie” had given him Casiri’s book. Though admirable, it was not sufficient 
to form an adequate idea of the whole of the Arabic literature. Padre Andrés 
had to consult many other books. ‘“Queste ricerche mi hanno fatto vedere 
la grande influenza dell’arabica letteratura nel risorgimento dell’europea.” 
He had to study also Spanish literature “quasi tanto sconosciuta per molti 
come l’arabica’”’; he also had to undertake “la ricerca della formazione e 
coltura delle lingue moderne e della loro poesia, lo studio degli antichi poeti 
spagnuoli e dei provenzali.” On p. 134 he says: “Compagna della poesia é 
la musica, e gli Arabi in fatti con uguale ardore coltivarono l’una e l’altra. 
Mentre gli Europei altra idea non avevano di musica che di salmi e di 
antifone, gli Arabi scrivevano dotti libri di quella scienza, non solo trattandola 
secondo le leggi matematiche, ma riducendola eziandio alle regole del gusto 
musicale nel canto e nel suono.” 

Padre Andrés’ ideas were approved by Abate Girolamo Tiraboschi, but 
were bitterly opposed by Esteban Arteaga, a Basque, in his booklet Della 
influenza degli Arabi sull’origine della poesia moderna in Europa (in risposta 
al signor cavaliere abate Girolamo Tiraboschi), Roma, 1791. Tiraboschi 
had published, in Modena 1790, with a view of strengthening his agreement 





1Enlarged edition in eight volumes was published in Rome, 1808-1817, 
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with Padre Andrés, a forgotten manuscript entitled Dell’arte di rimare, 
composed by Giovanni Maria (Giammaria) Barbieri, written ca. 1570. 
Tiraboschi changed the title to Dell’origine della poesia rimata, and stated 
in the Introduction, p. 15: ‘Ma se nel genio della Poesia Arabica e della 
Provenzale trovasi non picciola differenza, evvi pero in molti capi non picciola 
analogia tra l’una e l’altra, come ha osservato l’ab. Andres.” Barbieri says 
on p. 43: “Per le quali ragioni tutte ridotte insieme debbiamo conchiudere, 
che né dai Greci, né dai Latini Antiqui né dai pid moderni sia originato il 
modo delle Rime, ma dagli Arabi passando ad oltre lingue e nazioni, come 
si dira nel seguente capitolo, la sentenzia del quale va continuata col presente 
discorso.”’ 

My late friend, Giulio Bertoni, in his book Giovannt Maria Barbieri e gli 
studi romanzi nel sec. XVI, Modena, 1905, points out, on p. 45, that 
Barbieri had a wrong idea concerning the Old Provencal language, which 
he thought was “né del tutto francesca, né del tutto spagnuola, ma si bene 
misturata in parte dell’ una e dell’altra.”” Barbieri was concerned only with 


the rhyme, not with the arrangement of strophes or the content of the 
poems. These points were first taken up by Von Hammer-Purgstall in 1839, 
and by Fauriel in 1846. Fuller, though incoherent, information was 
gathered by Kate Axhausen, Die Theorien tiber den Ursprung der provenza- 
lischen Lyrik, Marburg diss., 1937. She takes her cue from D. Scheludko 


and his follower Rodrigues Lapa. 

The second inaccuracy is contained in the sentence on p. 306: “According 
to Nykl himself there were no contacts between Spain and Southern France 
during the period 900-1031 A.D.” What I assert, as many others have done 
before me, is exactly the opposite. And so it was understood by Father A. J. 
Denomy in his study entitled 4n Inquiry into the Origins of Courtly Love, 
published in Mediaeval Studies, Vol. VI (1944), p. 242. The period men- 
tioned is the one between 850 and 1050. Occasional Muslim incursions are 
recorded even during the period 800-1050: cf. Reinaud, Les invasions des 
Sarrazins en France, Paris, 1836; G. de Rey, Les invasions des Sarrasins en 
Provence pendant le VIIIe le 1Xe et le Xe siecle, Marseille, 1878. Henri 
Pigot, Des traces laissées en Provence par les Sarrasins (Etude couronnée par 
le Félibrige parisien), Paris, 1908, contains a bibliography and a list of 
Provencal words supposedly derived from the Arabic; a few are correct, but 
most are erroneous. He quotes a work by Taylor, Words and Places, chapter 6, 
Arab settlements in Italy, Sicily and Southern France. 

The remainder of the article does not concern me, and I am glad that the 
author, in his final paragraph, repeats what I have said on various occasions 
since 1931. 

Cambridge, Mass. A. R. NyYKL. 





